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REPORT,  &o. 


To  the  Queen'*  Most  Excellent  Majetty* 


MAY   IT  PLIAIB   VOVtL.  MAJIBTV  : — 

Your  Maieity  in  entrusting  me  with  the  Gofernment  of  the  Province 
of  Lower  Canade,  during  the  critical  period  of  the  suapeniion  of  its 
Conatitution,  was  pleated,  at  the  aame  time,  to  impoae  on  me  a  taak  of 
equal  difficulty,  and  of  far  more  permanent  importance,  by  appointing 
me  *'  High  Commissioner  for  the  adju!>tment  ol  certain  important  ques- 
tions depending  in  the  Provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  respecting 
the  form  and  future  Government  of  the  said  Provinces."  To  enable  me 
to  discharge  this  duty  with  the  greater  efficiency,  I  was  invested,  not  only 
with  the  title,  but  with  the  actual  functions  of  Governor  General  of  all 
your  Majesty's  North  American  Provinces  { and  my  instructions  restrict, 
ed  my  authority  by  none  of  those  limitations  that  had,  in  fact,  deprived 
preceding  Governors  ol  Lower  Canada  of  all  controul  over  the  other 
Provinces,  which,  nevertheless,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  render  nomi. 
nally  subordinate  to  them.  It  was  in  addition,  therefore,  to  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  administrative  business  of  an  extensive  and  disturbed 
Province,  to  the  legislative  duties  that  were  accumulated  on  me  during 
the  abeyance  of  its  representative  government,  and  to  the  constant  com. 
niuniaations  which  I  wa^  compelled  to  maintain,  not  only  with  the 
Lieutenant-Governors,  but  also  with  individual  inhabitants  of  the  other 
five  Provinces,  that  I  had  to  search  into  the  nature  and  extent  ot  the 

Juestions  of  which  the  adjus.ment  is  requisite  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
lanadas  ;  to  set  on  foot  various  and  extensive  inquiries  into  the  institu. 
tions  and  administration  ot  those  Provinces  {  and,  to  devise  such  reforms 
in  the  system  of  their  Government  as  might  repair  the  mischief  which 
had  already  been  done,  and  lay  ihe  foundations  of  order,  tranquillity,  and 
improvement. 

The  task  for  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  questions  affecting  the 
very  **  form  and  administration  of  civil  government  was  naturally  Urn. 
ited  in  the  two  provinces  in  which  the  settlement  of  such  questions  had 
been  rendered  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  by  the  events  that  had  in  one 
seriously  endangered,  and  in  the  other  actually  suspended,  the  working 
of  the  existing  oonstitution.  But  though  the  necessity  only  reached  thus 
far,  the  extension  of  my  authority  over  all  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  enabling  me  more  effectually  to  ad« 
just  the  constitutional  questions  then  at  issue,  in  two  of  them,  together 
with  the  specific  instructions  contained  in  Despatches  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  brought  under  my  view  the  character  and  influence  of  the  in. 
stitutions  established  in  all.  I  found  in  all  these  Provinces  a  form  of 
Government  so  nearly  the  same — institutions  generally  so  similar,  and 
occasionally  so  connected — and  interests,^  feelings  and  habits  so  mooh  in 
common,  that  it  was  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  my  conclusions 
would  be  formed  without  a  proper  us?  of  the  materials  at  my  disposal, 
unless  my  inquiries  were  as  extended  as  my  power  of  making  them. — 
^ow  inseparably  connected  I  found  the  interests  of  your  Majesty's  Pro. 
vinoes  in  North  America,  to  what  degree  I  met  with  common  disorders, 
requiring  common  remedies,  is  an  important  topic,  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  discuss  very  fully  before  closing  this  report.    My  object  at  pre- 


•ent  u  moraly  to  eiplain  th«  tztent  of  the  task  impoMd   on  ine,   and  to 
point  out  tbe  fact,  that  an  inquiry  originally  directed  only  to  two,  haa  nt. 
•enarily  been  extended  over  all  your  Majesty*!  Provinces  in  North  Aroeri- 
ca. 

While  I  found  the  field  of  inquiry  IIhu  large,  and  every  day's  eiperi- 
enee  and  reflection  impressed  more  deeply  on  my  mind  the  importance 
of  that  decision  which  it  would  be  my  duty  to  suggest,  it  became  equally 
elear  that  that  decision,  to  be  of  any  avnil,  must  bo  prompt  and  final.  1 
seeded  no  personal  observation  to  convince  me  of  this  ;  for  the  evils  I 
had  it  in  charge  to  remedy  are  evils  which  no  civilized  eommunitv  can 
long  continue  to  bear.  There  Is  no  class  or  section  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  in  either  of  the  Canadas  that  does  not  suffer  from  both  the  ex- 
isting disorder  and  the  doubt  which  bangs  over  the  future  form  and  poli- 
cy of  the  Government.  While  the  present  state  of  things  is  allowed  to 
last,  the  actual  inhabitants  of  these  Provinces  have  no  security  for  per- 
aon  or  property,  no  enjoyment  of  what  they  possess,  no  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry. The  developement  of  the  vast  resources  of  these  extensive  terri. 
tories  is  arrested  ;  and  the  population,  which  should  be  attracted  to  fill 
and  fertilize  them,  is  directed  into  foreign  states.  Every  day  during 
which  a  final  and  stable  settlement  is  delayed  the  condition  of  the  Colo, 
niea  becomes  worse,  the  minds  of  men  more  exasperated,  and  the  success 
of  any  scheme  of  adjustment  more  precarious. 

I  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  promptitude  in  my  decision  on  the  most 
important  of  the  questions  committed  to  me  at  a  very  early  period  after 
niy  acceptance  of  the  mission  which  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confide 
to  me.  Before  leaving  England,  I  assured  your  Majesty's  ministers  that 
the  plan  which  I  should  suggest  for  the  future  Government  of  the  Cana. 
das  should  be  in  readiness  by  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session  ; 
and,  though  I  had  made  provision  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
measures  which  I  might  suggest  should  be  explained  and  supported  in 
Parliament  by  some  person  who  would  have  had  a  share  in  the  prepara. 
tion  of  them,  I  added,  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  I  might  deem  it 
my  paramount  duty  towards  the  Provinces  entrusted  to  me  to  attend  in 
my  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  my  own 
views,  and  supporting  my  own  recommendations.  My  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Governor  General  has  therefore  in  no  wise  precipitated  my  sug- 
gestion of  the  plan  which  appears  to  me  best  calculated  to  settle  the  fu- 
ture form  and  policy  of  Government  in  the  Canadas.  It  has  prevent- 
ed, certainly,  my  completing  some  inquiries  which  I  had  instituted,  with 
a  view  of  effecting  practical  reforms  of  essential,  but  still  of  subordinate 
importance.  But  with  the  chief  of  my  duties  as  High  Commissioner — 
that  of  suggesting  the  future  constitution  of  there  Colonies,  that  event  has 
interfered  in  no  way,  except  in  so  far  as  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it,  occasioned  an  undue  intrusion  of  extraneous  business  on  the 
time  which  was  lefl  for  the  completion  of  my  labours. 

In  truth,  the  administrative  and  legislative  business  which  daily  de. 
mended  my  attention  could,  with  difficulty,  be  discharged  by  the  most  un- 
remitting labour  on  my  own  part,  and  on  that  of  all  those  who  aocompa. 
Died  me  from  England,  er  were  employed  by  me  in  Canada. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances,  and  under  such  disadvantages,  that  this 
report  has  been  prepared,  I  may  not  therefore  present  as  extended  and 
as  complete  a  foundation  as  1  could  have  wished,  for  those  measures  of 
vast  and  permanent  importance  which  Parliament  will  find  it  necessary 
to  adopt.  But  it  will  include  the  whole  range  of  those  subjects  which  it 
is  essential  should  be  brought  under  yo>«r  Majesty's  view,  and  will  prove 
that  I  have  not  rested  content  without  fully  developing  the  evils  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  disorders  of  the  North  American  Provinces,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  remedies  which,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  wilt 
provide  an  effectual  cure. 

The  same  reasons  and  the  same  obstacles  have  prevented  me  from  an- 
nexing a  greater  amount  of  detail  and  illustration,  which,  under  more  fh. 
Torable  circcmstanees,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  me  to  collect,for 
|he  purpose  of  rendering  clear  and  familiar  to  every  mind  every  pafv 
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licoUr  of  a  lUta  orthlngt  on  which  little  correct  and  much  false  Mot, 
ination  hM  hitherto  been  current  inlthia  country.  I  cannot,  therefor*, 
but  deeply  regret  that  auch  a  drawback  on  ita  efficacy  ahould  have  been 
a  neceaaary  conaeqnenoe  of  tho  oircumatancoa  under  which  the  report 
haa  been  prepared.  I  atill  hope  that  tho  materiala  oollocted  by  me, 
though  not  aa  ample  aa  I  cnuld  have  deairod,  will,  nevertheleaa,  be  found 
eufllicient  for  enabling  the  Imperial  Logisluture  to  form  a  aound  deoiaion 
on  the  imp'jrtant  intereata  which  aro  involved  in  tho  reault  ofita  doliber< 
aliona. 

Theae  intereata  are  indeed  of  groat  magnitude  ;  and  on  the  courae 
which  your  Mujeaty  and  your  Parliament  may  adopt,  with  roapoct  to  the 
North  American  colonies,  will  depend  the  future  deatiniofi,  not  only  of 
the  million  and  a  half  of  your  Majeaty'a  lubjecta  who  at  preaont  inhabit 
thoae  provincea,  but  of  that  vaat  populatinn  which  thoao  ample  and  fer- 
tile territoriea  are  fit  and  deatined  hereafter  to  aupport.  No  portion  of 
the  American  continent  pooseaaoa  greater  natural  rosourcea  for  the  main- 
tenance of  large  and  flouriahing  uommunitiea.  An  almost  boundless 
range  of  the  richest  soil  still  remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered 
available  for  tho  purposes  ot  agriculture.  The  wealth  of  inexhaustible 
forests  of  the  best  timber  in  America,  and  of  nxtensive  regions  of  the 
most  valuable  minerals,  have  has  yet  been  scarcely  touched.  Along  the 
whole  line  of  sea-coast,  around  each  island,  and  in  every  river,  are  to  be 
be  found  the  greatest  and  richest  fisheries  in  tho  world.  The  best  fuel  and 
the  most  abundant  water-power  are  available  for  the  coarser  manufac 
tures,  for  which  an  easy  and  certain  market  ill  bo  found.  Trade  with 
other  continents  is  favored  by  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  safo 
and  specious  harbours  ;  long,  deep,  and  numerous  rivers,  and  vast  inland 
■eaa  supply  tho  meana  of  easy  intercourse ;  and  the  structure  of  the 
oouutry  generally  affords  the  utmost  facility  for  every  apeciea  of  commu- 
nication by  land.  Unbounded  materials  of  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
manufacturing  induatry  are  there  :  it  depends  upon  the  present  decisioa 
of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  determine  for  whose  benefit  they  are  to  be 
rendered  available.  The  country  which  has  founded  and  maintained 
these  colonies  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  may  justly  expect 
its  compensation  m  turning  their  unappropriated  resources  to  the  account 
of  its  own  redundant  population  ;  they  are  the  rightful  patrimony  of  the 
English  people,  the  ample  apanage  which  God  and  nature  have  set  aside 
in  the  new  world  for  those  whose  lot  has  assigned  them  but  insufficient 
portions  in  the  old.  Under  wise  and  free  institutions  these  great  advan- 
tages may  yet  be  secured  to  your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  a  connection 
■ecured  by  the  link  of  kindred  origin,  and  mutual  benefits  may  continue 
to  bind  to  the  British  empire  the  ample  territories  of  its  North  American 
provinces,  and  tho  large  and  flourishing  population  by  which  they  will 
assuredly  be  filled. 

Lower  Canada* 

The  prominent  place  which  the  dissensions  of  Lower  Canada  had,  for 
some  years,  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  tho  Imperial  Legislature,  the  alarm* 
ing  state  ef  disorder  indicated  or  occasioned  by  the  recent  insurrection, 
and  the  paramount  necessity  of  my  applying  my  earliest  efforts  to  the  re. 
establishment  of  free  and  regular  government  in  that  particular  colony,  in 
which  it  was  then  wholly  suspended,  necessarily  directed  my  first  inqui- 
ries to  the  province  of  which  the  local  government  was  vested  in  my 
hands.  The  suspension  of  the  constitution  gave  me  an  essential  advan. 
tage  over  my  predecessors  in  the  conduct  of  my  inquiries ;  it  not  merely 
relieved  me  from  the  burden  of  constant  discussions  with  the  legislative 
bodies,  but  it  enabled  me  to  turn  my  attention  from  the  alleged  to  the 
real  grievances  of  the  province ;  to  leave  on  one  side  those  matters  of 
temporary  contest  which  accident  or  the  interests  and  passions  of  parties 
had  elevated  into  undue  importance  ;  and,  without  reference  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  disputants,  to  endeavour  to  make  myself  master  of 
the  real  condition  of  the  people,  and  tho  real  causes  of  dissatisfaction  or 
pt^fTering.     It  was  also  a  great  ddvantage  to  me  in  one  respect  that  the 


ordinary  buiinan  of  the  governinant  oftha  provinea  irat  oombinad  with 
tlia  funotionaor  my  inquiry.  The  routine  of  every  day'a  tdminiatrativo 
buiineaa  brought  atronRly  and  finiilierly  before  me  the  worthing  of  the 
inititutiona  on  which  I  waa  called  to  judge.  The  condition  of  the  peo. 
pie,  the  ayatem  by  which  they  ware  govarnad.  ware  thua  rendered  fami. 
liar  to  me,  and  1  aoon  beoame  aatiaflod  that  I  muat  aearoh  in  the  vary 
oompoaition  ot  aooiaty,  and  in  the  Atndamental  inatitutiona  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  oauaea  of  the  conatant  and  eitenaive  diaorder  which  I  wit- 
neaaed. 

The  lengthened  and  varioua  diaouaaiona  which  had  for  aome  yeara  been 
carried  on  between  the  contending  partioa  in  the  colony,  and  the  repre- 
aentationa  which  had  been  circulated  at  home,  had  produced  in  mine,  aa 
in  moat  minda  in  England,  a  very  erroneoua  view  of  the  partiea  at  iaaue 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  quarrel  which  I  waa  aent  for  the  purpoae  of 
healing,  had  been  a  quarrel  between  the  executive  government  and  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legialature.  The  latter  body  had,  apparently,  been 
contending  for  popular  righta  and  free  government.  The  executive  gov. 
ernment  had  been  defending  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  inati. 
tutiona  which,  in  accordance  with  the  prmciplea  of  the  British  oonatitu- 
tion,  had  been  eatablished  aa  cheoka  on  the  unbridled  exerciie  of  popular 
power.  Though,  during  the  dispute,  indioationa  had  been  given  of  the 
existence  of  disaenaiona,  yet  deeper  and  more  formidable  than  any  which 
arose  from  aimply  political  causes,  I  had  atill,  in  common  with  moat  of 
my  countrymen,  imagined  that  the  original  and  constant  aource  of  the 
evil  waa  to  be  found  in  the  defeeta  of  the  political  inatitutiona  of  the  pro. 
vincea  ;  that  a  reform  of  the  constitution,  or  perhaps  merely  the  inlro. 
duction  of  a  Bounder  practice  into  the  administration  of  the  government, 
would  remove  all  causes  of  contest  and  complaint.  Thia  opinion  waa 
atrengthened  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  political  diasensiona  which 
had  produced  their  moat  formidable  reaulla  in  thia  province,  had  aaaum* 
ed  a  aimilar,  though  milder,  form  in  the  neighbouring  coloniea  {  and  that 
the  tranquillity  of  each  of  the  North  American  provmoea  waa  aubject  to 
conatant  disturbance  from  colliaion  between  the  executive  and  the  repre. 
aentativea  ef  the  people.  The  conatitutiona  of  theae  ooloniea,  the  official 
charaotera  and  positions  of  the  contending  parties,  the  avowed  aubjeote 
of  diapute.  and  the  general  piinciplea  asaerted  on  each  aide,  were  ao  sim. 
ilar,  that  I  could  not  but  concur  in  the  very  general  opinion,  that  the 
common  quarrel  waa  the  result  of  aome  common  defect  in  the  almoat 
identical  inatitutiona  of  theae  provincea.  I  looked  on  it  aa  a  dispute 
analogbua  to  thoae  with  which  history  and  experience  have  made  us  ao 
familiar  in  Europe — a  diapute  between  a  people  demanding  an  extenaion 
of  popular  privilegea  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  executive,  on  the  other, 
defending  the  powera  which  it  conoeived  neceaaary  for  the  maintenance 
of  order.  I  supposed  that  my  principal  buaineaa  would  be  that  of  deter, 
mining  bow  far  eroh  party  might  be  in  the  right,  or  which  waa  In  the 
wrong;  of  deviaing  some  meana  of  removing  the  defeota  which  had  oc 
eaaioned  the  collision ;  and  of  reatoring  such  a  balance  of  the  constitu. 
tional  powers  aa  might  aecure  the  free  and  peaceful  working  of  the  ma* 
chine  of  government. 

In  a  Despatch  which  I  addreaaed  to  your  Majesty's  Principal  Secrete, 
ry  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  9th  of  August  laat,  I  detailed  with 
great  minutenesa  the  impressions  whieh  had  been  produced  on  my  mind 
by  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Lower  Canada  t  I  acknowledge 
that  the  experience  derived  from  my  residence  in  the  Province  had  com. 
pletely  changed  my  view  of  the  relative  influence  of  the  causes  which 
had  been  assigned  for  the  existing  disorders.  I  had  nut,  indeed,  been 
brought  to  believe  that  the  institutions  of  Lower  Canada  were  less  de. 
feetive  than  I  had  originally  presumed  them  to  be.  From  the  peculiar 
oircumatancea  in  which  I  waa  placed,  I  was  enabled  to  make  such  effeo. 
tual  observationa  aa  convinced  me  that  there  had  exiated  in  the  conatilu- 
tion  of  the  Province,  m  the  balance  of  political  powera,  in  tho  apirit  and 
practice  of  adminiatration  in  every  department  of  the  Government,  de* 
feota  that  were  quite  aufBcient  to  account  for  a  great  degree  of  misman. 
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•gMrnoni  and  diutu*..  ,*.^n,  TI10  lamo  obaorvalioD  had  alao  imprqiaed 
or  m«  tha  oonviotion  laat,  fur  the  peculiar  and  diaaalroua  diaaenaiona  of 
tliia  Province,  there  oiiated  a  far  deeper  and  far  more  efficient  cauae — a 
eaura  which  penetrated  beneath  ita  political  inatitutiona  into  ita  aocial 
atate — a  oauae  which  no  leform  of  oonatitution  or  lawathat  ahould  leave 
the  aleinenta  of  aooietj  unaltered  could  remove,  but  which  muat  be  re- 
moved ere  aiw  auoceaa  could  be  oipected  in  any  attempt  to  remedy  the 
man  J  evila  of  thia  unhappy  Province.  I  expected  to  And  a  oonteat  be< 
tween  a  Government  and  a  People  :  I  found  two  nationa  warring  in  the 
boaom  of  a  aingle  atate:  I  found  a  atruggle,  not  of  prinoiploa,  but  of 
raoea  ;  and  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  amelioration 
of  lawa  or  inatitutiona,  until  wo  oould  Arat  auoceud  in  terminating  the 
deadly  animoaity  that  now  aeparatea  the  inhabitanta  of  Lower  Canada 
Into  the  hoatile  diviaions  of  French  and  English. 

It  would  be  vain  for  me  to  expect  that  any  deicription  I  can  give  will 
impreaa  on  your  Majeaty  auch  a  view  of  the  animbaity  of  theae  raoea  aa 
my  peraonal  experience  m  Lower  Canada  hai  forced  on  me.  Our  happy 
immunity  from  any  feelinga  of  national  hoatility,  rendera  it  difficult  for 
ua  to  comprehend  tho  intonaity  of  tho  hatred  which  the  diflforence  of 
language,  of  lawa,  and  of  mannera,  oreatea  between  those  who  inhabit 
the  aame  village,  and  are  citizena  of  the  aame  atate.  Wo  are  ready  to 
believe  that  the  real  motive  of  the  quarrel  ia  something  else;  and  that 
the  difTerenee  of  race  haa  slightly  and  occasionally  aggravated  diaaen. 
■iona,  which  we  attribute  to  aome  more  usual  cause.  Experience  of  a 
atate  of  aociety,  ao  unhappily  divided  aa  that  of  Lower  Canada  leada  to 
an  exactly  contrary  opinion.  The  national  feud  foreea  itaelf  on  the  very 
■enaea,  irreaiatibly  and  palpably,  aa  the  origin  or  the  easenoa  of  every 
diapute  which  dividea  the  community ;  we  diacover  that  diaaensiona, 
which  appear  to  have  another  origin,  are  but  forma  of  thia  oonatant  and 
all-parvading  quarrel ;  and  that  every  oonteat  ia  one  of  French  and  Eng. 
liah  in  the  outaet,  or  becomca  ao  ere  it  haa  run  ita  course. 

The  political  diacontenta,  for  which  the  vicioua  ayatem  of  Government 
haa  given  too  much  cause,  have  for  a  long  time  concealed  or  modified 
the  influence  of  the  national  quarrel.    It  baa  been  argued  that  origin  can 
have  but  little  effect  in  dividing  the  country,  inaamuob  aa  individuate  uf 
each  race  have  oonatantly  been  enliated  together  on  the  aide  of  Gov-* 
ornment,  or  been  found  united  in  leading  the  aaaembly  to  aasail  ita  alio, 
ged  abuses ;  that  the  namea  of  aome  of  the  prominent  leadera  of  the 
rebellion  mark  their  Engliah,  while  those  of  some  of  the  moat  unpopular 
Bupportera  of  the  government  denote  their  French  origin ;  and  that  the 
repreaentativea,  if  not  an  actual  majority  (aa  haa  occasionally  been  as- 
aerted,)  at  any  rate  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  purely  English  popula. 
tion,  have  been  found  oonatantly  voting  with  the  majority  of  the  asaem. 
bly  againat  what  ia  called  the  British  part> .  Temporary  and  local  cauaea 
have,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  produced  such  resulta.,    The  national 
hoatility  haa  not  assumed  ita  permanent  influence  till  of  late  years,  nor 
haa  it  exhibited  itaelf  every  where  at  once.    While  it  diaplayed  itself  long 
ago  in  the  oitiea  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  the  leadera  and  massea 
of  the  rival  racee  moat  apeedily  came  into  oollisioo,  the  inha'iitantaof  the 
Eaatern  Townahipa,  who  were  removed  from  all  peraonal  contact  with 
the  French,  and  tboaa  of  the  Diatrict  below  Quebec,  who  experienced 
little  inlierference  from  the  English,  continued  to  a  very  late  period  to 
entertain  comparatively  friendly  feelinga  towarda  those  of  the  oppoaite 
races.  But  thia  i»  a  diatinction  which  has  unfortunatelv,  year  after  year, 
been  exhibiting  itself  more  strongly,  and  diffusing  itaelf  more  widely.— 
One  by  one  the  ancient  Engliah  leadera  of  the  assembly  have  fallen  off 
from  the  majority,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  party  which  aupported 
the  Britiah  Government  against  it.    Every  election  from  the  Town- 
ahipa added  to  the  Engliah  minority.  On  the  other  hand,  year  after  year, 
in  apite  ef  the  varioua  influences  which  a  government  can  exercise,  and 
of  which  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  wsceptible  than  the  French 
Canadiana;  in  apite  of  the  additional  motives  of  prudence  and  patriotiam 
which  deter  timid  or  calm  men  from  acting  with  a  party,  obviously  en- 
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<daDgering  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  violence  of  iis  eonduot,  the  num» 
ber  of  French  Canadiana,  on  vf'.iom  the  gorernment  could  rely,  bae  been 
narrowed  by  t>e  influence  of  those  asaociatirnB  which  have  drawn  them 
into  the  ranks  of  their  kindred.  The  insurrection  oi  1837  completed  the 
division.  Since  the  resort  io  nrA%,  the  two  raoos  have  been  distinctly 
and  compielely  arrayoii  agalns*.  each  other.  No  portion  of  the  English 
population  was  backward  in  taking  arms  in  defence  of  the  government  t 
with  a  singloexc-jption,  no  portion  of  the  Canadian  population  was  al- 
lowed  to  do  so,  eVen  whcte  it  was  asserted  by  some  that  their  loyalty  in- 
clined them  thereto.  The  exasperation  thus  generated  has  extended 
over  the  (vholeof  oach  race. — The  most  just  and  sensible  of  the  English, 
those  whose  politics  had  always  been  most  liberal, those  who  had  always 
advocated  the  most  moderate  policy  in  the  provincial  disputes,  seem  from 
that  moment  to  have  taken  their  part  against  the  French  as  resoIutely,if 
not  as  fiercely  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymeu,  and  to  have  joined  in  the 
determination  never  again  to  submit  to  a  French  majority.  A  few  ex- 
oeptions  mark  the  existence,  rather  than  militate  against  the  truth  of  the 
(general  rule  of  national  hostility.  A  few  of  the  French,  diatiaguished 
l<y  moderate  and  enlui.Ted  views,  still  condemn  the  na  row  national  pre* 
judieee  and  ruinous  vio'ence  of  their  countrymen  whi'j  they  equtlly  re- 
sist what  they  consider  the  violent  ".nd  unjust  picl^^n^ons  of  a  mii.ority, 
and  endeavour  to  form  n,  middle  party  between  the  two  extremes.  A 
large  part  of  the  Catholie  Clergy,  a  few  of  the  principal  proprietors  ot 
the  seignorial  families,  and  some  of  thobe  who  «re  influenced  by  ancient 
connexrons  of  party,  sn.pport  the  government  against  the  revolutionary 
violence.  A  vsi-y  few  persons  of  English  origin  (not  more,  perhaps,than 
fifty  out  of  the  whole  number,)  still  continue  to  act  with  the  party  which 
they  originally  espoused.  Those  who  affect  to  form  a  middle  party  ex. 
ereised  no  influence  on  the  contending  extreiaes ;  and  those  who  side  with 
the  nation  from  which  their  birth  distinguishes  them,  are  regarded  by 
their  countrymen  with  aggravated  hatred,  as  renegades  from  their  race  ; 
while  they  obtain  but  little  of  the  real  affection,  confidence,  or  esteem  of 
those  whom  they  have  joined. 

The  grounds  of  quarrel  which  are  commonly  alleged  appear,  on  invea. 
ligation,  to  have  little  to  do  with  its  real  cause  ;  and  the  inquirer,  who 
has  imagined  that  the  public  demonstration  or  professions  of  the  parties 
have  put  him  in  possession  of  their  real  motives  and  designs,  is  surprised 
to  find,  upon  nearer  observation,  how  much  he  has  been  deceived  by  the 
false  colours  under  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting.  It  is 
not  indeed,  surprising  that  each  party  should,  in  this  instance,  hnve 
practised  more  than  the  usual  frauds  of  language,  by  which  factions  in 
every  country  seek  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  other  communitim  A 
quarrel  based  on  the  mere  ground  of  national  animosity  appo^^x  sc  r«. 
voltingto  the  notions  of  good  sense  and  charity  prevalent  in  the  civili. 
zed  world,  that  the  parties  who  feel  such  a  passion  the  mout  strong1y,and 
indulge  it  the  most  openly,  iir?  at  pro?!  pains  to  class  themselves  under 
any  denominations  but  those  which  vould  correctly  designate  their  ob< 
jects  and  feelings.  The  French  Cauadians  have  attempted  to  shroud 
their  hostility  to  the  influence  of  English  emigration,  and  the  introduc 
tion  of  British  institutions,  under  the  guise  of  warfare  against  the  go. 
vernmant  and  its  supporters,  whom  they  repre»i<4nted  to  be  a  small  knot 
of  corrupt  and  insolent  dependents ;  being  a  majority,  they  have  invoked 
the  principles  of  popular  control  and  democracy,  and  appealed  with  no 
little  effect  to  the  sympathy  of  liberal  politicians  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  English  finding  their  opponents  in  collision  with  the  go. 
vernmentihave  raised  the  cry  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  British  connec. 
tion,  and  denounced  the  republican  designs  of  the  French,  whom  they 
designate,  or  rather  used  to  designate,  by  the  appellation  of  Radicals. — 
Thus  the  French  have  been  viewed  as  a  democruttc  party,  contending 
for  reform  ;  and  the  English,  as  a  Conservative  minority,  protecting  the 
menaced  connection  with  the  British  Crown,  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  empire.  There  is  truth  in  this  notion,  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
means  by  which  each  party  sought  to  carry  its  own  views  of  government 
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into  eflbct.  The  French  majority  asserted  the  most  democratic  doetrinea 
of  tho  rights  of  :i  numerical  mnjority  The  English  minority  availed  it- 
self of  the  protection  of  the  prerogative,  and  allied  itself  with  all  those 
of  the  colonial  iiistitutionp  which  enabled  the  few  to  resist  the  will  of  the 
many.  But  whei  we  look  to  the  obiec's  of  each  party,  the  analogy  to 
our  oivn  politics  i;eenis  to  bo  lost,  if  not  actually  reversed;  the  French 
appear  to  have  used  their  democratic  arms  for  conservative  purposes,  ra. 
ther  that;  thorj  of  liberal  and  enlightened  movement;  and  the  sympa. 
thies  of  the  friends  of  reform  are  laturally  PiiHsted  on  the  side  of  sound 
amelioration  wbich  tho  English  minority  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce 
into  the  antiquated  laws  of  tho  Province. 

Yet  oven  on  the  questions  which  had  been  most  recently  tho  prominent 
matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties,  it  is  difficult  to  bslieve  that 
the  hostility  of  the  races  was  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  pertina. 
city  with  which  the  desired  reforms  were  pressed  or  resisted. 

The  English  complained  of  the  Assembly's  refusal  to  establish  registry 
offices,  and  to  commute  the  feudal  tenures  ;  and  yet  it  was  among  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  loaders  of  the  English  that  I  found  some  of 
tho  opponents  of  both  the  proposed  reforms.  The  leaders  of  the  French 
wero  anxious  to  disclaim  any  hostility  to  these  reforms  themselves.  Many 
of  them  represented  the  reluctance  which  the  assembly  had  exhibited  to 
entertain  these  questions,  as  a  result  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which 
Mr.  Fapineau  exercised  over  that  body ;  his  opposition  was  accounted  for 
by  some  peculiar  prejudices  of  education  and  professional  practice,  in 
which  he  was  said  to  find  little  concurrence  amopg  his  countrymen  ;  it 
was  stated  that  even  his  influence  would  not  have  prevented  these  ques- 
tions from  being  very  favorably  entertained  by  the  assembly,  had  it  ever 
met  again  ;  and  I  received  assurances  of  a  friendly  disposition  toward* 
them,  which  I  must  say  wore  very  much  at  variance  with  the  reluctance 
which  the  leading  men  of  the  party  showed  to  any  co.operation  with  me 
in  the  attempts  which  I  subsequently  made  to  carry  these  very  objects 
into  effect.  At  the  same  time  while  the  leading  men  of  the  French  party 
thus  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the  imputation  of  a  timid  or  narrow, 
minded  opposition  to  theso  improvements,  the  mass  of  the  French  popu- 
lation, who  are  immediate  sufferers  by  the  abuses  of  the  .^eignorial  system, 
exhibited,  in  every  possible  shape,  their  hostility  to  the  state  of  things 
which  their  leaders  had  so  obstinately  maintained.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  great  number  of  the  peasants  who  fought  at  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Charles,  imogined  that  the  principal  result  of  success  would  be 
the  overthrow  of  tithes  and  feudal  burthens  ;  and  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  which  Dr.  Robert  Nelson  issunH.twn  of  the  objects  of  the 
insurrection  wero  stated  to  bo  the  aboiiimn  of  feudal  tenures,  and  the 
establishment  of  registry  offices.*  When  I  observe  these  inconsistencies 
of  conduct  among  tho  opponents  and  supporters  of  these  reforms ;  when 
I  consider  that  their  attainment  was  prevented  by  means  of  the  cen$itaire$, 
the  very  persons  most  interested  in  their  success,  and  that  they  were  not 
more  eagerly  demanded  by  the  wealthier  of  the  English  than  by  tho  arti- 
sans and  labourers  of  that  race  whose  individurl  interests  would  hardly 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  their  suc.<i8s,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  many,  both  of  the  supporters  and  of  the  opponents,  cared  less  for 
the  measures  themselves,  than  for  tho  handle  which  the  agitation  of  them 
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*  Among  the  few  pe  itijns,  except  those  of  mere  compliment,  which  I  received 
from  French  Canadians,  were  throe  or  four  for  the  abolition  and  coinmutation  of 
the  feudal  tenures.  But  the  most  remarkable  wns  one  which  was  presented  from 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Snguenay,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Charles  Drolet, 
lute  M.  P.  p.  for  that  county.  The  petitioners,  who  represented  themselves  os 
suffering  under  a  degree  of  distress  o(  which  the  existence  is  too  deplorably  cer- 
tain,  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the  wild  lands  at  the  head  of  the  Saguenay. 
They  expressed  their  willingnese  to  take  tho  lands  on  any  conditions  which  the 
government  might  propose,  but  they  prayed  that  it  should  not  be  granted  on  the 
feudal  tenure.  • 
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gave  to  their  national  hoatilily  ;  tliat  the  Atieeiubly  reitisted  these  changes 
chiefly  because  the  English  oeaired  them ;  and  tliat  the  eagerness  will) 
which  many  of  the  English  urged  them  was  stimulated  by  tinding  thein 
opposed  by  the  French. 

Nor  did  I  find  the  spirit  which  animated  each  party  at  all  more  coinci- 
dent with  the  representations  current  in  this  country,  than  their  objects 
appeared,  when  tried  by  English,  or,  rather,  by  European  ideas  of  reform- 
ing legislation.  An  utterly  uneducated  and  singularly  inert  population, 
implicitly  obeying  leaders  who  ruled  them  by  the  influence  of  a  blind 
confidence  and  narrow  national  prejudices,  accorded  very  little  with  the 
resemblance  v/hich  had  been  discovered  to  that  high  spirited  democracy 
which  effected  the  American  Revolution.  Still  less  could  1  discover  in 
the  English  population  those  slavish  tools  of  a  narrow  ofBcial  clique,  or 
a  few  purse-proud  merchants,  which  their  opponents  had  described  them 
as  being.  I  have  found  the  main  body  of  the  English  population,  consist. 
ing  of  hardy  farmers  and  humble  mechanics,  composing  a  very  independ. 
ent,  not  very  manageable,  and,  sometimes,  a  rather  turbulent,  democra. 
cy.  Though  constantly  professing  a  somewhat  extravagant  loyalty  and 
high  prerogative  doctrines,  I  found  them  very  determined  on  maintain- 
ing,  in  their  own  persons,  a  great  respect  for  popular  rights,  and  singu. 
larly  ready  to  enforce  their  wishes  by  the  strongest  means  of  constitu- 
tional pressure  on  the  government.  Between  them  and  the  Canadians  I 
found  the  strongest  hostility  ;  and  that  hostility  was,  as  might  be  expect, 
ed,  most  strongly  deuelopud  among  the  humblest  and  rudest  of  the  body. 
Between  them  and  the  small  knot  of  officials,  whose  influence  has  been 
represented  as  so  formidable,  I  found  no  sympathy  whatever  ;  and  it  must 
be  said,  in  justice  to  this  body  of  ofBciale,  who  have  been  so  much  assail- 
ed as  the  enemies  of  the  Canadian  people,  that,  however  little  I  can  ox. 
case  ihe  injurious  influence  of  that  system  of  administration,  which  they 
were  aalled  upon  tc  carry  into  execution,  the  members  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  official  families  were,  of  all  the  English  in  the  country, 
those  m  whom  I  generally  found  most  sympathy  with,  and  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  the  French  population.  I  could  not  therefore  believe  that 
this  animosity  was  only  that  subsisting  between  an  official  oligarchy  and 
a  people ;  and  again,  I  was  brought  to  a  conviction  that  the  contest, 
which  had  been  represented  as  a  contest  of  classes,  was,  in  fact,  a  con- 
test of  races. 

However  unwilling  we  may  be  to  attribute  the  disorders  of  a  country 
connected  with  us  to  a  cause  so  fatal  to  its  tranquillity,  and  one  which  it 
seems  so  difficult  to  remove,  no  very  long  or  laboured  consideration  of 
the  relative  characters  and  position  of  these  races  is  needed  for  convinc- 
ing us  of  their  invincible  hostility  towards  each  other.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  descendants  of  any  of  the  great  European  nations  more 
unlike  each  other  in  character  and  temperament,  more  totally  separated 
from  each  other  by  lan^^uage,  Iaw8,and  modes  of  life, or  placed  in  circum- 
stances more  calculated  to  produce  mutual  misunderstand ir,g,jealousy  and 
hatred.  To  conceive  the  ir.'^ompatibility  of  the  two  races  in  Canada,  i: 
is  not  enough  that  we  should  picture  to  ourselves  a  commur/ty  compos- 
ed of  equal  proportions  of  French  and  English.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
what  kind  of  French  and  English  they  ore  that  are  brought  in  conlact, 
and  in  what  proportions  they  meet. 

The  institutions  of  France,  during  the  period  of  the  colonization  of 
Canada,  were,  perhaps,  more  than  those  of  any  ether  European  nation, 
calculated  to  repress  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  These  institutions  followed  the  Canadian  colonist  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  same  central,  ill.organized,  unimproving  and  repressive 
despotism  extended  over  him.  Not  merely  was  he  allowed  no  voice  in 
the  government  of  his  province,  or  the  clioice  of  his  rulers,  but  he  was 
not  even  permitted  to  associnte  with  his  iieighbLurs  fer  the  regulation  of 
those  municipal  affairs,  whiwii  the  central  authority  neglected  under  the 
pretext  of  managing.  He  obtained  his  land  on  a  tenure  singularly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  his  immediate  Comfort,  and  to  check  his  desire  to  better 
hia  eonditioD,  he  was  placed  at  once  in  a  life  of  constant  and  unvarying 
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kbour,  of  great  material  oonifort,  and  feudal  dependence.  The  etcleti. 
sHtical  authority  to  wliich  he  had  been  accuatomed  eatabliihed  ita  inatitu- 
tions  around  him,  and  the  priest  continued  to  ezerciao  over  him,  its  an> 
cient  influence.  No  general  provision  was  made  for  education  ;  and,  at 
its  necessity  was  not  appreciated,  the  colonist  made  no  attempt  to  repair 
the  negligence  of  his  government.  It  need  not  surprise  us  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  race  of  men  habituated  t  j  the  incessant  labour  of  a 
rudo  and  unskilled,  agriculture„ahd  habitually  fond  of  social  enjoyments,, 
congregated  together  in  rural  communities,  occupying  portions  of  I  ho 
wholly  unappropriated  soil,  Eufiiciont  to  provide  each  family  with  mate- 
rial comforts,  far  beyond  their  ancient  means,  or  almost  their  concep. 
tions  ;  that  they  mude  little  advance  beyond  the  first  progress  in  comfort, 
which  the  bounty  of  the  soil  absolutely  forced  upon  them  ;  that  under  the 
same  institutions  thoy  remained  the  same  un instructed,  inactive  unpro- 
gressive  people.  Along  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its 
tributaries,  they  liave  cleared  two  or  three  strips  of  land,  cultivated  them 
in  the  worst  method  of  small  farming,  and  established  a  series  of  conti- 
nuous village,  which  give  the  country  of  the  seigniories  the  appearance 
of  a  never-ending  street.  Besides  the  cities  which  were  the  seats  of  go. 
vcrnment,  no  towns  wore  established  ;  the  rude  manufactures  of  the 
country  were  and  still  are  carried  on  in  the  cottage  by  the  family  of  the 
habitant ;  and  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  population  derived  their 
subsistence  from  the  scarcely  discernible  commerce  of  ths  province.  What, 
over  energy  existed  among  the  population  was  employed  in  the  fur  trade, 
and  the  occupations  of  hunting,  which  they  and  their  descendrnts  have 
carried  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  still,  in  a  great  measure,  mono, 
polise  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  massof  the  communi. 
ty  exhibited  in  the  New  World  the  characteristics  of  the  peasantry  of  Eu- 
rope. Society  was  dense  ;  and  even  the  wants  and  the  poverty  which 
the  pressure  uf  population  occasioned  in  the  Old  World,  became  not  to  be 
wholly  unknown.  They  clung  to  ancient  prejudices,  ancient  customs 
and  ancient  lavr  9.  not  from  any  strong  sense  of  their  beneficial  effects,  but 
with  the  unreasoning  tenacity  of  an  uneducated  and  unprogressive  people. 
Nor  were  they  wanting  in  the  virtues  of  a  simple  and  industrious Jife,  or 
in  those  which  commou  consent  attributes  to  the  nation  from  which  they 
spring.  The  temptations  which,  in  other  states  of  society,  lead  tooffen. 
ces  against  property,  and  the  passions  which  prompt  to  violence,  were 
little  known  among  them.  They  are  mild  and  kindly,  frugal,  induotrious 
and  honest,  very  sociablo,  cheerful  and  hospitable,  and  distinguished  for 
a  courtesy  and  real  politeness  which  pervades  every  class  of  society.  The 
conquest  has  changed  them  but  little.  The  higher  classes,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns,  have  adopted  some  English  customs  and  feelings  ;  but 
the  continued  negligence  ot  the  British  government  left  the  mass  of  the 
people  without  any  of  the  mstitutions  which  would  have  elevated  theni  in 
freedom  ond  civilization.  It  has  left  them  without  the  education  and 
without  the  institutions  of  local  self-government,  li.'it  would  have  assi- 
milated  their  character  and  habits,  in  the  easiest  and  boat  way,  to  those 
ot  the  empire  of  which  they  became  a  part.  They  remain  an  old  and  sta- 
tionary society,  in  a  new  and  progres&ive  world.  In  all  essentials  they 
are  still  French  ,  but  French  in  every  respect  dissimilar  to  those  of 
France  in  the  present  day.  They  resemble  rather  the  French  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  the  old  regime. 

I  cannot  pass  over  thifi  subject  without  calling  particular  attention  to  a 
petuliarity  in  the  social  condition  of  Ihis  people,  of  which  the  important 
bearing  on  the  troubles  of  Lower  Canada  has  never,  in  my  opinion,  been 
properly  estimated.  The  circumstances  of  a  new  and  unsettled  coun. 
try,  the  operations  of  the  French  laws  of  inheritance,  and  the  absence  of 
any  moans  of  accumulation,  by  commerce  or  manufactures,  have  produ- 
ced a  remarkable  equality  of  properties  and  conditions.  A  few  seigno. 
rial  families  pobsess  hrge,  though  no*  often  very  valuable  properties  ; 
the  class  entirely  dependent  en  wages  is  very  small  ;  the  bulk  of  the  pp. 
pulation  is  composed  of  the  hard-working  yeomanry  of  the  country  din* 
tricti,  commonly  called  habitantt,  and  their  connection*  engaged  in  other 
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oecdpationa.     It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the    want    of  education 
ftinong  the  habitant,  no  means  of  instruction  have  ever  boon  provided  for 
them,  and  they  are  almost  universally  destitute  of  the  qualificationB  even 
of  reading  and  writings.     It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  out  of  a  c^reat 
number  of  boys  and  girls  assembled  at  the  school- house  door  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, all  but  three  admitted,  on  imiuiry,  thai  they  could   not  read.    Yet 
the  children  of  this  large  parish,  attend  school  regularly,   and  actually 
make  use  of  books.    They  hold  the  catechism  book  in  thoir  hanu,  as  if 
they  were  reading,  while  they  only  repeat  its  contonts,  which  they  know 
by  rote.    The  common  assertion,  however,  that  all  classes  of  the  Cana- 
dians are  equally  ignorant,  it.  (>orfectly  erroneous ;  for  I  know  of  no  peo- 
ple among  whom  a  larger  provision  exists  for  the   higher  kinds   of  ele- 
mentary education,  or  among  whom  such  education  is  really  extended  to 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  population.    The  piety  and  bonovolenco  of  the 
early  possessors  of  the  country  founded,  in  tlio  seminaries   that  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  institutions,  of  which  tho  funds  and   acti. 
vity  have  long  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  education.     Seminaries 
and  colleges  have  been,  by  these  bodies,  established  in  tlie  cities  and  iu 
other  central  points.    The  education  given  in  these  establishments  great- 
ly resembles  the  kind  given  in  tho  English  public  schools,  though   it  is 
rather  more  variod.    It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy.— 
The  number  of  pupils  in  those  establishments  is  estimated   altogether  at 
about  a  thousand}  aand  they  turn  out  every  year,  as  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, between  two  and  three  hundred  young  men  thus  educated.    Almost 
all  of  these  are  members  of  the  family  of  some  habitant,  whom   the  pou- 
session  of  greater  quickness  than  his  brothers  has  induced  the   father   or 
the  curate  of  the  parish  to  select  and  send  to  tho   seminary.    These 
young  men  possessing  a  degree  of  information  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  their  families,  are  naturally  averse  to  what  they  regard  as  de- 
scending to  the  humble   occupations  of  their  parents.    A   few  become 
priests ;  but  as  the  military  and  naval  professions  are  closed  against  the 
colonist,  the  greater  part  can  only  find  a  position  suited  to  their  notions 
of  their  own  qualifications  in  the  learne  d  professions  of  advocate,  notary, 
and  surgeon.    As  from  this  cause  these   professions  are  greatly  over- 
stocked, we  find  every  village  in  Lower  Canada  filled  with   notaries  and 
surgeons,  with  little  practice  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  living  among 
their  own  families,  or  at  any  rate  among  exactly  the  same  class.    Thus 
the  persons  of  most  education  in  every  village  belong  to  the  sarpe  fami. 
lies,  and  the  same  original  station  in  life,  as  the  iiliierate  habitans  whom 
I  have  described.    They  are  connected  with  them  by  all  the  associations 
of  early  youth,  and  the  ties  of  blood.    Tho  most  perfect  equality  always 
marks  their  intercourse,  and  the  superior  in  education  is  separated  by  no 
barrier  of  manners,  or  pride,  or  distinct  interests,  from  the  singularly  ig- 
norant peasantry  by  which  he  is  surrounded.    Ho  combines,  therefore, 
the  influences  of  superior  knowledge  and  social  equality,  and   wields  a 
power  over  the  mass,  which  I  do  not  believe  that  the  educated  class  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  world  possess.    To  this  singular  state  of  things 
I- attribute  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Canadian  demagogues. — 
The  most  uninstructed  population  anywhere  trusted  with  political  power 
is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  instructed   persons,   in 
whom  it  reposes  the  confidence  which  nothing  but  such  domestic   con. 
nexion  and  such  community  of  interest  could  generate.     Over  the  class 
of  peraona  by  whom  the  peasantry  are  thus  led  the  government  has  not 
acquired,  or  ever  labored  to  acquire,  influence.    Its  members  have  been 
thrown  into  oppositio'i  by  the  system  of  exclusion  long  prevalent  in  the 
colony,  and  it  is  by  their  agency  that  the  leaders  of  the  assembly  have 
been  enabled  hitherto  to  move  as  one   mass  in  whatever  direction  they 
thought  proper,  the  simple  and  ductile  population   oi  the  country.    The 
entire  neglect  of  education  by  the  government  has  thus,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  contributed  to  render  this  people  ungovernable,  and  to  invest 
the  agitator  with  the  power  which  ho  wields  against  the  laws  and   tho 
pablie  tranquillity. 
Amonf  tliia  people  the  progress  of  emigration  has  of  late  years  Intro* 
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diicod  ati  Rnglisli  popnliilion,  exhibiting  tho  ciitinctnristicB  wilh  which 
wo  are  tainiliar,  as  those  of  tho  moat  enterprising  ot  every  clasH  of  our 
countrymen.  Tho  circumstnncos  of  tho  early  coloninl  ndministratioa 
excluiled  the  native  Canadian  from  power,  and  vpstcd  all  officers  of  trust 
and  emolument  in  the  hands  ofslranuers  of  Knglish  origin.  Tlie  liigiiest 
posts  in  tho  law  wore  confided  to  tho  8:imo  class  of  persons.  Tho  tunc, 
tionarios  of  tho  civil  govornmont,  together  with  the  offioors  of  tho  army, 
comjKiscd  a  kind  of  privileged  class  occupying  the  first  placo  in  tlie  com. 
muiiity,  and  excluding  tiio  higlier  class  of  the  natives  from  society,  as 
well  as  from  tlin  government  ot  their  own  country.  It  was  not  lill  within 
a  very  few  years,  as  was  testified  by  jiersons  wiio  had  scon  mucli  of  tlie 
country,  that  this  society  of  civil  and  military  functionaries  ceased  to  exlii- 
bit  towards  the  higher  order  of  Canadians  an  exclusivctioss  nf  dom  .anour 
whicli  was  more  revolting  to  a  sensitive  and  polite  |)e(iplo  than  tlio  mono- 
poly ot  power  and  profit ;  nor  was  this  national  favouritism  discontinued, 
until  aflor  repoatfd  complaints  and  an  angry  contest,  which  had  oxcited 
passions  that  conci^ssion  could  not  allay.  The  races  had  bucomo  ononiios 
ere  a  tardy  juslico  was  extorted  ;  and  even  then  tho  tiovurnment  discover- 
ed a  mode  of  distributing  its  patrun-igo  among  the  Canadians,  which  was 
quito  as  offensive  to  tliat  people  as  their  previous  exclusion. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  conquest  that  another  and  larger  class  of 
Englisii  settlers  began  to  enter  the  province.  Eiigli^ii  capital  was 
attracted  to  Canada  by  the  vast  quantity  and  valuable  naiuro  of  Ihecxport. 
able  produced  of  tlio  country,  and  tho  groat  facilities  tnr  commerce,  pre- 
sonted  by  tho  natural  means  of  internal  intercourse.  ']  ho  ancient  tniiJe 
of  the  country,  was  conducted  on  a  much  liryer  and  more  profitable  scale  ; 
and  new  branches  of  industry  were  explored.  Tho  active  and  regular 
habits  of  tho  Knglish  capitalist  drove  out  nf  all  the  more  profitahlo  kinds 
of  industry  their  inert  and  careless  competitors  of  the  French  race  ;  but, 
in  respect  of  the  greater  part  (almost  tho  whole)  of  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  tho  Englisii  cannot  bo  said  to  have  encroa- 
ched  on  the  French ;  for,  in  fact,  they  created  employments  and  profits 
which  had  not  previously  existed.  A  fesv  of  tho  ancient  race  smarted 
under  the  loss  occasioned  by  tlie  success  of  English  competition:  but  all  felt 
yet  more  acutely  the  gradual  increase  of  a  class  of  strangers  in  whose  hands 
the  wealth  of  the  country  appeared  to  centre,  and  whosa  CTpenditure  and 
influence  eclipsed  those  of  the  class  which  had  previously  occupied  tiio 
first  position  in  tho  country,  Mor  was  the  intrusion  of  the  English  limited 
to  commercial  enterprizes.  By  degrees,  largo  portions  of  land  were  oc- 
cupied by  them  ;  nor  did  they  confine  thomsolvcs  to  tho  unsettled  and 
distant  country  of  the  townships.  Tho  wealthy  capitalists  invested  his 
money  in  the  purchase  of  soignorial  properties  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
at  tho  present  moment  full  hall  of  the  more  valuable  seignories  are  actually 
owned  by  English  proprietors.  The  seignorial  tenure  is  one  so  little 
adapted  to  our  notions  of  proprietary  rights,  that  the  new  seigneur,  with- 
out any  crnsciousnoss  or  intention  of  injustice,  in  many  instannes  exer. 
cised  his  rights  in  a  manner  which  would  appear  perfectly  fair  in  this 
country,  but  which  the  Canadian  settler  reasonably  regarded  as  oppressive. 
The  English  purchaser  found  an  equally  unexpected  and  just  cause  of  com. 
plaint  in  that  uncertainty  of  the  laws,  which  rendered  his  possession  of 
property  precarious,  and  in  those  incidents  of  the  tenure  which  rendered 
its  alienation  or  improvement  difficult.  Out  on  irritation  greater  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the  large  properties  was  caused  by  tho 
competition  of  the  English  with  the  French  farmer.  The  English  farmer 
carried  with  him  the  experience  and  habits  of  tho  most  improved  agri. 
culture  in  tho  world.  Ho  settled  himself  in  the  townships  bordering  on 
the  seignories,  and  brought  a  fresh  soil  and  improved  cultivation  to  com. 
pete  with  the  worn.out  and  slovenly  farm  of  the  habitant.  Ho  often  took 
the  very  farm  which  the  Canadian  settler  had  abandoned,  and  by  superior 
management  made  that  a  source  of  profit  which  had  only  impoverished 
his  predecessor.  The  ascendancy  which  an  unjust  favouritism  had  con- 
tributed to  give  to  the  English  race  in  the  government  and  the  legal 
profession,  their  own  superior  energy,  skill,  and  capital  secured  to  them 
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in  ovpry  branch  of  induHlry.  Thoy  liuve  developed  tlio  tesourcoB  oflh* 
country — thoy  liavo  constructed  or  improved  its  means  ofconmiunication 
— Ihcy  have  created  its  intornul  and  foreign  conimorce-  The  entire 
wholesale,  and  a  largo  portion  of  the  rntuil  trade  of  the  province,  with 
the  mo8t  profitable  and  nourishing  farms,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  this 
numerical  minority  of  the  population. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  more  working  class  which  depends  on  wages, 
though  proportionally  largo  in  comparison  with  that  to  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  American  continent,  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  very 
small.  Competition  between  persons  of  ditforent  origin  in  this  class  has 
not  exhibited  itself  till  very  rocoiUly,  and  is,  ovon  now,  almost  confined,  to 
the  cities.  Tho  largo  mass  of  the  labouring  population  are  French  in  the 
employ  of  English  capitalists.  Tho  moru  skilled  class  of  artisans  are 
generally  English  ;  but  tho  general  run  of  the  more  laborious  employ, 
monts,  the  French  Canadians  fully  bold  thfir  ground,  against  Englitih 
rivalry.  Tho  emigration  which  took  place  a  few  yoors  ago,  brought  in  a 
class  which  entered  into  more  direct  competition  with  the  French  in  some 
kinds  oT employment  in  tho  towns  ;  but  tho  individuals  elfoctnd  by  this 
competition  were  not  very  many.  I  do  not  believe  that  tho  animosity 
which  exists  between  the  working  classes  of  the  two  origins  is  (he  neces- 
sary result  of  aci'llision  of  interests,  or  of  a  jealousy  of  the  superior  sue. 
cuss  (if  English  labour.  But  national  prejudices  naturally  exercise  tho 
greatest  influence  over  the  most  uneducated  ;  tho  dilleronce  of  language 
is  less  easily  overcome  ;  the  difference  of  manners  and  customs  less  easily 
appreciated.  The  labourers,  whom  tho  emigration  introduced,  contained 
a  number  of  very  ignorant,  turbulent,  and  demoralised  persons,  whoso 
conduct  and  manners  alike  revolted  the  well  ordered  and  courteous'na> 
tives  of  the  same  class.  The  working  men  naturally  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  tho  educ  "d  and  wealth  of  their  own  countrymen.  When 
once  engaged  in  tho  conJict,  their  passions  wcrele<;8  restrained  by  educa- 
tijn  and  prudence;  and  tiie  national  hostility  now  rages  most  fiercely  be- 
tween those  whose  interests  in  reality  bring  them  the  least  in  collision. 

The  two  races  thus  distinct  have  been  brought  into  tho  same  commu- 
nity, under  circumstances  which  rendered  their  contact  inevitably  pro- 
ductive of  collision.  The  difference  of  language  from  the  first  kept  them 
asunder.  It  is  not  anywhero  a  virtue  of  the  English  race  to  look  with 
complacency  on  any  manners,  customs  or  laws  which  appear  strange  to 
them  ;  accustomed  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  own  superiority,  they 
take  no  pains  to  conceal  from  others  their  contempt  and  intolerance  of 
their  usages.  Thoy  found  the  French  Canadians  filled  with  an  equal 
amount  of  national  pride  ;  a  sensitive  but  inactive  pride,  which  disposes 
that  people  not  to  resent  insult,  but  rather  to  keep  aloof  from  thoso  who 
would  keep  them  under.  The  French  could  not  but  feel  the  superiority 
of  English  enterprise  ;  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  their  success  in 
every  undertaking  in  which  they  came  into  contact,  and  to  the  constant 
superiority  which  they  were  acquiring.  They  looked  upon  their  rivals 
with  alarm,  with  jealousy,  and  Hnally  with  hatred.  The  English  repaid 
them  with  scorn,  which  soon  also  assumed  the  uame  form  of  hatred. 
The  French  complained  of  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  the  English  ; 
the  English  accused  tho  French  ol  the  vices  of  a  weak  and  conquered 
people,  and  charged  them  with  meanness  and  perfidy.  The  entire  mis. 
trust  which  the  two  races  have  thus  learned  to  conceive  of  each  other's 
intentions  Induces  them  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  tho  most  inno- 
cent conduct;  to  judge  every  word,  every  act,  and  every  intcntioa  un- 
fairly ;  to  attribute  the  most  odious  designs,  and  reject  everyoverture  of 
kindness  or  fairness,  as  covering  secret  designs  of  treachery  and  ma- 
lignity. 

Religion  formed  no  bond  of  intercourse  and  union.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
admirable  feature  of  Canadian  society,  that  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  any 
religious  dissensions.  Sectarian  intolerance  is  not  merely  not  avowed, 
but  it  hardly  seems  to  influence  men's  feelings.  But  though  'he  pru- 
dence and  liberality  of  both  parties  has  prevented  this  fruitful  source  of 
animosity  from  enbittering  their  quarri>ls,  the  difference  of  religion  has 
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lit  fuct  tended  to  keep  tliein  iiMundur.     Tiicir  prioats  huvo  been   distinct  ; 
thoy  have  not  met  even  in  the  same  church. 

No  common  education  has  served  to  remove  and  soften  the  difTerencos 
of  origin  and  language.  Tho  associations  of  youth,  the  sports  of  chiki. 
hood,  and  tho  studies  by  wiiich  tho  character  of  manhood  is  modified,  nro 
distinct  and  totally  diti'orent.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  there  are  English 
schools  and  Froncli  schools  ;  tho  children  in  tlieso  are  accustomed  to 
tight  nation  oguinst  nation,  and  the  qiiarrolH  that  arise  among  boys  in  tho 
Htrcots  usually  exhibit  a  division  into  English  on  ono  side,  and  French  on 
the  other. 

As  llioy  aro  tuughl  apart,  so  are  thoir  studies  difl'erent.  Tho  literature 
with  wliiuh  ouch  is  t  o  most  cunversunt,  is  that  of  tho  peculiar  language 
uf  each  ;  and  all  tho  idons  whicii  mon  derive  from  books,  come  to  each  of 
them  from  perfectly  different  sources  Tho  ditferoiice  of  language  in 
this  respect  produces  cflbcts  quite  apart  from  those  which  it  has  m  tho 
mere  intercourse  of  tho  two  races.  Tliose  who  have  reflected  on  the 
powerful  influence  of  language  and  thought,  will  perceive  in  how  differ- 
ont  a  manner  people  who  speak  in  ditferunt  languages  are  apt  to  think  ; 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  France,  know  that  the 
same  opinion  will  be  expressed  by  an  English  and  French  writer  of  tho 
present  day,  not  meruly  in  difi'eront  words,  but  in  a  stylo  so  difforcut  as 
to  mark  utterly  different  habits  of  thought.  This  difforenco  is  very  strik- 
ing in  Lower  Canada ;  it  exists  not  merely  in  the  books  of  most  influence 
and  repute,  which  are  of  course  thuso  of  tho  great  writers  of  Franco  and 
England,  and  by  which  the  minds  of  the  respective  races  are  formed,  but 
it  is  observable  in  the  writings  which  now  issue  from  the  colonial  press. 
The  articles  in  tho  newspapers  of  each  race,  are  written  in  a  style  as 
widely  diflterent  ns  those  of  France  and  England  at  present ;  and  the  ar- 
guments which  convince  tho  one,  are  calculated  to  appear  utterly  unin. 
telligible  to  the  other. 

The  differonco  of  language  produces  misconceptions  yet  more  fatal 
even  than  those  which  it  occasions  with  respect  to  opinions;  it  aggra- 
vates the  national  animosities,  by  representing  all  tho  events  of  the  day 
in  utterly  different  lights.  This  political  misrepresentation  of  facts  iq 
ono  of  the  incidents  of  a  free  press  in  every  free  country  ;  but  in  nations 
in  which  all  speak  the  same  language,  those  who  receive  a  misrepreson. 
tation  from  one  side,  have  generally  some  means  of  learning  the  truth 
from  the  other.  In  Lower  Canada,  however,  whero  the  French  and  En- 
glish papers  represent  adverse  opinion^,  and  where  no  large  portion  of  the 
community  can  read  both  languages  with  case,  those  who  receive  the 
misrepresentation  are  rarely  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  .tieans  of  cor- 
rection. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  perversity  with  which  misrepre- 
sentations are  habitually  made,  and  the  gross  delusions  which  find  cur- 
rency among  the  people  ;  they  thus  live  in  a  world  of  misconceptions,  in 
which  each  party  is  set  against  the  othct  not  only  by  diversity  of  feelings 
and  opinions,  but  by  an  actual  belief  in  an  utterly  different  set  of  facts. 

The  differences  thus  early  occasioned  by  education  and  language,  are 
in  no  wise  softened  by  the  intercourse  of  after-life  ;  their  business  and 
occupations  do  not  bring  the  two  races  into  friendly  contact  and  co-op- 
peration,  but  only  present  them  to  each  other  in  occasional  rivalry.  A 
laudable  emulation  has  of  late  induced  the  French  to  enter  on  tho  field 
previously  occupied  by  the  English,  and  to  attempt  to  compete  with  them 
in  commerce,  but  it  is  much  to  bo  lamented  that  this  did  not  commence 
until  the  national  animosities  had  arrived  almost  at  the  highest  pitch; 
and  that  the  competition  has  been  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wi- 
den  the  pre-existing  differences.  Tho  establishment  of  the  •'  Banque  du 
Peuple"  by  French  capitalists,  is  an  event  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  indication  of  an  awakening  commercial  energy  among  the 
French,  and  it  is  therefore  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  success  of 
the  new  enterprise  was  uniformly  promoted  bydirect  and  illiberal  appeals  to 
the  national  feelings  uf  the  race.  Some  of  tho  French  have  lately  es- 
tabliahed  steamboatB  to  compete  with  the  monopoly  which  a  combina- 
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lion  of  EngliNli  cnpilulistH  lind  for  ponio  timn  piijoynd  on  tlio  St.  Law- 
runcp,  and  sinnll  and  Boiiiowliut  unnomforlablo  ns  thoy  woro,  thoy  wcro 
rcgardtid  wiili  favor  on  acoount  of  tlioir  superiority  in  tlio  oxeontial  qun- 
lilioB  of  certainly  and  colority.  Hut  this  was  not  considered  ouiilcient  to 
insiiro  their  success  ;  an  appeal  wau  constantly  mado  lo  )|ie  national 
feelings  of  the  French  for  un  exclusive  preference  of  the  •'  French" 
lino,  and  I  have  known  a  French  newspaper  announco  wilii  satisfaction 
the  fact,  tliat  on  tlio  previous  ilay  tho  French  stcaniers  to  Quebec  and 
Laprairio  had  arrived  at  Montreal  with  a  great  many  passengers,  and  tho 
Eiiglisli  with  very  t'nw.  'I'ho  Knglish,  on  tho  oihor  hand,  appealed  to 
exactly  tho  tiaiiio  kind  of  I'ut.-iings,  and  used  to  apply  to  the  French  steam, 
boats  the  epithets  of  "  Ua<iical,"  •'  Kobel,"  and  "  Disloyal."  Tho  inlro. 
duction  of  this  kind  of  national  preference  into  this  department  of  busi. 
uess,  produced  a  particularly  niischiovous  cfliict,  inasmuch  as  it  separat- 
ed the  two  ranos  dii  some  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  thoy  had  benn 
previously  thiowii  into  each  other's  society.  Thoy  rarely  moot  al  tho 
inns  in  the  cities  ;  the  principal  hotels  are  almost  exclusively  lillcd  with 
English  and  with  foreign  travellers  ;  nnd  tho  French  are,  for  tho  most 
part,  received  at  each  other's  houses,  or  in  boarding  houses,  in  which 
they  meet  with  few  English. 

Nor  do  their  amusemonla  bring  them  more  in  contact.  Social  inter, 
course  never  existed  bi^tween  the  two  races  in  any  but  the  higher  classes, 
and  it  is  now  almost  destroyed.  I  hoard  of  but  ono  house  in  Quebec  in 
which  both  races  met  on  pretty  equal  and  amicable  terms,  and  this  was 
mentioned  as  a  singular  instance  of  good  scnso  on  tho  part  of  the  gentle, 
man  to  whom  it  belongs.  At  tho  commencement  of  Lord  Aylmer's  ad. 
ministration,  an  entertainment  was  given  to  His  Lordship  hy  Mr.  Fapi* 
neau,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  was  generally  under, 
stood  to  bo  intended  as  a  mark  of  confidence  and  good-will  towards  tho 
Governor,  and  of  a  conciliatory  disposition.  It  was  given  on  a  very  largo 
scale,  a  very  great  number  of  persons  woro  present;  and  of  that  number 
I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  that  he  and  ono  other 
were  tho  only  English,  except  the  Governor  and  his  suite.  Indeed,  tho 
difference  of  manners  in  the  two  races  renders  a  general  social  intercourso 
almost  impossible. 

A  singular  instance  of  national  incompatibility  was  brought  before  my 
notice,  in  an  attempt  which  I  mado  to  promote  an  undertaking,  in  which 
the  French  wero  said  to  take  a  groat  deal  of  interest.  I  accepted  tho  of. 
fice  of  president  of  tiie  A!;ricullural  Association  of  the  District  of  Que- 
bec, and  attended  the  show  previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  I 
then  found  that  the  French  farmers  would  not  compete  even  on  this  neu. 
tral  ground  with  the  English.  Distinct  prizes  wero  given,  in  almost 
overy  department,  to  tho  two  races  ;  and  tho  national  ploughing  matches 
were  carried  on  in  separate  and  distant  fields. 

While  such  is  their  social  intercourse,  it  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  tho 
animosities  of  the  two  racna  can  frequently  be  softened  by  tho  formation 
of  domestic  connexions.  During  the  first  period  of  tho  possession  of  tho 
colony  by  the  English,  intermarriages  of  tho  two  races  woro  by  no  means 
uncommon.  But  thoy  are  now  very  rare,  and  where  such  unions  occur 
they  are  generally  formed  with  members  of  tho  French  families,  which 
I  have  described  as  politically,  and  almost  nationally,  separated  t>om  tho 
bulk  of  their  own  race. 

I  could  mention  various  slight  features  in  tho  state  of  society  which 
show  the  all-pervading  and  marked  division  of  the  races,  but  nothing, 
(though  it  will  sound  paradoxical)  really  proves  their  entire  separation 
so  much  as  the  rarity,  nay,  almost  total  absence,  of  personal  encounters 
between  the  two  races.  Disputes  of  this  kind  are  almost  confined  to  the 
ruder  order  of  the  people,  and  seldom  proceed  to  acts  of  violence.  As 
respects  the  other  classes,  social  intercourse  between  the  two  races  is  so 
limited,  that  the  more  prominent  or  excitable  antagonists  nevnr  meet  in 
the  same  room.  It  cume  to  my  knowledge  that  a  gentleman  who  was 
for  some  years  a  most  active  and  dotermined  loader  amongst  tho  English 
population,  had  never  once  been  under  a  private  roof  with  French  Ca. 
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nadiani  of  hia  own  rank  in  life,  until  lia  met  aoine  at  tablo  on  tho  invita. 
lion  of  pemona  ultaulied  to  my  inisaioii,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  aaaoci. 
uting  indilferently  with  French  and  FJiighali.  There  are  therefore  no  pot 
litical  peraonal  controverHiea.  The  ordinary  occasions  of  ooUlaion  never 
occur,  and  men  must  quarrel  so  publicly  or  so  deliberately,  that  prudenott 
reatraina  them  from  commencing,  individually,  what  would  probably  end 
in  a  general  and  bloody  contlict  of  numbers.  Their  mutual  fears  restrain 
peraonal  disputes  and  riots,  even  among  tho  lower  orders;  iho  French 
know  and  dread  the  superior  physical  strength  ot  the  English  in  the 
cities  i  and  the  English  in  these  places  refrain  from  exhibiting  their  pow. 
er,  from  fear  of  the  revenge  that  might  be  taken  on  their  countrymen, 
who  are  scattered  over  the  rural  parishes. 

This  feeling  of  mutual  forbearance  extenda  so  far  as  to  produce  an  ap. 
parent  calm  with  respect  to  public  matters,  which  is  calculated  to  perplex 
a  stranger  who  has  heard  much  of  the  a,  mosities  of  the  province,  ^lo 
trace  of  them  appears  in  public  meetings ;  and  these  take  place  in  every 
direction,  in  the  most  excited  periods,  and  gooff  without  disturbance.and 
almost  without  dissent.  Tho  fact  is,  that  both  parties  have  come  to  a 
tacit  underatanding,  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  each  other  on  these 
occasions  ;  each  party  knowing  that  it  would  always  be  in  the  power  of 
the  other  to  prevent  its  meetings.  The  British  party  consequently  have 
their  meetings  ;  the  French  theirs  ;  and  neither  disturb  the  other.  The 
complimentary  addresses  which  I  received  on  various  occasions,  marked 
the  same  entire  separation,  even  in  a  mattecin  which  it  might  be  euppo. 
sed  that  party  fooling  would  not  be  felt,  or  would  from  mere  prudence 
and  propriety  be  concealed.  I  had  from  the  same  places  French  and 
English  addresses,  and  I  never  found  the  two  races  uniting,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  where  I  met  with  the  names  of  two  or  three  isolated  members 
of  one  origin,  who  happened  to  dwell  in  a  community  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  other.  The  two  parties  combine  for  no  public  object; 
they  cannot  harmonise  even  in  associations  of  charily.  The  only  public 
occasion  on  which  they  ever  meet  is  in  the  jury-box ;  and  they  meet  there 
only  to  the  utter  obstruction  of  justice. 

The  hoatility  which  thus  pervades  society  was  sometime  growing  be* 
fore  it  became  of  prominent  importance  in  the  politics  of  the  Province. — 
It  was  inevitable  that  such  social  feelings  must  end  in  a  deadly  political 
strife.  The  French  regarded  with  jealousy  the  influence  in  politics  of  a 
daily  increasing  body  of  the  strangers,  whom  they  so  much  disliked  and 
dreaded ;  the  wealthy  Engliah  were  olTended  at  finding  that  their  proper, 
ty  gave  them  no  influence  over  their  French  dependents,  who  were 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  leadera  of  their  own  race  ;  and  the  farmers 
and  traders  of  the  same  race  were  not  long  before  they  began  to  bear 
with  impatience  their  utter  political  nullity  in  the  midst  of  the  majority 
of  a  population,  whose  ignorance  they  contemned,  and  whose  political 
views  and  conduct  seemed  utterly  at  variance  with  their  own  notions  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  self-government.  The  superior  political 
and  practical  intelligence  of  the  English  cannot  be  for  a  moment  dispu. 
ted.  The  great  rnasi  of  the  Canadian  population,  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  and  have  found  in  a  few  of  the  institutions  of  their  country,  even 
the  elements  of  political  education,  were  obviously  inferior  to  the  Eng* 
lish  settlers,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  had  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  education,  and  had  boon  trained  in  their  own  country  to  take 
a  part  in  public  busines  of  one  kind  or  another.  With  respect  to  the 
more  educated  classes,  the  superiority  is  not  so  general  or  apparent ;  in. 
deed,  from  all  the  information  that  I  could  collect,  I  incline  to  think  that 
the  greater  amount  of  refinement,  of  speculative  thought,  and  of  the 
knowledge  that  books  can  give,  is,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions,  to  be 
found  among  the  French.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  even 
more  decidedly,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Engliah  have  been 
placed  in  Lower  Canada,  acting  on  their  original  political  education, 
have  endowed  the  leaders  of  that  population  with  much  of  that  practical 
sagacity,  taot,  and  energy  in  politics  in  which  I  must  say  that  the  bad 
institutions  of  the  colony  have,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  the  leaders  of 
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th«  Frenah  dtplurably  dafivitnl.  That  ■  rac*  which  kU  itfU  Uiui  aap** 
rior  in  political  activity  and  Intalliganca  ahould  aubmil  with  patienc*  to 
the  rule  of  a  majority  which  it  could  not  reapect,  waa  impotaibla.  At 
what  timo  and  from  what  particular  cauae  the  hoatility  between  auch  ■ 
majority  and  auoh  a  minority,  which  waa  ture  aooner  nr  lat<T  to  break 
out,  actually  became  of  paramount  importance,  it  ia  difficult  to  kay.  The 
hoatility  between  the  aaanmbly  and  the  the  Britiah  government  had  long 
gives  a  tendency  to  attacka,  on  the  part  of  the  popular  leadera  on  the  na- 
tion to  which  that  government  belonged.  It  ia  aaid  that  the  appeala  to 
the  national  uride  and  animoaities  of  the  French,  became  more  ilirect  and 

feneral  on  tne  oecaaion  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  re-unite  Upper  and 
lower  Canada  in  1823,  which  the  loader*  of  the  aaaembly  viewed  or 
repreaented  aa  a  blow  aimed  at  the  inatitutiona  of  their  province.  The 
anger  of  the  Engliah  waa  excited  by  the  denunciationa  of  themaelvea, 
which,  aubaequently  to  thia  period,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  huarinK. — 
They  had  poaaibly  aome  little  aympathy  with  the  membera  of  the  provin. 
eial  government  of  their  own  race ;  and  their  feelinga  were,  probably.yet 
more  Btrongly  excited  in  favour  of  the  connexion  of  the  colony  with 
Great  Britain,  which  the  proceedin^a  of  the  Aaaembly  appeared  to  en> 
danger.  But  the  abu!.ea  exiating  under  tho  provincial  government,  gave 
•ucn  inducementa  to  remain  in  opposition  to  it,  that  the  representatives 
of  each  race  continued  for  a  long  timo  to  act  together  against  it.  And 
aa  the  bulk  of  the  English  population  in  the  Townships  and  on  the  Olta. 
wa  were  brought  into  very  litUe  personal  contact  withthe  French,  I  am  in . 
olined  to  think  that  it  might  have  been  some  time  longer,  ere  the  diM- 
putea  of  origin  would  have  assumed  an  importance  paramount  to  all 
others,  had  not  the  Asaembly  come  into  collision  with  the  whole  English 
population  by  ita  policy  with  respect  to  internal  improvements,  and  to 
the  old  and  defective  laws,  which  operated  as  a  bar  to  the  alienation  of 
land,  and  to  the  formation  of  aaaociationa  for  commercial  purposes. 

TheEngliah  population,an  immigrant  and  enterprising  population, look- 
ed on  the  American  provinces  aa  a  vaat  field  for  aettlement  and  apecula. 
tion,  and  in  the  common  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  that 
oontinent,  regarded  it  as  the  chief  busineaa  of  the  government  to  promote, 
by  all  poasible  use  of  ita  logialative  and  administrative  powers,  the  in- 
crease  of  population  and  the  accumulation  of  property  ;  thny  found  the 
laws  of  real  property  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  easy  alienation,  of  land, 
which  is  in  a  new  country,  absolutely  essential  to  its  settlement  and  im. 
provement  ;  they  found  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the  internal  oommuni- 
oationa  of  the  country,  and  the  utter  want  of  IookI  self  government  ren> 
der  it  necessary  for  them  to  apply  to  the  Assembly  for  every  road  or 
bridge,  or  other  public  work  that  was  needed  ;  they  wished  to  form 
themaelvea  in  eompaniea  for  the  eatablishment  of  banks,  end  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  canals,  ai^  to  obtain  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  auch  works,  with  funds  of  their  own.  And  as  the  first 
requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  they  desired  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  completion    of  that 

f  real  series  of  public  works  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  render  the  St. 
Awrence  and  the  Ottawa  navigable  throughout  their  whole  extent. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Assembly  of  a  deliberate  design 
to  check  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  Lower  Canada,  it  cannot  be 
denied  thaA  the^-  looked  with  considerable  jealousy  and  dislike  on  the  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  what  the^.  regarded  as  a  foreign  and  hostile  race  ; 
they  looked  on  the  province  as  the  patrimony  of  their  own  race  ;  they 
viewed  it  not  aa  a  country  to  be  aettled,  but  as  one  already  settled ;  and 
instead  of  legislating  in  the  American  spirit,  and  first  providing  for  the 
future  population  of  the  province,  their  primary  care  was,  in  the  spirit  of 
legislation  which  prevails  in  the  Old  World,  to  guard  the  interoFts  and 
feelings  of  the  present  race  of  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  considered  the 
oew  comers  as  subordinate ;  they  refused  to  increaae  the  burthens  of  the 
country  by  imposing  taxes  to  meet  the  expenditure  required  for  improve- 
ment, and  they  also  refused  to  dirrct  to  that  object  any  of  the  funds  pre- 
viously devoted  to  the  other  purposes.  The  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
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Montreal  wai  auipandod,  from  a  politioal  antip&tlij  to  a  Uading  Engliah 
tnarchant  who  had  bevn  ibo  moat  aotiva  or  the  coinm  iaa  iona ra,  and  67 
whom  it  had  been  oonduotad  with  the  moal  admirable  auoceaa.    It  ia  but 
juat  to  aay  that  acme  of  the  worka  which  the  Aaaembly  authoriand  and  en. 
oouragod  were  undertaken  on  a  aoaleof  due  moderation,  andaatiafaotori. 
ly  perfooled  and  brought  into  operation.     Othera,  eapeoiall^   the  great 
«ommuntaationa  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  Aaaembly  ahowed  a 
groat  reluctance  to  promote  or  even  to  permit.     It  ia  true  that  there  was 
conaidorahlo  foundation  for  their  objectiona  to  the  plan  on  which  the  Le> 
gialiiture  of  Upper  Canada  had  commenced  aome  of  Iheae  worka,  and  to 
the  modo  in  which  it  had  cnrried  them  on;  but  the  Engliah  complained 
that  inatead  of  profiting  by  the  experience  which  they  might  have  derived 
from  thia  aource,  the  Aaaembly  aoemed  only  to  make  ita  objectiona  a  pre* 
text  for  doing  ni<thing.    The   opplioationa   for  banka,   railroada  and 
oanala  were  laid  on  one  side  until  aome  general  meaaures  could  be  adopt- 
ed with  regard  to  such  undertakinga  ;  but  the  general  meaaurea  thus  pro* 
ntised  were  never  posaod,  and  the  particular  enterprisea  were  prevented. 
The  adoption  of  a  registry  was  refuted  on  the  alleged  ground  of  itaincon. 
aiatenry  wiih  the  French  inatitutiona  of  the  province,  and  no  meaauae  to 
attnin  thia  de-irable  end,  in  a  leaa  obnoxioua  mode,  waa  prepared  by  the 
leadera  of  the  Aaaembly.    The  feudal  tenure  waa  aupported,  aa  a  mild 
and  juat  proviaion  for  the  aetlloment  of  a  new  country  ;  a  kind  of  aaaur- 
ancu  given  by  a  committoe  of  the  Aaaembly,  that  aome  ateps  ahould  be 
taken  to  remove  tlio  most  injurioua  incidenta  of  the  aeignorial  tenure, 
produced  no  practical  reaultii  ;  and  the  enterprises  ol  the  English  were  still 
thwarted  by  the  obnoxioua  laws  of  the  country.   In  all  theae  deoiaions  of 
the  Aasembly,  in  its  diacuaaions  and  in  the  apparent  motivea  of  ita  eon. 
duct,  the  Engliah  population  perceived  tracoa  of  a  deairo  to  repreas  the 
influx  and  the  auccesa  of  their  race.     A  meaaure  for  imposing  a  tax  on 
emigranta,  though  recommended  by  the  Home  Government,  and  war. 
ranied  by  the  policy  of  thoae  neighbouring  statea  which  give  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  immigration,  waa  argued  on  such  grounds  in  the  Ac- 
eembly  that  it  waa  not  unjuatly  regarded  aa  indicative  of  an  intention  to 
exclude  any  further  aocession  to  the  Engliah  population  ;  and  theindus. 
try  of  the  Engliah  waa  thus  retarded  by  this  conduct  of  the  Aaaembly. 
Some  diatricts,  particularly  that  of  the  eaatern  townships,  whore  the 
French  race  baa  no  footing,  were  seriously  injured  by  the  refusal  of  ne* 
ceaaa.'y  improvementa  ;  and  the  English  inhabitants  generally  regarded 
the  policy  of  the  Aaaembly  aa  a  plan  for  preventing  any  further  emigra- 
tion to  the  province,  of  stopping  the  growth  of  English  wealth,  and  of 
rendering  precarious  the  Engliah  property  already  invealed  or  acquired 
in  Lower  Canada. 

The  Aaaembly  of  which  they  thua  complained,  and  of  which  they  en. 
tertained  apprehensions  BO  serious,  was  at  tho  aame  time  in  colliaion  with 
the  executive  government.  The  party  in  power,  and  which,  by  means 
of  the  legislative  council,  kept  the  Assembly  in  check,  gladly  availed  it. 
ceir  of  the  diacontents  of  this  powerful  and  energetic  minority,  offered  it 
ita  protection,  and  undertook  the  furtherance  of  ita  views;  and  thus  wss 
cemented  the  singular  alliance  between  the  Engliah  population  and  the 
colonial  officials,  who  combined  from  perfectly  different  motives,  and 
with  perfectly  different  objects,  against  a  common  enemy.  The  English 
desired  rnform  and  liberal  measures  from  the  Assembly,  which  refused 
them,  while  it  was  urging  other  reforms  and  demanding  other  liberal 
measures  from  the  executive  government.  The  Assembly  complained  of 
the  oppressive  use  of  the  power  of  the  executive ;  the  English  com. 
plained  that  they,  a  minority,  suffered  under  the  oppressive  use  to  which 
power  was  turned  by  the  French  majority.  Thus  a  bold  and  intelligent 
democracy  was  impelled,  by  its  impatience  for  liberal  measures,  joined 
to  its  national  antipathies,  to  make  common  cause  with  a  government 
which  waa  at  issue  with  the  majority  on  the  question  of  popular  righis. 
The  actual  oonHict  commenced  by  a  collision  between  the  ezaoutive  and 
the  French  majority ;  and,  aa  the  Engliah  population  rallied  round  th« 
government,  supported  its  pretenaiona,  and  designated  themselves  by  the 
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appellation  of  "  loyni,"  the  naunen  nf  tho  quarrbl  were  natorally  luppoied 
to  be  much  more  limple  than  they  really  were;  end  the  extent  of  the 
diviaion  which  existed  among  the  inhnbitanla  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  oombatanta  arrayed  on  each  aide,  and  the  irro< 
mediable  nature  of  the  dispute,  were  concealed  from  the  public  view. 

The  treaionabio  attempt  of  the  French  party  to  carry  its  political  ob- 
jeeta  into  ot]act  by  an  appeal  to  arma,  brought  thoie   hoatile  raoea  into 
general  and  armed  collision.     I  will  not  dwell  on  vhe  melonchoiy  aornea 
exhibited  in  tho  prog reas  of  tho  oonteat,  er  the  fleroe  p<iBsiona  which  held 
an  unchecked  away  during  the  insurrection,  or  immediaiely    after   ite 
auppresaion.     It  ia  not  diflioult  to  conceive  how  greatly  the  evils,  which  I 
have  deacribed    as   previously  existing,  have  been   aggravated    by  the 
war ;  how  terror  and  revenge  nouriahed,  in  each  portion  of  the  popular 
tion,  a  bitter  and  irreconcileablo  hatred  to  each  oiher,  and  to  tho  institu. 
tione  of  the  country.    The  French  population,  who  had  for  some  timo 
exercised  a  great  and  increasing  power   through   the  medium  of  tho 
House  of  Assembly,   found  their   hopes  unoxpocledly   prostrated   in  the 
dust.     The  physical  force  which  they  had  vaunted  was  called  into  action, 
and  proved  to  be  utterly  inefficient.    The  hope  of  recovering  (heir  previous 
ascendancy    under    a     constitution     similar     to    that     suspended    al- 
most ceased  to  exist.     Removed  from  all  actual  ahare  in  the  government 
of  the  country  they  brood  in   silence   over  the  memory   of  their  fallen 
countrymen,  of  their  burnt  villages,  of  their  ruined  property,  of  their 
extinguished  ascendance,  and  of  their  humbled  notionality.    To  the  go* 
vernment  and  the  English  they  oscribe  these  wrongs,  and  nourish  sgainst 
both  an  indiscriminating  and  eternal  at.imooity,     Nor  have  the  English 
inhabitants  forgotten  in  their  triumph  the  terror  with  which  they  saddenly 
•aw  themselves  surrounded  by  an  insurgent  majority,  and  the  incident* 
which  alone  appealed  to  aave  them  from  the  uncheclced  domination  of 
their    antagoniats.     They    find    themselves   still    a    minority    in    the 
midst  of  a  hostile    and  org'  nixed    people ;    apprehensiona    of  secret 
conspiracies  and  sanguinary  ueaigns  haunt  them  unceaaingly,  and  their 
only  hope  of  safety  ia  suppoaed  to  rest  on  systematically   terrifying  and 
disabling  the  French,  and  in  preventing  a  majority  of  that  race  trom  ever 
again   being    predominant  in   any   portion  of  the   Legislature  of  that 
province,  I  deacribe  in  strong  terma  the  feelinga  which  appear  to  me  to 
animate  each  portion  of  the  population  ;  and  the   picture   which  I  draw 
ropreaenta  a  atate  of  thinga  so  little  familiar  to  the  personal  isxperience  of 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  many  will  probably  regard  it  aa  the 
work  of  mere   imagination  ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  the  accuracy  and 
moderation  of  my  description   will  be   acknowledged   by  oil  who  have 
seen  the  atate  of  society  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  last  year.    Nor  do 
I  exaggerate  the  inevitable  constancy  any  more  than  the  intensity  of 
this  animosity.    Never    again   will  the  present  generation   of  French 
Canadians  yield  a  loyal  submission  to  a  British  government;  never  again 
will  the  English  population  tolerate  the  authority  of  a  House  of  Assem* 
biy  in  which  the  French  shall  poasess  or  even  approximate  to  a  ma- 
jority. 

Nor  is  it  simply  the  working  of  representative  government  which  is 
placed  out  of  question  by  the  present  disposition  of  the  two  races;  every 
institution  which  requires  for  its  efficiency  a  confidence  in  the  mass  of 
the  people,  or  co  operation  between  its  classes,  is  practically  in  abeyance 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  militia,  on  which  the  main  defence  of  the  province 
againat  external  enemies,  and  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  functions  of 
internal  police  have  hitherto  depended,  is  completely  disorganized.  A 
muster  of  that  force  would,  in  some  districts,  be  the  occasion  forqusrrels 
between  the  races,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
the  attempting  to  arm  or  employ  it  would  be  merely  arming  the  enemies 
of  the  government.  The  course  of  justice  is  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
same  cause ;  a  just  decision  in  any  political  cose  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  ; 
even  the  judicial  bench  i^,  in  the  opinion  of  both  races,  divided  into  two 
hostile  sections  of  French  and  English,  from  neither  of  whom  isjusticti 
expected  by  the  mass   of  the  hostile  party.     The  partiality  of  grand  and 
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|MUy  jurioa  ii  a  matter  of  certainty  ;  each  raca  ruliaa  on  the  vote  of  Ita 
countrymen  to  safe  U  harmleu  from  the  law,  and  the  mode  ofclialleng* 
ing  allowa  of  tueh  an  exoluaton  of  the  hoatilo  party,  that  the  French  of* 
fender  may  make  aiiro  of,  and  the  Engliih  hope  lor  a  favorable  jury,  and 
a  oonnquent  acquittal.  Thi*  atate  of  things  and  the  coniequent  impunity 
of  politleal  ofl'oncei,  art  distinctly  admitted  hy  both  sides.  The  trial  of 
the  murderers  of  Chartrand  has  placed  this  dispoMilion  of  the^>Oench 
jurors  in  a  moit  glaring  littht;  the  notes  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  this  ease 
were  transmitted  by  mo  to  the  Secrotory  of  State  ;  and  a  poriiHal  of  them 
will  satisfy  every  candid  and  well-olrdort*d  mind  that  a  base  and  cruel  aa> 
aassinatiun,  committed  without  a  single  circumstance  of  provocation  or 
palliation,  was  brought  home  by  evidence  which  no  man  over  pretended 
to  doubt,  against  the  prisoner,  whom  the  jury  nevortholoss  acquitted. — 
The  duty  ol  giving  this  dishonnst  verdict  hud  bosn  most  assiduously  and 
shamefully  inculcated  by  the  French  press  before  the  trial  came  on  ;  tho 
jurors  are  said  to  have  been  kept  fur  some  time  previous  in  tho  hands 
of  zealous  partisans,  whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  inHuence  their  in- 
clination, but  to  stimulate  their  courage  ;  tho  array  of  the  loaders  of  the 
party  who  wore  presonl  at  tho  trial  was  supposed  to  be  collected  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  acquittal  was  celebrated  at 
public  entertainments,  to  which  the  jurors  were  invited  in  order  that  they 
might  bo  thanked  fur  their  verdict. 

But  the  influence  ot  this  animosity  does  not  obstruct  tho  course  of  jus- 
tice in  political  causes  alone.  An  example  of  obstruction  of  ordinary 
erim'nal  Justice  lately  occurred  at  Quebec,  A  person  had  been,  during 
a  previous  term,  indicted  and  tried  fur  some  ofTonco  seriously  affociing 
his  moral  character.  The  charge  had  boon  supported  by  a  witness  whom 
the  jury  considered  perjured,  and  the  accused  had  been  acquitted.  Hav- 
ing reason  to  believe  that  the  witness  had  been  instigated  by  a  neighbour, 
the  acquitted  person  indicted  this  neighbour  for  subornation  of  perjury  ,and 
brought  the  witness,  who  had  formerly  appeared  against  himself,  to  prove 
the  falsehood  of  his  previous  cvidenco,and  the  fact  otitis  subornation.  The 
proof  of  subornation  appears  to  have  rested,  in  somo  particulars,  to* 
n^ch  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  this  witness  ;  the  jury  differed  in 
opinion,  ono  portion  of  them  believing  the  guilt  of  the  accused  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactoEily  established,  the  other  refusing  to  believe  that 
part  of  the  case  which  depended  solely  on  thp  evidence  of  a  man  who 
came  into  court  to  swear  to  the  fact  of  his  own  previous  perjury.  This 
Was  a  difference  of  opinion  which  might  naturally  divide  a  jury ;  but  aa 
all  the  parties  were  French,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumatances 
which  marks  this  as  a  case  in  which  feelings  of  politics  or  origin  could 
be  supposed  to  operate,  it  will,  I  imagine,  appear  singular  that  the  jury, 
being  composed  nearly  equally  of  French  and  English,  all  the  French  were 
on  one  side,  all  the  English  on  tho  other.  Afler  long  discussion  the  jury 
came  into  court,  and  declared  their  inability  to  agree  ;  and  the  foreman, 
on  being  told  by  the  judge  that  they  must  agree,  answered  that  they  were 
an  equal  number  of  French  and  English,  and  conbcquentty  never  could 
agree.  In  the  end  they  did  not,  and,  after  being  locked  up  for  twelve 
hours,  they .  were  discharged  without  giving  a  verdict ;  so  that  even  in  a 
case  in  which  no  question  of  part>  or  of  race  is  concerned,  the  animosity 
of  the  races,  nevertheless,  appears  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

In  such  a  state  of  feelings  the  cours6  of  civil  government  is  hopelessly 
suspended.  No  confidence  can  be  felt  in  the  stability  of  any  existing  in- 
stitution, or  the  security  of  person  or  property.  It  cannot  occasion  sur- 
prise that  this  state  of  things  should  have  destroyed  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  families ;  that  it  should  have  depreciated  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, and  that  it  should  have  arrested  the  improvement  and  settlement  of 
the  country.  The  alarming  decline  of  the  value  of  landed  property  was 
attested  to  me  by  somo  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  Province.  The 
continual  and  progressive  decrease  of  the  revenue,  though  in  9ome  degree 
attributable  to  other  causes,  indicates  a  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.    The  staple  export  trade  of  the  province,  the  timber  trade. 
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has  not  suiTered  ;  but  instead  of  ezportingf  (train,  the  province  iinow  ob1i< 
ged  to  import  for  its  own  consumption.  The  influx  of  emigrants,  once 
Bu  considerablo,  has  very  greatly  diminished.  In  1832  tiio  number  of 
emigrants  w  ho  landed  at  the  port  of  Quebec  amounted  to  52,000 ;  in  1837 
it  had  fallen  to  a  few  more  than  22,000  (  and  in  183U  ii:  did  not  amount 
to  5,000.  Insecurity  begins  to  be  so  strongly  feU  by  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  the  ssignories,  that  many  of  them  are  compelled,  by  fear  or  necessity, 
to  quit  their  occupations,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  cities.  If  the  present 
i«tate  of  things  continue,  the  most  enterprising  and  wealthy  capitalists  of 
the  province  will  thus  in  a  short  time  be  driven  from  the  seats  of  their 
present  industry. 

Nor  does  there  Appear  to  bo  the  slightest  chance  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  animosity  durmg  the  present   generation.     Passions  inflamed  during 
GO  long,  a  period  cannot  speedily  bo  calmed.     The  state  of  education 
which  I  have  previously  described  as  placing  the  peasantry  entirely  at  tho 
mercy  of  agitators,   the  total  absence   of  any  class  of  persons,  or  nny  or- 
ganization of  authority  that  could  counteract  this  mischievous  influence, 
and  the  sericuii  declino  in  the  distric-t  of  Montreal  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  concur  in  rendering  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  produce  any  better  stale  of  feeling  among  the  French  population.     It 
is  even  impossible  to  impress  on  a  people  so  circumstanced  the  salutary 
dread  of  the  power  of  Great    Britain,  which  the  presence  of  a  large  mili> 
tary  force  in  the  province  might  bo  expected  to  produce.     1  have  been  in. 
formed  by  witnesses  so  numerous  and  so  trust  worthy  that  I  cannot  doubt 
the  correctness  of  their  statements  that  the  peasantry  were  generally  ig« 
norant  of  tho  large  amount  of  force  which   was  sent  into  their  country 
last  year.    Tho   newspapers  that  circulate   among   them   had   informed 
them  that  Great  Britian  had  nr,  troops  to  send  out  ;  that  in  order  to  pro. 
duce  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  tho  country  people,  the  same  tegi. 
ments  wore  marched   backwards  and  forward  in  different  directions,  and 
represented  as  additional  arrivals  from  home.    This  explanation  was  pro. 
mulgated  among  the  people  by   the  agitators  of  each  village  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the   habitants   really  believed  that  the  govern, 
ment  was  endeavouring  to  impose   on  them  by  this  species  of  fraud,     ft 
is  a  population  with  wtiom  authority  has  no  means  of  contact  or  expla. 
nation.     It  is  difiicult  oven  to  ascertain   what  amonnt  of  influence  the 
ancient  leaders  of  the  French  party   continue  to  possess.    The  name  of 
Mr.  Fapineau  is  still  cherished  by  the  people  ;  and  tho  idea  is  current  that 
at  the  appointed  time,  he  will  return  at  tho  head  of  an  immense  ermy,and 
re-establish  "  La  Nation  Canadiennc."     Bat  there  is  groat  reason  to 
doubt  whether  his  name  be  not  used  as  a  mere  watchword  :  whether  the 
people  are  not  in  fact  running  entirely  counter  to  his  councils  end  poli> 
cy  ;  and  whether  they  are  not   really  under  the  guidance  of  separate  pet. 
ty  agitators,  who  have  no  plan  but  that  of  a  senseless  and  reckless  deter, 
mination  to  show  in  every  way  their  hostility  to  the  British  Government 
and  Engiisu  race.     Their  ultimate  designs  and  hopes  are  equally  unin. 
telligiblo.     Some  vngue  expectation  of  absolute  independence  still  seems 
to  delude  them.   The  national  vanity,  which  is  a  remarkable  ingredient  in 
their  character,  induces  many  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea  of  a  Ca. 
nadian  republic  ;  the  sounder  information  ot' others  he  s  led  them  to  per- 
ceive  that  a  separation  from  Great  Britain  must  be  followed  by  a  junc 
lion  with  the  groat  confederation  on  their  southern  frontier.     But  they 
seem  apparently  recklecs  of  tho  consequences,  provided  they  can  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  English.     There  is  no  people  against  which  early 
associations  and  every  conceivable  difl'erence  of  manners  and  opinions, 
have  implanted  in  the  Canadian  mind  a  mo/e  ancient  and  rooted  nation, 
al  antipathy  than  that  which  they  feel  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    Their  more  discerning  loaders  teei  that  their  chances  of  preserv. 
ing  their  nationality  would  bo  rreatly  diminished  by  an  incorporation  with 
the  United  States  ;  and  recent  symptoms  ofanti-Catholio  feeling  in  New 
England,  well  known  to  the  Canadian  population,  have  generated  a  very 
general  belief  that  their  religion,  which  even  they  do  not  accuse  theBri- 
iish  party  of  assailing,  wocid  find  little  favour  or  respect  from  their  neigh. 
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bourt.  Yet  none  even  of  these  consideration!  weigh  against  their  preaent 
all.abaorbing  hatred  to  the  English  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would 
purohuae  vengeance  and  a  momentary  triumph,  by  the  aid  of  any  one- 
miea,  or  submissiun  of  any  yoke.  Tnis  provisional  but  complete  cessa. 
tions  of  their  ancient  antipathy  to  the  Americans  is  now  admittedeven  by 
those  who  most  strongly  denied  it  during  the  last  spring.and  who  then  as* 
serted  that  an  American  war  would  as  complotely  unite  the  whole  popu. 
lotion  against  the  common  enemy  as  it  did  in  lb  13.  My  subsequent  ex. 
perience  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  thnt  the  views  which  were  contain* 
ed  in  my  despatch  of  the  9th  of  August  are  perfectly  correct  ;  and  that 
an  invading  American  army  might  rely  on  the  cn.operation  of  almost  the 
entire  French  population  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  Despatch  abovo  referred  to  I  also  describtd  the  state  of  feeling 
nmong  the  English  population, nor  can  loncjurageahopo  thi>tthat  portion 
of  the  community  is  at  all  more  inclined  to  any  settlement  oi'the  present 
quarrel  that  would  leave  any  share  of  power  to  the  hostile  race.     Circum. 
stances  having  thrown  the  English  into  the  ranks  of  th*)  government. and 
the  folly  of  their  opponents  having  placed  them,  on  the  othnr  hand,  in  a 
■tate  of  permanent  collision  with  it,  the  former  possess  the  odvantage   of 
having  the  forue  of  Government  and  the  authority  of  the   laws   on  their 
side  in  the  present  stage  of  the  contest.  Tlieir  exertions  during  the  recent 
troubles  have  contributed  to  maintain  tho  supremacy  of  the  law   and   the 
oonlinuance  of  the  conneC.ion  with  Groat  Britain  ;  but  it  would   in  my 
opinion  be  dangerous  to  rely  on  the  countenance  of  such  a  state  of  feelingas 
now  prevai'  ^  among  them,  in  the  event  of  a  different  policy  being  adopted 
by  the  Imperial  Government.     Indeed  tho   prevalent  sentiment   among 
them  is  one  of  anything  but  satisfaction  with  the  course  which   has  been 
''^nir  pursued  with  reference  to  Lower  Canada  by  the  British  Legislature 
anOLxecutive.The  calmer  vi^  w  which  distant  spectators  a  -e  enabled  to  take 
of  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  and  the  disposition  which   is  evinced 
to  make  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  contending  claims,  appear  iniquitous  and 
injurious  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  think  that  they  alone  have  any  claim  to 
the  favour  of  that  government  by  which  they  alone  have  stood  fast.  They 
oomplain  loudly  and  bitterly  of  the  whole  course  pursued  by  the  Imperial 
Government  with  respect  to  the  quarrel  of  the  two  races,  as  having  been 
founded  on  an  utter  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  real  question  at  issue, as 
having  fostered  the  mischievious  pretensions  of  French  nationality,   and 
as  having  by  the  vacillation  and  inconsistency  which  marked  it,discouraged 
loyalty  and  fomented  rebellion.     Every  measure  of  clemency  or  even 
justice  towards  their  opponents  they  regard  with  jealousy,  as  indicating  a 
disposition  towards  that  conciliatory  policy  which  is  the  subject  of  their 
angry  recollection  ;  for  they  feel  that  belrg  a  minority,  any  return  to  the 
due  course  of  constitutional  government  would  again  subject  them   to   a 
French  majority  ;  and  to  this  I  am  persuaded  they  would  never  peaceably 
submit.     They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they   will  not  tolerate  much 
longer  their  being  made  the  sport  of  parties  at  home,  iind  that  if  the  mo- 
ther country  forget  what  is  due  to  the  loyal  and  enterprising  men  of  hzt 
own  race,  they  inuf>t  protect  themselves,  In  the  significanl  language  of  one 
of  their  own  ablest  advocates,  they  assert  that  "  Lower  Canada  must  be 
English,  at  the  expanse,  if  necessary,  of  not  boing^British." 

I  have  in  despatches  of  a  later  date  than  that  to  which  I  have  had  oc 
casion  so  frequently  to  refer,  calleJ  the  attention  of  the  home  government 
to  the  growth  of  this  alarming  state  of  feeling  among  tho  English  po- 
pulation, The  course  of  tho  lato  troub  les,  and  the  assistance  which  the 
French  insurgents  derived  from  some  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have 
caused  i»  most  intense  exasperation  among  the  Canadian  loyalists  against 
the  American  government  and  people.  Their  papers  have  teemed 
with  the  most  unmeasured  denunciations  of  the  good  faith  of  tho  au. 
thorities,  of  the  character,  and  morality  of  the  people,  and  of  the  politi- 
cal institutiona  of  the  United  States.  Yet  under  this  surface  of  hostili- 
ty, it  ia  easy  to  detect  a  strong  under-current  of  an  exactly  contrary  feel, 
iug.  As  the  general  opinion  of  tho  American  people  became  more  ap- 
parent during  the  oourse  of  the  last  year,  the  English  of  Lower  Canada 
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were  Burprisod  to  find  how  strong,  in  spito  of  the  firat  burst  of  sympa. 
thy,  with  a  people  supposed  to  be  struggling  for  independence,  was  the 
real  sympathy  of  their  republican  neighbours  with  the  great  objects  of 
the  minority.  Without  abandoning  their  attachment  to  their  mother 
country,  they  have  begun,  a^  men  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  are  apt  to  do, 
to  calculate  the  probable  consequences  of  a  separation,  if  it  should  un- 
fortunately  occur,  and  be  followed  by  an  incorporation  with  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  the  shock  which  it  would  occasion  their  foelings,  they 
undoubtedly  think  that  they  should  find  some  compensation  in  the  promo, 
tion  of  their  interests ;  thev  believe  that  the  influx  of  American  emigration 
would  speedily  place  the  English  in  a  majority  ;  thoy  talk  frequently  uud 
loudly  of  what  has  occurred  in  Louisiana,  where,  by  means  which  they 
utterly  misrepresent,  the  end  nevertheless  of  securing  an  English  pre. 
dominance  over  a  French  population,  has  undoubtedly  been  attained  ; 
they  assert  very  confidently  that  the  Americans  would  make  a  very 
speedy  and  decisive  settlement  of  the  pretensions  of  the  French  ;  and  tliey 
believe  that,  after  the  first  shook  of  an  entirely  new  politicul  state  had 
been  got  over,  they  and  their  posterity  would  share  in  that  amazing 
progress,  and  that  great  material  prosperity  which  every  day's  expori. 
ence  show?)  them  is  the  lot  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  feeling  has  yet  sapped  their  strong  allegiance  to  the 
British  empire  ;  but  their  allegiance  is  founded  on  their  deep-rooted  at- 
tachment to  British  as  distinguished  from  French  institutions.  And  if 
they  find  that  that  authority  which  they  have  maintained  against  its  re. 
cent  assailants  is  to  he  exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subject  them  again 
to  what  they  call  a  French  dominion,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  they 
would  attempt  to  avert  the  result  by  courting,  on  any  terms,  an  uniou 
with  an  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

Such  is  the  lamentable  and  hazardous  state  of  things  produced  by  the 
crnflict  of  races  which  has  so  long  divided  the  province  of  Lower  Cana. 
da,  and  which  has  assumed  the  formidable  and  irreconcilable  character 
which  I  have  depicted.  In  describing  the  nature  of  this  conflict  I  have 
Bpecified  the  causes  in  which  it  originated  ;  and  though  I  have  mention, 
ed  the  conduct  and  constitution  of  the  colonial  government  as  modi- 
fying tho  character  of  the  struggle,  I  have  not  attributed  to  political 
causes  a  state  of  things  which  would,  I  believe,  under  any  politicnl  iristi. 
tutions,  have  resulted  from  the  very  composition  of  society.  A  jealousy 
between  two  races,  so  long  habituated  to  regard  each  other  with  heredi. 
tary  enmity,  and  so  differing  in  habits,  in  language,  and  in  laws,  vrould 
have  been  inevitable  under  any  form  of  government.  That  liberal  insti. . 
tutions  and  a  prudent  policy  might  have  changed  the  character  of  the 
struggle  I  have  no  doubt,  but  thoy  could  not  have  prevented  it ;  they 
could  only  have  softened  its  character,  and  brought  it  more  speedily  to  a 
m  <re  decisive  and  peaceful  conclusion.  Unhappily,  however,  the  system 
of  government  pursued  in  Lower  Canada  has  been  based  on  tho  polioyof 
perpetuating  that  very  separation  of  the  races,  and  encouraging  these 
very  notions  of  conflicting  nationalities  which  it  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  and  chief  care  of  government  to  check  and  extinguish.  From  the 
period  of  the  conquest  to  the  present  time  tho  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment has  aggravated  the  evil,  and  the  origin  of  the  present  extreme  dis-. 
order  may  be  found  in  the  institutions  by  which  the  character  of  the  co. 
lony  was  determined. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  government  may  deal  with  a  conquered 
territory.  The  first  course  open  to  it  is  that  of  respecting  the  rights  and 
nationality  ot  the  actual  occupants ;  of  recognizing  the  existing  laws, 
and  preserving  established  institutions ;  of  giving  no  encouragement  to 
the  influx  of  the  conquering  people,  and,  without  attempting  any  change 
in  the  elements  of  the  community,  merely  incorporating  the  nrovinco 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  central  government.  The  second  ia 
that  of  treating  the  conquered  territory  as  one  open  to  the  conquerors, 
of  enoouraging  their  influx,  of  regarding  the  conquered  race  as  entirely 
Bubofdioale,  and  of  endeavouring  as  speedily  and  as  rapidly  as  ponible  to 
•ssimilate  ths  character  and  institutions  of  its  new  subjects  to  those  ot 
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the  great  body  of  ita  empire.  In  the  case  of  an  old  and  long  lettled 
country,  in  which  the  land  is  ;  propriated,  in  which  little  room  is  left  for 
ioolonization,  and  in  which  tho  race  of  the  actual  occupants  must  con. 
tinue  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  future  population  of  the  province,  pol. 
icy  as  well  as  humanity  render  the  well-being  of  the  conquered  people 
the  first  caruof  a  juBt  govorDnient,  and  recommend  the  adoption  ef  the 
first-mentioned  system  ;  but  in  a  new  and  uniettled  country,  a  provident 
legislator  would  regnrd  as  his  first  object  the  interests  not  only  of  the  few 
individuals  who  happen  at  the  moment  to  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
but  those  of  that  comparatively  vast  population  by  which  he  may  reason* 
ably  expect  that  it  will  be  filled  ;  he  would  form  his  plans  with  a  view 
of  attracting  and  nourishing  that  future  population,  and  he  would  there, 
fore  establish  those  institutions  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
race  by  which  he  hoped  to  colonize  the  country.  The  course  which  I 
have  described  as  best  suited  to  an  old  and  settled  country  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  American  continent,  unless  the  conquering  state 
meant  to  renounce  the  immediate  use  of  the  unsettled  lands  of  the  Prov. 
ince ;  and  'n  this  case  such  a  course  would  have  been  additionally  unad« 
visable,  unless  the  British  government  were  prepared  to  abandon  to  the 
scanty  population  ol  French  whom  it  found  in  Lower  Canada,  not  mere* 
ly  the  possession  of  the  vast  extent  of  rich  soil  which  that  provirce  con* 
tains,  but  also  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  facilities  for 
trade  which  the  entrance  of  that  great  river  commands. 

In  tho  first  regulations  adopted  by  the  British  Government  for  the  set. 
tlement  of  the  Canadas,  in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  the  commission 
of  the  Governor-in.Chief  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  tho  offers  by 
which  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  British  army,  and  settlers  from  the 
other  North  American  Provinces,  were  tempted  to  accept  grants  of  land 
in  the  Canadas,  we  perceive  very  clear  inc'ioations  of  an  intention  of 
adopting  tho  second  and  the  wiser  of  the  two  systems.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
tho  commencement  of  those  discontents  which  ended  in  the  independence 
of  the  United  Provinces.  From  that  period  the  colonial  policy  rf  this 
country  appears  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change.  To  prevent  the 
further  dismemberment  of  tho  empire  became  the  primary  object  with  our 
statesmen  ;  snd  an  especial  anxiety  was  exhibited  to  adopt  every  expedi* 
ent  which  appeared  calculated  to  prevent  the  remaining  North  American 
Colonies  from  following  the  example  of  successful  revolt.  Unfortunate* 
ly,  the  distinct  national  character  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
and  their  ancient  hostility  to  the  people  of  New  England,  presented  the 
easiest  and  most  obvious  line  of  demarcation.  To  isolate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  from  those  of  the  revolted  colonies  became  the  policy  of  the 
government,  and  tho  nationality  of  the  French  Canadians  was  therefore 
cultivated,  as  a  means  of  perpetual  and  entire  separation  from  their 
neighbours.**    It  seems  also  to   have  been  considered   the  policy  of  the 

•  This  policy  was  not  abandoned  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1816 ;  aa 
will  appear  by  the  following  despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  the  governor  of  Low. 
erCamda: — 

"Downing.street,July  1, 1816.    . 

"  Sir, — You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  enquiries  which  have  been  made  in 
the  province  astj  the  practicability  of  leaving  in  a  state  of  nature  that  part  of  the 
frontier  which  lies  between  the  Lake  Champlain  and  Montreal ;  and  you  have, 
no  doub  t,  had  under  your  review,  the  report  of  the  surveyor-general  on  thia 
subject,  which  was  enclosed  in  Sir  Gordon  Drummond's  despatch  of  21st  April, 
1816,  No.  119.  With  the  opinion  which  his  Miuesty's  government  entertains  upon 
this  subject,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  think  that  any  settlements' 
should  have  been  made  in  the  districts  of  Hemmingford,  Sherrington,  (]!odman- 
chester,  or  Hinchinbrook.  But  at  the  anme  time  I  cannot  recommend  the  dispos* 
session  of  the  settlers,  at  the  expense  which  must  result  from  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  which  they  have  cleared,  and  the  improvements  which  they  have  made  up* 
un  them,  unieNS,  indeed,  that  purchase  could  be  effected  by  an  adequate  assi|^*. 
raent  of  other  waste  lands  of  tho  crown  in  other  quarters.  X  must  confine  myself 
therefore,  to  instructinx  yoii  to  abstain  altoKdther  from  making,  hereafler,  any 
grants  in  these  districts,  and  to  Use  every  endeavor  to'induce  thne  \vho  have  Te- 
cf  ived  grants  there,  and  have  not  yet  proceeded  to  the  cultivation  of  them,  to  «c- 
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firilUh  goTtrnment  to  govern  ita  'soloniaa  by  nieana  ot  dlviaion,  and  ta 
braak  tbtm  do*  m  much  aa  poaaible  into  patty  iaolated  oommunitiea, 
incapable  of  oombination,  and  poaaeaaing  no  aufiioient  atrength  for  indi- 
vidual raaiatance  to  the  empire.  Indieationa  of  auch  deaigna  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  aeta  of  the  Britiah  government  with  reaped  to  ita 
North  American  Colonies.  In  1775  instructiona  were  sent  from  Eng. 
landi  directing  that  all  granta  of  land  within  the  province  of  Quebei;, 
then  eompriaing  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  wore  to  be  made  in  fief  and 
aeigniory ;  and  eve  n  the  granta  to  the  refugee  loyaliata,  and  officera  and 
privatea  of  the  colonial  corps,  promised  in  1786,  were  ordered  to  ba  made 
on  the  aame  tenure.  In  no  instance  was  it  more  cingularly  exhibited 
than  in  the  condition  annexed  to  the  granta  of  land  in  Prince  Edward'a 
laland,  by  which  it  waa  atipulated  that  the  island  waste  bo  settled  by  •'  fu. 
reign  Protestants  i"  as  if  they  were  to  bo  foreign  in  order  to  separate 
them  from  the  people  of  New  Eni;land,  and  Protestant*,  in  order  to  keep 
them  apart  from  the  Canadian  and  Acadian  Catholics.  It  was  part  of  the 
same  policy  to  separate  the  French  of  Canada  from  the  British  emigrants, 
and  to  conciliate  the  former  by  the  retention  of  thfir  langusgo,  laws  and 
religious  institutions.  For  this  purpose  Canada  was  afterwards  divioed 
into  two  provinces,  the  settled  portion  being  allotted  to  the  French,  and 
the  unsettled  being  destined  to  be  become  the  seat  of  British  colonization. 
Thus,  inrtead  of  availing  itself  of  the  means  which  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  provinco  aiTorded  for  the  (gradual  introduction  of  such  an  English 

fiopulation  into  its  various  parts  as  might  havo  easily  placed  the  French 
D  a  minority,  the  government  deliberately  constituted  the  French  into 
•  majority,  and  recognised  and  strengthened  their  distinct  national  clia. 
raeter.  Had  the  sounder  policy  of  making  the  Province  English,  in  all 
its  inatitutiona,  been  adopted  from  the  first,  and  steadily  persevered  in, 
the  French  would  probably  have  been  speedily  outnumbered,  and  the  be« 
nefioial  operation  of  the  free  institutions  of  England  would  never  have 
been  impeded  by  the  animosities  of  origin. 

Not  only,  however,  did  the  government  adopt  the  unwise  course  of 
dividing  Canada,  and  forming  in  one  of  its  divisions  a  French  commu- 
nity, speaking  the  French  language,  and  retaining  French  institutions, 
but  it  did  not  even  carry  this  consistently  into  effect;  for  at  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  for  encourvging  the  emigration  of  English  into 
the  very  province  which  was  said  t>  be  obsigned  to  the  French.  Even 
the  French  institutions  were  not  extended  over  the  whole  of  Lower  C'a> 
nada.  The  civil  law  of  France,  as  a  whole,  and  the  legal  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy,  were  limited  to  the  portion  of  the  country  then  set. 
tied  by  the  French,  and  comprised  in  the  seigniories ;  thougii  some  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  formation  of  new  seignories,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  then  unsettled  portion  of  the  province  was  formed  into  tovc... 
ships,  in  which  the  law  of  England  was  partially  estublished,  and  the 
protestant  religion  alone  endowed.  Thus  two  populations  of  hostile  ori. 
gin  and  different  characters  were  brought  into  juxta.position  under  a 
common  government,  but  under  different  institutions ;  each  was  taught 
to  cheriah  ita  own  language,  laws,   and  habits,  and  each,  at  the  aame 

cept  unclpared  lands  in  otiior  districts,  more  distont  from  the  frontier  of  the  Uni- 
tea  States.  In  some  cases,  where  the  lands  havo  been  lung  granted,  they  must, 
I  apprehend,  under  the  usual  conditions  of  the  grants,  have  become  resumnble 
by  the  Crown;  and  in  such  case  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  preventing  their 
cultivation ;  and  (he  exppdiency  of  makmg  other  grants,  in  lieu  of  thoee  resumed, 
will  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  uf  each  inilividual  cose. 

"It  is  also  verj  desirable  that  you  should,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  prevent 
the  extension  of  roads  in  the  direction  of  those  particular  districts  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  division  of  the  province  referred  to  in  the  plan  of  the  ti^urveyor-gen- 
era]  as  being  generally  cultivated  ;  and  if  any  means  should  present  themselves  of 
letting  those  which  have  been  already  made,  fall  into  decoy,  you  will  best  com- 
ply With  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  materially  contribute  to  the 
futare  seearity  of  the  province  by  their  adoption. 

I  have  the  honor,  Ac. 
(S:gD«d>  **  BaTHtrMT. 

VLietttenr.ul-Geqeral  Sir  J.  O.  Sherbrooke,  &e." 


lim*,  if  it  moved  beyond  ite  original  limilt,  wee  brought  under  diffareal 
ioelitatione,  and  ateociated  with  a  diffiirent  people.  Tm  unenterpriaing 
oharaoter  of  tlie  French  population,  and,  above  all,  ita  attachment  to  ita 
church  (for  the  enlargement  of  which,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or 
diffusion  of  the  Catholic  population,  very  inadequate  provision  waa  made) 
have  produced  the  effect  of  confining  it  within  its  ancient  limita.  But 
tho  English  wero  attracted  into  the  seienories,  and  especially  into  the 
cities,  by  the  facilities  of  commerco  afforded  by  the  great  rivers.  To 
have  effectually  given  the  policy  of  retaining  French  institutions  and  a 
French  population  in  Lower  Canada  a  lair  chance  of  succcbn,  no  other 
institution  shculd  have  been  allowed,  and  no  other  race  should  have  re* 
ceived  any  encouragement  to  eettlo  therein.  The  province  should  have 
been  set  apart  to  wholly  French,  if  it  was  not  to  be  rendered  com* 
pletely  English.  Thu  attempt  to  encouraga  English  Emigration  into  a 
community,  of  which  the  French  character  was  still  to  be  preserved,  waa 
an  error  which  planted  the  seeds  of  a  contest  of  racrs  in  the  very  con. 
•tilution  of  the  colony  ;  this  was  an  error,  I  mean,  even  on  the  sssump. 
lion  that  it  waa  possible  to  exclude  the  English  race  from  French  Cans, 
da.  But  it  was  quite  impossible  to  exclude  the  English  race  from  any 
part  of  the  North  American  continent.  It  will  be  acknowledged  by  ev. 
•ry  one  who  has  observed  the  progress  of  Anglo  Saxon  colonization  in 
America,  that  sooner  or  later  the  English  race  was  sure  to  predominate 
even  numerically  in  Lower  Canada,  as  they  predominate  already,  by 
their  superior  knowledge,  energy,  enterprise,  and  wealth.  The  error, 
therefore,  to  which  the  present  contest  must  bo  attributed  is  the  vain  en* 
deavor  to  preserve  a  French  Canadian  nationality  in  the  midst  of  Anglo* 
American  colonies  end  states. 

That  contest  has  arisen  by  degrees.  The  scanty  number  of  the  Eng. 
lish  who  settled  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  earlier  period  of  our  poa* 
aession  put  out  of  the  question  any  ideas  of  rivalry  between  the  races.—* 
Indeed  until  tho  popular  principles  of  English  institutions  were  brought 
effectually  into  operation,  the  paramount  authority  of  tho  government 
left  little  room  for  dispute  among  any  but  the  few  who  contended  for  ita 
favors.  It  was  not  until  the  English  had  established  a  vast  trade  and 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  until  a  great  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  province  was  vested  in  their  hands,  until  a  large  English 
population  was  found  in  the  cities,  had  scattered  itself  over  large  por. 
tions  of  the  country,  and  had  formed  considerable  conomunities  in  th« 
townships,  and  not  until  the  developement  of  representative  government 
bad  placed  substantial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  that  that  people 
divided  itself  into  races,  arrayed  against  each  other  in  intense  and  endur< 
ing  animosity. 

Tho  errors  of  the  government  did  not  cease  with  that  to  which  I  have 
attributed  the  origin  of  this  animosity.  The  defects  of  the  colonial  con* 
etilution  necessarily  brought  the  executive  government  into  coUiaion 
with  the  people  ;  and  the  disputes  of  the  government  and  tho  people  cal. 
led  into  action  the  onimositiea  of  race  ;  nor  has  the  policy  of  the  gov. 
ernmont  obviated  the  evils  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony, 
and  the  composition  of  society.  It  has  done  nothing  to  repair  its  origi. 
nal  error,  by  making  the  province  English.  Occupied  in  a  continual 
conflict  with  the  assembly,  successive  governors  and  their  councils  have 
overlooked,  in  great  meaaure,  the  real  importance  of  the  feud  of  origin; 
and  the  imperial  government,  far  removed  from  opportunitiea  of  peraonal 
observation  of  the  peculiar  state  of  aociety,  has  shaped  its  policy  so  aa  to 
Bggr>>vute  the  diaorder.  In  some  instances  it  baa  actually  conceded  thd 
mischievous  preteneionf  of  nationality,  in  order  to  evade  popular  claima  ; 
as  in  attempting  to  divide  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  patronage  of 
government,  equally  between  the  two  races,  in  order  to  avoid  the  da. 
manda  for  an  elective  council  and  a  reaponaible  executive :  aomatimea  it 
hasb  for  a  while,  puraued  the  oppoaita  course.  A  policy  foand«d  upoA 
imperfect  information,  and  conducted  by  continually  changing  hand* 
has  exhibited  to  the  colony  a  ayslem  of  vacillation  which  was  in  fact  ao 
ayfltem  at  all,    The  altprnate  eeneestiens  to  the  eont*Ti<iing  races  havt 
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only  irritated  both,  impairod  (he  authority  of  government,  and  by  kedp. 
inff  alive  the  hopes  of  a  French  Canadian  nationality,  counteracted  tho 
influences  which  might,  ere  this,  have  brought  the  quarrel  to  its  natural 
and  necessary  termination.  It  is  imposible  to  determine  precisely  the 
respective  effects  of  the  social  and  political  causes.  The  struggle  be. 
tween  the  government  and  the  Assembly  has  aggravated  the  animosities 
of  race;  and  the  animosities  of  race  have  rendered  the  political  difference 
irreconcileable.  No  remedy  can  be  efficient  that  does  not  operate  upon 
both  evils.  At  the  root  of  the  disorders  of  Lower  Canada,  lies  Ihe  con* 
flict  of  the  two  races,  which  compose  its  population ;  until  this  is  settled, 
no  good  government  is  practicable  ;  for  whether  the  political  institutions 
be  reformed  or  left  unchanged,  whether  tho  powers  of  the  government  bo 
entrusted  to  the  majority  or  the  minority,  we  may  rjst  assured  that  while 
the  hostility  of  the  races  continues,  whichever  of  them  is  entrusted  with 
power  will  use  it  for  partial  purposes. 

I  have  described  the  contest  between  the  French  and  English  races  in 
Lower  Canada  with  minuteness,  because  it  was  my  wish  tu  produce  a 
complete  and  general  conviction  of  the  prominent  importance  of  that 
struggle,  when  we  are  taking  into  consideration  the  cases  of  those  disor- 
ders which  have  so  grievously  afHicted  the  province.  I  have  not,  how. 
ever,  during  the  course  of  my  preceding  remarks,  been  able  to  avoid  al. 
luding  to  other  causes,  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  occasion  ti.o 
existing  state  of  things ;  and  I  havo  specified  among  those  tho  defect  of 
tho  constitution,  and  the  errors  arising  out  of  tho  system  of  government. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  to  believe  that  tho  assigned  cause  of  the  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  majority  havo  had  no  cffoct,  even  though 
we  may  believe  that  thoy  iiave  had  much  loss  tinn  tho  contending  parties 
imagined.  It  is  impossible  to  observe  the  great  similarity  of  the  consti. 
tutions  established  in  all  our  North  American  provinces,  and  the  striking 
tendency  of  all  to  terminate  in  pretty  nearly  tho  same  result,  without 
entertaining  a  belief  that  some  defect  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
some  erroneous  principle  oi  administration  ;  havo  been  common  to  all  ; 
the  hostility  of  the  races  being  palpably  insufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
evils  which  have  affected  Lower  Canada,  inasmuch  as  nearly  the  same 
results  have  been  exhibited  among  tho  homogeneous  population  of  the 
other  provinces.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  Lower  Canada,  or  the  two 
Canadas,  have  not  alone  exhibited  repeated  conflicta  between  the  execu. 
tive  and  the  popular  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  representative 
body  of  Upper  Canada  was,  before  the  lale  election,  hostilo  to  tho  policy 
of  the  government  ;  the  most  serious  discontents  have  only  recently  been 
calmed  in  Princo  Edward's  Island  and  New  Brunswick  ;  the  govern, 
ment  is  still,  I  believe,  in  a  minority  in  the  lower  house  in  Nova  Scotia  ; 
and  the  dissensions  of  Newfoundland  are  hardly  less  violent  than  those 
of  the  Canadas.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  natural  state  of  go. 
vernment  in  all  these  colonies  is  that  of  collision  between  the  executive 
and  the  repres<)ntative  body.  In  all  of  them  the  administration  of  pub* 
lie  affairs  is  habitually  confided  to  thoso  who  do  not  co.operate  harmoni- 
ously with  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  and  the  government  is 
constantly  proposing  measures  which  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  re. 
ject,  and  refusing  its  assent  to  bills  which  that  body  has  passed . 

A  state  of  things,  so  different  from  the  working  of  any  successful  ex. 
periment  of  representative  government  appears  to  indicate  a  deviation 
from  sound  constitutional  principles  or  practice.  Though  occasional 
collisions  between  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  occurred 
in  this  country  since  the  establishment  of  our  constitution  at  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  they  have  been  rare  and  transient.  A  state  of  frequent 
and  lasting  collisions  appears  almost  identical  with  one  of  convulsion 
and  anarchy  ;  and  its  occurrence  in  any  country  is  calculated  to  perplex 
us  as  to  the  mode  in  which  any  government  can  be  carried  on  therein, 
without  an  entire  evasion  of  popular  control.  But,  when  we  examine 
into  the  system  of  government  in  these  colonies,  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  object  of  those  by  whom  it  was  established  had  been  the  com. 
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bining  of  apparently  popular  institutions  with  an  utter  absence  of  all  effi- 
cient control  of  the  pople  over  their  rulers.  Representative  asseuibliea 
were  established  on  the  basis  of  a  very  wide,  and,  in  some  cases  almost 
universal  sufferage ;  the  annual  meeting  of  these  bodies  were  secured  by 
positive  enactment,  and  their  apparent  attributes  were  locally  nearly  as 
extensive  as  those  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  At  the  same 
time  the  Crown  almost  entirely  relied  on  its  territorial  lesources,  and  on 
duties  imposed  by  Imperial  acts,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  for  carrying  on  the  government  without  securing  the 
assent  of  the  representative  body,  either  to  its  policy,  or  to  the  persons 
by  whom  that  policy  was  to  be  administered. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  the  population  of  Lower  Cunada  began  to  understand  the 
representative  system  which  had  boon  extended  to  them,  and  that  the 
Assembly  evinced  any  inclination  to  mnke  use  of  its  powers.  Immedi- 
ately, however,  upon  its  so  doing,  it  found  how  limited  those  powers 
were,  and  entered  upon  a  struggle  to  obtain  the  authority  which  analogy 
pointed  out  as  inhurent  in  a  representative  assembly.  Its  freedom  of 
speech  immediately  brought  it  into  collision  with  the  governor  ;  and  the 
practical  working  of  the  Assembly  commenced  by  its  principal  leaders 
being  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  govern- 
ment  was  induced,  by  its  necessities,  to  accept  the  Assembly's  oiFcr  to 
raise  an  additional  revenue  by  fresh  taxes  ;  and  the  Assembly  thusacquir- 
ed  a  certain  control  over  the  levying  and  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  revenue.  From  that  time  until  the  final  abandonment  in  1832 
of  every  portion  of  the  reserved  revenue,  excepting  the  casual  and 
territorial  funds,  an  unceasing  contest  was  carried  on,  in  which  the 
Assembly,  making  use  of  every  power  which  it  gained  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  more,  acquired  step  by  step  an  entire  control  over  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  country. 

I  thus  pass  briefly  over  the  events  which  has  heretofore  been  consi. 
dered  the  principal  feature  of  the  Canadian  controversy,  because,  as  the 
contest  has  ended  in  concession  of  the  financial  demands  of  the  As- 
sembly,  and  the  admission  by  the  Government  of  tho  impropriety  of 
attempting  to  withhold  any  portion  of  the  public  revenues  from  its  con- 
troul,  that  contest  can  now  be  regarded  as  of  no  importance,  except  as 
accounting  tor  the  exasperation  and  suspicion  which  survived  it.  Nor 
am  I  inclined  to  think  that  the  disputes  which  subsequently  occurred  arQ 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  tho  operation  of  more  angry  feelings.  A  sub> 
stantial  cause  of  contest  yet  remained.  Tho  Assembly  after  it  had  ob- 
tained entire  control  over  the  public  revenues,  still  found  itself  deprived 
of  all  voice  in  tho  choice  or  even  designation  of  the  persons  in  whose 
administration  of  affairs  it  could  feel  confidanco.  All  the  administrative 
power  of  government  remained  entirely  free  from  its  influence:  and  though 
Mr.  Papineau  appears  by  his  own  conduct  to  have  deprived  himself  of 
that  influence  in  the  government  which  he  might  have  acquired,  I  must, 
attribute  the  refusal  of  a  civil  list  to  tho  determination  of  the  Assembly 
not  to  give  up  its  only  moans  of  subjecting  tho  functionaries  of  govern, 
ment  to  any  responsibility. 

Tho  powers  for  which  tho  Assembly  contended  appear,  in  both  instan. 
ces,  to  be  such  as  it  was  perfectly  Justified  in  demanding.  It  is  difRcult 
to  conceive  what  could  have  been  their  theory  of  governnfbnt  who  ima- 
gined  that  in  any  colony  of  England  u  body  invested  with  the  name  and 
character  of  a  representative  assembly  could  be  deprived  of  any  of  thoso 
powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Englishmen,  are  inherent  in  a  popular 
legislature  It  was  a  vain  delusion  to  imagine  that  by  mere  limitations 
in  the  Constitutional  Act,  or  an  exclusive  system  of  government,  a  body, 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  wielding  the  public  opinion  of  the  majo- 
rity, could  regard  certain  portions  of  the  provincial  revenues  as  sacred 
fropi  its  control,  could  confine  itself  to  the  mere  business  of  making  laws, 
and  look  on  as  a  passive  or  indifferent  spectator,  whije  those  laws  were 
carried  into  effect  or  evaded,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  country  was 
conducted  by  men  in  whoso  intentions  or  capacity  it  had  not  the  slightest 
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eonfldanoft.  Yet  ■ueh  wii  ths  limitatiun  placed  on  the  authority  of  th« 
AMombly  of  Lower  Canada  ;  it  might  refuse  or  paae  law*,  vote  or  with, 
hold  supplioa,  but  it  oould  ezereite  no  influence  on  the  nomination  of  a 
■injfle  servant  of  the  crown.  The  Executive  Council,  the  law  oiBoera, 
and  whatever  heads  of  departmentn  are  known  to  the  administrative  sys. 
tern  of  the  province,  were  placed  in  power,  without  any  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  or  their  representatives  ;  nor  indeed  are  thero  want, 
ing  instances  in  which  a  mere  hoetility  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
olevated  the  most  incompetent  persons  to  posts  of  honour  and  trust. 
However  decidedly  the  Assembly  might  condemn  the  policy  of  the  go. 
ernment,  the  persons  who  had  advised  that  policy,  retained  their  offioea 
and  thoir  power  of  giving  bad  advice.  If  a  law  was  passed  afler  repeat^ 
ed  conflicts,  it  had  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  those  who  had  most  strenu- 
ously opposed  it.  The  wisdom  of  adopting  the  true  principle  of  repre. 
sentative  government,  and  facilitating  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
by  entrusting  it  to  the  persons  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  represci. 
tative  body,  has  never  been  recognised  in  the  government  of  the  North 
American  Colonies.  All  the  officers  of  government  were  independent  of 
the  Assembly  ;  and  that  body  which  had  nothing  to  say  tu  ther  appoint', 
ment,  was  loft  to  get  on  as  it  best  might,  with  a  set  of  public  functiona. 
ries,  whose  paramount  feeling  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  hostility  to  itself. 

A  body  of  holders  of  office  thus  constituted,  without  reference  to  the 
people  or  their  representatives,  must,  in  fact,  from  the  very  nature  of 
colonial  government,  acquire  the  entire  direction  of  the  affdirs  of  the  pro. 
vince.  A  governor,  arriving  in  a  colony  in  which  he  almost  invariably 
has  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  parties,  or  the  cha. 
racter  of  individuals,  is  compelled  to  throw  himself  almost  entirely  upon 
those  whom  he  finds  placed  in  the  position  of  his  official  advisers.  Hie 
first  acts  must  necessarily  be  performed,  and  his  first  appointments  made, 
at  their  suggestion.  And  os  these  first  acta  and  appointments  give  a 
character  to  his  poltcy.he  is  generally  brought  thereby  into  collision  with 
the  other  parties  in  the  country,  and  thrown  into  more  complete  depen. 
denee  upon  the  official  party  and  its  friends.  Thus,  a  Gov.  of  L.Canada 
has  almost  always  been  brought  into  immediate  collision  with  the  As. 
sembly,  which  his  advisers  regard  as  their  enemy.  In  the  course  of  tha 
contestin  which  he  was  thus  involved, ihe  provocations  which  he  received 
from  the  assembly  and  the  light  in  which  their  conduct  was  represented 
by  those  who  alone  had  any  access  to  him,  naturally  imbued  him  with 
many  of  their  antipathies  ;  his  position  compelled  him  to  seek  the  sup. 
port  of  some  party  against  the  Assembly  ;  and  his  feelings  and  hia  nc. 
cosdilies  thus  combined  to  induce  him  to  bestow  his  patronage  and  to 
shape  his  measures  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  party  or.  which  hewaa 
obliged  to  lean.  Thus,  every  successive  year  consolidated  and  enlarged 
the  strength  of  the  ruling  party.  Fortified  by  family  connection,  and  the 
common  interest  felt  by  all  who  held,  and  all  who  desire,  subordinate  offi. 
ces,  that  party  was  thus  erected  into  a  solid  and  permanent  power,  con- 
trolled by  no  responsibility,  subject  to  no  serious  change,  exorcising  over 
the  whole  government  of  the  province  an  authority  utterly  independent 
of  the  people  and  its  representatives,  and  posf  essing  the  only  means  of  in. 
fluencing  either  the  government  at  home,  or  the  colonial  representativa 
of  the  Crown. 

This  entire  reparation  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  powera  of 
Btate,  is  the  natural  error  of  government  desirous  of  being  free  front 
the  check  of  representative  institutions.  Since  the  revolution  of  I688| 
the  stability  of  the  English  constitution  has  been  secured  by  that  wiae 
principle  of  our  government  which  has  vested  the  direction  of  the  natioh* 
a!  policy,  and  the  distribution  of  patronage,  in  the  leaders  of  the  Parlia. 
mentary  majority.  However  partial  the  Monarch  might  be  to  particular 
Ministers,  or  however  he  might  have  personlly  committed  himself,  to 
their  policy,  he  has  invariably  been  constrained  to  abandon  both,  aa  aoon 
ae  the  opinion  of  the  people  has  been  irrevocably  pronennbsd  against 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  praetiee  of 
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t*rrjiog  on  t  repr«Mntalive  government  on  a  diflerent  principle  aeeiaa 
to  be  the  rook  on  whiob  continental  iinitationa  of  the  Britivh  constitution 
have  invariably  eplit ;  and  the  French  revolution  in  1830  waa  the  necea. 
■ary  reault  ot  an  attempt  to  uphold  a  ministry  with  which  no  Parliament 
eould  be  got  to  act  in  concert.  It  in  difTcult  to  underatand  how  any 
Eni{liah  atateaman  oould  have  imagined  tliel  representative  and  irrespun. 
•ibie  government  could  be  Bucccssrully  combined.  Tltcre  (eenia,  indeed, 
to  be  an  idea  that  the  character  of  loprosentative  institutions  ought  to  ho 
thus  modified  in  colonies  ;  that  it  is  an  incident  of  coloniul  dependence, 
that  the  officer^  of  government  should  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  with, 
out  any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  community,  whose  interests  aro 
entrusted  to  tlioir  keeping.  It  has  never  been  very  clearly  pxplainod 
what  are  the  imperial  interests,  which  require  the  cuniplete  iiullificaiion 
of  representative  government.  But,  if  there  be  such  a  nocesciiy,  it  ia 
quite  clear  that  a  representative  guvnrnmont  in  a  colony  must  be  a 
mockery,  and  a  source  of  confusion.  For  those  who  support  tiiis  sys. 
tern  have  never  yet  been  able  totlurise,  or  toizhibit  in  the  practical 
working  of  colonial  government,  any  means  for  making  bo  complete  an 
abrogation  of  political  influence  palatable  to  the  representative  body  — 
It  is  not  difficult  to  apply  the  case  to  our  own  country.  Let  it  he  imagined 
that  at  a  general  eL  clion  the  opposition  were  to  return  500  out  of  658 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bnd  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  min. 
istry  should  bo  condemned,  and  every  bill  introduced  by  it  rf.jrctcd  by  thia 
immense  majority.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  crown  should  consider  it 
a  point  of  honour  and  duty  to  retain  a  ministry  so  condemned  and  so 
thwarted ;  that  repeated  dissolutions  ahould  in  no  way  increase,  but 
should  even  diminish,  the  ministerial  minority  }  and  that  the  only  result 
which  could  be  obtained  by  such  a  developement  of  the  force  of  the  op- 
position,  were  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ministry,  not 
the  removal  of  s  single  minister,  but  simply  the  election  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  politics  of  the  majority  ;  and,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ima> 
fine  the  fate  of  such  a  system  of  Government.  Yet  such  was  the  sys* 
tern,  auch  literally  was  the  course  of  events  in  Lower  Canada,  and  such 
in  character,  though  not  quite  in  degree,  was  the  spectacle  exhibited  in 
Upper  Canada,  and,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  every  one  of  the  North 
American  Colonies.  To  suppose  that  such  a  system  would  work  well 
there,  implies  a  belief  that  the  French  Canadians  have  enjoyed  represen. 
tative  institutions  for  half  a  centuary,  without  acquiring  any  of  the  cba. 
rscteristics  of  a  free  people  ;  that  Eng1i»hmen  renounce  every  political 
opinion  and  feeling  when  they  enter  a  colony,  or  that  the  spirit  of  An- 
glo.Saxon  freedom  is  utterly  changed  and  weakened  among  those  who 
are  transplanted  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  opposition  of  the  Assembly  to  the  gov- 
ernment was  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  system  which  stinted  the  popu. 
lar  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  necessary  privileges  of  a  represents, 
live  body,  and  produced  thereby  a  long  series  of  attempts  on  tlie  part  of 
that  body  to  acquire  contiol  over  the  administration  of  the  province.  I 
■ay  all  this  without  reference  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Assembly,  which 
I  have  before  described  as  being  tho  maintenance  of  a  Canadian  nation- 
ality againat  th*)  progressive  intrus>ion  of  the  English  race.  Having  no 
responsible  ministers  to  deal  with,  it  entered  upon  that  system  of  long 
inquiries  by  means  of  its  committees,  which  brought  the  whole  action  ot 
the  executive  immediately  under  its  purview,  and  trangressed  our  no- 
tions of  the  proper  limits  of  parliamentary  interference.  Having  no  in- 
^uence  in  the  choice  of  any  public  functionary,  no  power  to  procure  the 
removal  of  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  it  merely  on  politicil  grounds,  and 
seeing  almost  every  office  of  the  colony  filled  by  persons  in  whom  it  had 
no  confidence,  it  entered  on  that  vicioua  course  ol  assailing  its  promi. 
nent  opponents  individually,  and  disqualifying  them  for  the  public  ser. 
vice,  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  inquiries  and  consequent  impeach- 
ments, not  always  conducted  with  even  the  appearance  of  a  due  regard 
to  justice  ;  and  when  nothing  else  could  attain  its  end  of  altering  the 
policy  or  the  ooroposition  of  the  colonial  government,  it  had  reoourse  ta 
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that  ultima  ratio  ot  reproaentativo  power  to  which  the  more  prudont  foN 
bearance  ot  the  Crown  has  never  driven  the  houita  of  Commons  in  Eng. 
land,  and  endeavoured  to  disable  the  whole  machine  of  government  by  a 
general  refusal  of  the  supplies. 

It  was  an  unhappy  consequence  of  the  system  which  I  have  been  do. 
scribing,  that  it  relieved  the  popular  loaders  of  all  the  rosponsibilitios  of 
opposition.  A  member  of  opposition  in  this  country  acts  and  speaks 
with  the  contingency  of  becoming  a  minister  constantly  boforo  his  eyes, 
and  he  feels,  tboreforo,  the  nocossity  of  proposing  no  coui^u,  and  of  as« 
serting  no  principles,  on  which  h«  would  not  bo  prepared  to  conduct  the 
govornmont,  if  ho  wore  immediately  oifored  it.  Diit  the  colonial  domu. 
goguo  bids  high  for  popularity  without  tlio  fear  of  future  exposure— 
rlopelecisly  excluded  from  power,  ho  exproHscs  the  wildotit  opinions,  and 
appeals  to  tlio  most  mischiovous  passions  of  tho  people,  without  any  ap* 
prehenMion  of  having  his  sincerity  or  prudonoo  heioalU.  lestud,  by  being 
placed  in  a  position  to  carry  his  views  into  ofloct ;  and  thus  tho  prominent 
places  in  the  ranks  of  opposition  aro  occupied  for  tho  most  part  by  men 
of  strong  passions,  and  merely  declamatory  powers,  who  think  but  littlo 
of  reforming  the  abuses  which  serve  them  os  topics  lor  exciting  dis- 
content. 

The  collision  with  the  Executive  Government  necessarily  brought  on 
one  with  the  Legislative  Council.  The  composition  of  this  body,  which 
has  been  so  much  the  subject  of  discussion  both  here  and  in  tho  colony, 
must  certainly  bo  admitted  to  hav?  been  such  as  could  give  it  no  weight 
with  the  people,  or  with  tho  represontativo  body,  on  which  it  was  meant 
to  be  a  check.  The  majority  was  ilways  composed  of  members  of  the 
party  which  conducted  tho  Executive  Government ;  tho  clerks  of  each 
council  were  monbors  of  tho  othnr  ;  and  in  fact,  tlio  Legislative  Council 
was  pratically  hardly  anything  but  a  veto  in  the  hands  of  public  func 
tionaries  on  all  tho  acts  of  that  popular  branch  of  tho  Legislature  in 
which  thoy  were  always  in  a  minority.  This  veto  they  used  without 
much  scruple.  I  am  far  from  concurring  in  the  censure  which  the  as. 
seinbly  and  its  advocates  havo  attempted  to  cast  on  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lative couni..!.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  of  the  bills 
which  it  is  most  severely  blamed  for  rejecting,  wore  bills  which  it  could 
aot  have  passed  without  a  dereliction  of  its  duty  to  the  constitution,  the 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  English  population  of  the 
colony.  If  there  is  any  censure  to  bo  passed  on  its  general  conduct,  it  is 
for  having  confined  itself  to  the  merely  negative  and  defensive  duties 
6f  a  legislative  body  ;  for  liavmg  too  frequently  contented  itself  with 
tnerely  defeating  objectionable  methods  of  obtaining  desirable  ends,  with, 
out  completing  its  duty  by  proposing  moasui-es,  which  would  have  achiev. 
ed  the  good  in  view  without  the  mixture  of  evil.  Tho  national  animosi. 
ties  which  pervaded  the  legislation  of  tho  assembly,  and  its  thorough 
want  of  legislation  skill  or  rcspost  for  constitutional  principles,  rendered 
almost  all  its  bills  obnoxious  to  the  ohjoctions  made  by  the  Legislative 
Council ;  and  the  serious  evil  which  their  enactment  would  havo  occa. 
sioned,  convinces  me  that  tho  colony  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  existence  of  an  institution  which  possessod  and  used  the  power  of 
stopping  a  course  of  legislation  that,  if  successful,  would  have  sacrificed 
every  British  interest,  and  overthrown  every  guarantee  of  order  and  na. 
tional  liberty.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  judge  thus  calmly  of  the  res. 
pective  merits  of  thes'^  distant  parties;  but  it  must  havo  been  a  great  and 
deep-rooted  respect  fur  the  constitution  and  eomposition  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  that  could  havo  induced  the  representatives  of  a  great  ma- 
jority to  submit  with  patience  to  the  impediment  thus  placed  in  their  way 
by  a  few  individuals.  But  the  Legislative  Council,  was  neither  theoreti- 
cally unobjectionable,  nor  personally  esteemed  by  tho  assembly  ;  its  op- 
position appeared  to  that  body  but  another  form  of  official  hostility,  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  assembly  should,  sooner  or  later,  make  those 
assaults  on  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  which,  by  the  sin. 
gular  want  of  judgment  and  temper  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  provincial  constitutioa. 


from  the  coi.imencement,  thoreTure,  to  (he  and  of  thediiputM  #fiich 
mark  the  whole  parliftmetitsry  hiitory  of  Lower  Canada,  I  look  on  the 
conduct  of  the  AiBembly  aa  a  conataiit  warfare  with  the  Executive,  for  . 
the  purpoBO  ofolilnining  the  powern  inherent  in  a  repreaentative  body  by  ^ 
the  vefy  naliiro  of  rnprosontativo  Kovcrnmoiit.  It  was  to  accompliah  this 
purpone,  that  it  iiRcd  ovnry  inoanfl  in  itn  power  ;  but  it  mint  be  oenaured 
for  havinir,  in  piirnuit  uf  thiH  oltjoct,  porvortod  its  powera  of  legislation, 
and  diitiirhod  the  wliolo  working;  of  tliu  conntitution.  It  made  thu  businean 
of  legislation,  nnd  the  practical  improvomont  of  the  country,  subordmate 
to  its  strug|;lo  for  power  ;  and,  bein^  denied  its  lefritimato  privileges.  It 
endeavoured  to  oxlond  itti  authority  in  modes  totally  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 

One  glaring  attempt  which  wan  made  directly  and  openly  to  subvert 
the  conslitutiun  of  tho  country. was  by  passing  n  bill  tor  the  formal  repeal 
of  those  parts  of  tho  31  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  commonly  called  the  Constitu. 
tional  Act,  by  which  the  cnnstltution  and  powers  of  tho  Legislative  Coun- 
cil were  established.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  framnrs  of  thia 
bill  wore  unaware,  or  hoped  to  make  any  concealment  of  tho  obvioas  il. 
legality  of  a  measure  which,  commencing,  as  all  Canadian  acta  do,  by 
a  recital  of  tho  3 1st  Geo.  III.,  as  the  foundation  of  the  legislative  aatho> 
rity  of  the  assembly,  proceeded  immodiatoly  to  infringe  some  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  that  very  statute  ;  nor  can  it  be  auppofcd  that 
the  Assembly  hoped  really  to  carry  into  eifdct  this  extraordinary  assump- 
tion  of  power,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  could  derive  no  legal  eiTect  from  paa- 
sing  tho  lower  bouse,  unless  it  should  subsequently  receive  the  assant  of 
the  very  body  which  it  purported  to  annihilate. 

A  more  dangerous,  because,  in  some  measure,  more  effectual  device 
for  assuming  unconstitutional  powers,  was  practised  by  the  Assembly  in  i|B 
attempts  to  evade  tho  necessity  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  other  bratt- 
ehes  of  the  Legislature,  by  claiming  fur  its  own  resolutions,  and  that 
too,  on  points  of  the  greatest  importance,  tho  force  oflaws.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  resolution  which  the  Assembly  passed 
on  the  rejection  of  a  bill  for  vace'  ing  the  seats  of  members  on  the  acceptance 
of  offices  under  the  Crown  ;  and  which,  in  fact.and  undisguiaedly,  purport, 
edf  by  its  own  single  authority,  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
jected bill.  This  resolution  brought  the  Assembly  into  a  long  dispute 
with  Lord  Aylmer,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  issue  a  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  member  in  place  of  Mr.  Mondelet,  whose  seat  was  declared 
vacant  in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  ofGce  of  Executive 
Councillor.  The  instance  in  which  tho  Assembly  thus  attempted  to  en- 
force this  principle  of  disqualification  happened  to  be  one  to  which  it 
could  not  be  considered  applicable,  either  from  analogy  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  from  the  apparent  intent  of  the  resolution  itself;  for  the  of* 
fice  which  Mr.  Mondelet  accepted,  though  one  of  high  importance  and 
influence,  was  one  to  which  no  salary  or  emolument  of  any  kind  was  at- 
tached. 

But  the  evils  resalting  from  such  open  attempts  to  dispense  with  the 
constitution  were  small,  in  comparison  with  the  disturbance  of  the  regu- 
lar course  ot  legislation  by  ^stematic  abuse  of  constitutional  forms,  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature  of  all  real 
legislative  authority.  The  custom  of  passing  tho  most  important  laws 
m  a  temporary  form  has  been  an  ancient  and  extensive  defect  of  the  le- 
gislation of  the  North  American  colonies,  partially  authorised  by  royal  in- 
structions to  the  governors,  but  never  sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Legia. 
laturo,  until  it  was  established  in  Lower  Canada  by  the  1st  Vict.  c.  9.  It 
remained,  however,  for  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  to  reduce  the 
practice  to  a  regular  system,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  most  impor- 
tant institutions  of  the  province  periodically  at  its  mercy,  and  use  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  government  and  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  extor. 
ting  the  eoncession  of  whatever  demands  it  might  choose  to  make.  Ob- 
jectionable in  itself,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  continual  changes 
which  it  tended  to  introduce  into  legislation,  this  system  of  temporary 
laws  derived  its  worst  character  from  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  to 
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Ibto  prMtia*  of  "  laoklng"  i«tg»i\ii»r  vnrioui  logitUlivo  niaofurM  ;  ■  prar 
tiet  not  unknown  to  the  Firitmli  coiittiiution,  and  wliicit  hutl  loiiioiiniea 
been  found  uaeful,  becaun  the  prudence  of  the  Houio  of  I'uiniuuna  has 
Induced  that  body  rarely  to  have  reoourje  to  it,  but  wliich  the  legiiloton 
of  Lower  Canada  converted  into  the  ordinary  inodo  of  legiilatiun.  Uy 
the  abuae  of  this  praction,  any  branch  of  tlio  fogislatiire  had  during  eve- 
ry session  the  power,  if  it  hnd  tho  inclination,  to  moko  tho  renewal  of 
expiring  laws  the  means  of  diolaling  its  own  terms  to  the  othors  ;  and  tn 
this  end  it  was  syst'inatically  converted  by  tlie  AHSombly.  It  uduptud 
the  custom  of  renewing  all  expiriti);  laws,  howovor  hutorngonouus  in  thoir 
character,  in  one  and  tho  sumo  bill.  Iliivinj;  tlio  first  chuiue  to  ixurcino, 
it  renewed,  of  course,  only  thoso  acts  uf  which  it  a|iprovcd,  und  loft  to 
the  Legislative  Council  and  thu  guvornors  only  thu  aitornativu  uf  reject, 
ing  such  as  had  proved  to  bo  boneficiul,  or  passing'  ouch  iih  in  llieir 
opinion  had  proved  to  bo  mischiovous.  A  iitn)rular  inaianuo  of  thin  oc 
ourred  in  1836  with  rospect  to  tho  ronowal  of  llio  jury-law,  to  which  thn 
Assembly  attached  groat  importance,  and  tn  vvhiuh  tho  logislativo  uoun. 
oil  felt  a  strong  repugnance,  on  account  of  its  having  in  oHect  placed  tho 
juries  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tho  French  portion  ol  the  population.  In 
order  to  secure  tho  renewal  of  this  law,  tho  AxHonibly  couplnd  it  in  tho 
same  bill,  by  which  it  renewed  the  tolls  of  tho  Lauhine  Canal,  calcula. 
ting  on  the  Council  not  venturing  to  defeat  a  measure  of  so  much  Im. 
porlance  to  the  revenue  as  thu  latter,  by  resiiiling  tho  former.  Tho  Coun. 
cil,  however,  rejected  the  bill ;  and  thus  tiio  canal  remained  toll-free  for  a 
whole  season,  because  tho  two  houseu  dill'ered  about  a.  jury  law. 

Nor  was  this  custom  of  *■  tacking"  cuntined  to  tho  case  of  the  ronew. 
al  of  expiring  laws.  A  bill  for  the  independence  ot  tho  judges  was  cou. 
pled  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  tribunal  for  trying  impeachments, 
ftnd,  with  other  provisions,  to  which  it  was  known  that  tho  Crown  waa 
decidedly  hostile,  and  thus,  in  the  attempt  to  extort  an  objectionable 
eoncession,  a  most  desirable  guarantee  for  the  pure  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  sacrificed. 

The  system  thus  framed,  was  completed  by  tho  regulations  with  res. 
pect  to  a  quorum,  and  the  use  which  the  majority  made  of  them.  A 
quorum  of  nearly  half  the  whole  house  was  required  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Towards  tho  end  of  every  recent  session  tho  majority  used  to 
break  up  the  quorum  and  disperse  to  their  respective  homes,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  prorogued,  immediately  after  sending  up  a  nu-nber  of  bills  to  tho 
oounoili  thus  leaving  no  means  of  considering  or  ado  inir  any  amend- 
ments which  that  body  might  make,  and  leaving  it  no  option  but 
that  of  rejecting  or  confirming  by  wholesale  the  measjres  of  the  assem- 
bly. 

Bat  in  describing  tho  means  by  which  tho  assembly  obtained  and  at- 
tempted to  consolidate  its  power,  I  must  not  omit  to  direct  particular 
attention  to  that  which,  after  all,  was  the  most  effectual,  and  which 
originated  in  a  defect  common  to  the  system  of  government  in  all  the 
North  American  colonies  ;  it  is  the  practice  of  making  parliamentary 
grants  for  local  works — a  system  so  vicious  and  so  productive  of  evil, 
that  I  believe  that  until  it  is  entirely  eradicated,  representative  govern- 
ment will  bo  incapable  of  working  well  and  smoothly  in  those  colonies. 

I  know,  indeed,  of  no  diiTerenco  in  the  machinery  of  government  in 
the  Old  and  New  World  that  strikes  a  European  more  forcibly  than  the 
apparently  undue  importance  which  the  business  of  constructing  public 
works  appears  to  occupy  in  American  legislation.  In  speaking  of  the 
character  of  a  government,  its  merits  appear  to  be  estimated  by  the  public 
works  which  it  has  carried  into  effect.  If  an  individual  is  asked  how  his 
own  Legislature  has  acted,  he  will  generally  say  what  roads  or  bridges  it 
has  made,  or  neglected  to  make,  in  his  own  district  ;and  if  he  is  consult- 
ed about  changes  in  a  constitution,  he  seems  to  try  their  soundness  by 
calculating  whether  his  neighbourhood  would  get  more  and  better  roads 
and  bridges  under  the  existing  or  the  proposed  system.  On  examining 
the  proceedings  of  a  Legislature,  we  iind  that  a  great  proportion  of  its 
discussions  turn  on  such  questions  ;  and  if  we  look  to  the  budget,  we 
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<^nd  that  a  ■till  gr«ater  proportion  of  tli*  publio  montj  U  •ppliad  la 
theie  purpoiei.  Those  who  reflect  on  the  oircumtlanoea  of  the  New 
World,  will  not  find  it  very  diffloult  to  account  for  the  attention  thert 
paid  tn  what  is  noousaarily  the  timt  business  of  society,  and  is  naturally 
the  tint  caro  ot  every  responsiblo  yuverniiient.  The  provision  whioh,  in 
Europe,  the  stale  makes  for  Iho  proteotion  of  its  oilisens  againat  foreign 
enoniios,  is  in  Ainorica  required  tor  what  a  French  writer  has  beaulifblly 
and  accuratoty  called  Iho  •'  war  with  llio  wilderness,"  The  defence  of 
nn  iriiportitnt  fortross,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  sufliuiont  army  or  navy  in 
exposed  spots,  is  not  more  a  matter  of  common  concern  to  the  European, 
than  is  the  conHtructiuii  oi  tlio  groat  communications  to  the  American 
eotllur ;  and  the  Htato,  very  nalurnlly  takes  on  itself  the  making  ofthe 
works,  which  nro  mutters  of  concern  to  all  alike. 

Even  tho  municipal  inHtiiutions  of  the  northern  states  of  tho'Amerioan 
Union  have  not  entirely  siiperHcdud  tho  necessity  of  some  interference  on 
thu  part  of  iho  legislatures  in  aid  of  local  improvomonts  ;  though  the 
main  etforts  of  those  slalofl  have  been  directed  to  those  vast  undertskings 
which  are  thn  common  concern  and  the  common  glory  of  their  citiaens. 
In  the  sniilhern  states,  wliero  municipal  institutions  are  less  complete, 
the  Ipgisliituro  aro  in  tho  habit  uf  tuking  part  moro  constantly  and  ex. 
tensively  in  works  which  aro  properly  of  mere  local  interest ;  and  great 
complaints  nro  made  of  consequent  corruption  and  mismanagement. — 
But  in  the  British  colonies,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  effectual  ays. 
torn  of  municipal  government,  the  evil  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
height,  and  ezorciaes  the  most  noxious  influence.  The  great  businesa 
of  tho  Assemblies  is,  literally,  parish  business  ;  tho  making  parish  roada 
and  parish  bridges.  There  are  in  none  of  these  prnvincea  any  local  bo. 
dies  possessing  authority  to  impose  local  assessments,  for  tho  manage, 
monl  of  local  aflairs.  To  do  these  things  is  the  ouaine:;*  of  the  Assem" 
biy  ;  and  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  attend  to  tho  particukr  interests  of 
each  county,  is  the  especial  business  of  its  county  member.  The  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  province  is  swelled  to  as  large  an  amount  as  possi. 
ble,  by  cutting  down  the  payment  of  public  services  to  as  low  a  scale  as 
possible  ;  and  tho  real  duties  of  government  are,  sometimes,  insufficiently 
provided  for,  in  order  that  moro  may  bo  left  to  be  divided  among  thecoH'* 
stitutent  bodies.  "When  we  want  a  bridge,  we  take  a  judge  to  build 
it,"  was  the  quaint  and  forcible  way  in  which  a  member ot  a  provincial  le. 
gislature  described  tho  tendency  to  retrench,  in  the  most  necessary  de. 
partmonts  of  the  publio  service,  in  oider  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  local 
works.  Tliis  fund  is  voted  by  the  Aisembly  on  the  motion  of  its  mem. 
bers  ;  the  necessity  of  obtaining  tho  provioua  consent  of  the  Crown  to 
money  votes  nuvor  having  been  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures 
from  the  practice  of  the  British  IIouso  of  Commons.  There  is  a  perfect 
scramble  among  tho  whole  body  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  this  fund 
for  their  respectivo  constituents  ;  cabals  are  formed,  by  which  tbe  differ, 
ent  members  mutually  play  into  each  other's  bands  ;  general  politics  are 
made  to  bear  on  private  business,  and  private  business  on  general  poli> 
tics;  and  at  the  clo.«e  of  the  Parliament,  the  member  who  haa  succeeded 
in  securing  the  largest  portion  of  tho  prize  for  his  constituents,  renders 
an  easy  account  of  his  stewardship,  with  confident  assurance  of  re.elee. 
lion. 

The  provincial  assemblies  being,  an  I  have  previously  slaied,  in  a  state 
of  permanent  collision  with  the  government,  have  never  been  in  the  hab. 
it  of  entrusting  the  executive  with  any  control  over  these  funds  ;  and 
they  have  been  wholly  dispensed  by  commissioners  named  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  Assemblies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  insensible  to 
the  possibility  of  turning  this  patronage  to  their  own  account.  An  elec 
tioneering  handbill,  which  was  circulated  by  the  friends  of  government 
at  the  last  dissolution  in  Upper  Canada,  exhibited,  in  a  very  strong  light, 
the  expense  of  the  commissioners,  of  tho  Assembly,  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  officer"  of  the  executive  government ;  but  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  has  carried  this  abuse  to  an  extent  which  appears  almost  incon. 
eeivable.    According  to  a  report  presented  to  me  by  Major  Head,  an  as. 
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•Utant  commiMioner  of  inquiry  whom  I  sent  to  that  colony,  t  auin  of 
£10,000  waa,  during  the  last  sesaion,  appropriated  to  local  improve, 
menta  ;  this  sum  was  divided  into  630  rortiona,  and  aa  many  commiaK 
sioners  were  appointed  to  expend  it,  giving,  on  an  average,  a  commia* 
aioner  for  rather  more  than  every  jC12,  with  a  salary  of  Ss.  a  day,  and  a 
further  remuneration  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  money  expend.^ 
fld,  to  be  deducted  out  of  each  share. 

Not  only  did  the  leadera  of  iho  Lower  Canadian  Assembly  avail  them, 
selves  of  the  patronage  thus  afforded  by  the  large  surplus  revenue  of  the 
province,  but  they  turned  this  system  to  much  greater  account,  by  using 
it  to  obtain  influence  over  the  constituencies.  In  a  furious  political 
•tk'uggle,  like  that  which  subsisted  in  Lower  Canada,  it  was  natural  that 
a  body  wielding,  with  hardly  any  responsibility,  this  direct  power  of  pro, 
motingthe  immediate  interests  of  each  constituency,  should  show  soma 
favor  to  that  which  concurred  in  its  political  views,  and  should  exhibit 
its  displeasure  towards  that  which  obstinately  resisted  the  majority.—- 
But  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  is  accused  by  its  op, 
ponenta  of  having,  in  the  most  systematic  and  persevering  manner,  em. 
ployed  this  means  of  corrupting  the  electoral  bodies.  The  adherents  of 
Mr.  Papineau  are  said  to  have  been  lavish  in  their  promises  of  the  bene, 
fits  which  they  could  obtain  from  the  Assembly  for  the  county  whose 
Bufirages  they  solicited.  By  such  representations  the  return  of  members 
of  opposition  politics  is  asserted,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  secar. 
ed  ;  and  obstinate  counties  are  alleged  to  have  been  sometimes  starved 
into  submission,  by  an  entire  withdrawal  of  grants,  until  they  returned 
members  favorable  to  the  Lnajority.  Some  of  the  J  jlisli  members  who 
voted  with  Mr.  Papineau  excused  themselves  to  their  countrymen,  by  al- 
leging that  they  were  compelled  to  do  so,  in  order  to  get  a  road  or  % 
bridge,  which  their  constituents  desired.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false 
that  the  abuse  was  ever  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  it  is  obviously  one  which 
might  have  been  easily  and  safely  perpetrated  by  a  person  possessing  Mr, 
Papineau's  influence  in  the  Assembly. 

But  the  most  bold  and  extensive  attempt  frr  erecting  a  syptf^m  of  pa. 
tronage,  wholly  independent  of  the  government,  was  that  which  was,  for 
eome  time,  carried  into  effect  by  the  grants  ior  education  made  by  the 
Assdmbljr,  and  regulated  by  the  act,  which  the  Legislative  Council  haa 
been  most  bitterly  reproached  with  refusing  to  renew-  It  has  been  stat. 
ed,  as  a  proof  of  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Legislative  Council  to 
crush  every  attempt  to  civilize  and  elevate  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
that  it  thus  stopped  at  once  the  working  of  about  1,000  schools,  and  de. 
prived  of  education  no  less  than  40.000  scholars,  who  were  actually  pro. 
fitting  by  the  means  of  instruction  thus  placid  within  their  reach.  But 
the  reasons  which  induced,  or  rather  compelled,  the  Legislative  Council 
to  stop  this  system  are  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of  that  body,  which 
contains  the  most  unanswerable  justification  of  the  course  which  it  pur* 
sued.  By  that  it  appears  that  the  whole  superinteni'ence  and  patronage 
of  these  schools  had,  by  the  expired  law,  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  members ;  and  thai  they  had  been  allowed  to  manage  the  funds 
without  even  the  semblance  of  sufficient  accountability.  Tho  members 
of  the  Assembly  had  thus  a  patronage,  in  this  single  department,  of 
about  £25,000  per  annum,  an  amount  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  ordinary 
civil  expenditure  of  the  Province.  They  were  not  .slow  in  profitting  by 
the  occasion  thus  placed  in  their  hands  ;  and  as  there  existed  in  the  pro. 
vince  no  sufficient  supply  of  competent  schoolmasters  and  mistresses, 
they  nevertheless  immediately  filled  up  the  appointments  with  persons 
who  were  utterly  and  obviously  incompetent.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  teachers  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  gentlemen  whom  I  di. 
rected  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  m  the  province  showed  me  a 
petition  from  certain  schoolmasters,  which  had  come  into  his  hands,  and 
the  majority  of  the  signatures  were  those  of  marksmen.  These  ignorant 
teachers  could  convey  no  useful  instruction  to  their  pupils  ;  the  utmost 
amount  which  they  taught  t  hem  was  to  say  the  Catechism  by  rote.— 
Even  within  seven  miles  of  Montreal  there  was  a  schoolmistreiB  thus 
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unqualified. — These  appointments  were,  as  might  have  been  espeeted, 
jobbed  by  the  members  among  their  political  partisans ;  nor  were  the 
funds  very  honestly  managed.  In  many  cases  the  members  were  sua. 
pected  or  accused  of  misapplying  them  to  their  own  use ;  and  in  the 
«ase  of  Beauharnois,  where  the  seigneur,  Mr.  Ellico,  has,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  judicious  liberality,  by  which  his  whole  management  of  thatez* 
tenbive  properly  hae  been  marked,  contributed  most  largely  towards  the 
education  of  his  tenants,  the  school  funds  were  proved  to  have  been  mis. 
appropriated  by  the  county  member.  The  whole  system  was  a  grofcs  po. 
litical  abuser  and  however  laudable  we  must  hold  the  exertions  of  those 
who  really  laboured  to  relieve  their  country  from  the  reproach  of  being 
the  le*^  ..  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  of  any  on  the  North 
American  continent,  the  more  screrely  must  we  condemn  those  whose, 
criGced  this  noble  end,  and  perverted  ample  means  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  party. 

I  know  not  whether  to  ascribe  the  system  which  was  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress  poriodically  occurring  in  certain  districts,  to  the  same 
policy  of  extending  the  influence  of  the  Assembly  by  local  grants,  or 
merely  to  the  antiquated  prejudices  which  seem  to  have  pervaded  many 
parts  of  the  Assembly's  legislation,  which  dictated  laws  against  buck, 
sters  and  the  maintenance  of  foundling  hospitals.  No  general  system 
for  the  relief  of  destitution,  no  poor  law  of  any  kind  was  'established  and 
the  wants  of  the  country  hardly  demanded  it.  Bui  when  1  arrived  al 
Quebec,  I  recciivcd  a  number  of  petitions  from  parishes  situated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  3l.  Lawrence,  praying  for  relief,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  harvest.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  relief  had  been 
granted  to  these  districts  for  several  successive  years.  The  cause  of 
the  calamity  was  obvious  ;  it  was  the  unsuilablencss  of  wheat  crops  un. 
der  the  wretched  system  of  Canadian  small  farming,  to  the  severe  cli« 
mate  of  that  portion  of  the  province.  By  the  side  of  the  distressed  pa. 
rishes  were  large  districts,  in  which  a  better  system  of  farming,  and 
above  all,  the  employment  of  the  land  for  pasture  and  green  crops,  had 
diffused  the  most  general  comfort  among  the  agricultural  population, 
and  completely  obviated  the  occurrence  of  failure  or  distress.  There 
were,  in  the  vicinity  o>  the  cistressed  parishes,  large  tracts  of  rich  and 
unsettled  land,  available  for  the  permanent  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  this  suffering  people  ;  and  there  were  valuable  and  extensive  fishe- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood,  which  might  have  supported  it  in  comfort ; 
yet  no  persevering  attempt  had  been  made  to  provide  permanent  relief 
by  encouraging  the  population  which  was  thus  thrown  on  tde  legislature 
for  support,  either  to  adopt  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  or  to  settle 
on  other  portions  of  the  country,  or  to  avail  itself  of  the  fisheries.— > 
The  Assembly  met  the  o  vii  by  relieving  the  distress  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stave  off  its  immediate  results,  and  ensure  its  recurrence.  It  gave  food 
for  the  season  of  scarcity,  and  seed  to  sow  a  crop  even  of  wheat  as  late 
as  the  20th  of  June,  which  was,  of  course,  to  fail  in  its  turn  ;  for  it  bad 
thus  relieved  the  same  kind  of  distress,  in  precisely  the  same  places  for 
several  successive  years  ;  and  its  policy  seemed  to  be  to  pension  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  to  sow  wheat  where  it  would  not  riper. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  opportunities  of  good  legislation  which 
Yi'-'ft  sacrificed  in  this  mere  contest  for  power.  No  country  in  the 
world  ever  demanded  from  a  paternal  government,  or  patriotic  represen- 
tatives, more  unceasing  and  vigorous  reforms,  both  of  its  laws  and  its 
administrative  system.  Lower  Canada  had,  when  we  received  it  at  the 
conquest,  two  institutions,  which  alone  preserved  the  semblance  of  order 
and  civilization  in  the  community — the  Catholic  church  and  the  militia, 
which  was  so  constituted  and  used  as  partially  te  supply  the  want  of 
better  sivii  institutions.  The  beneficial  infiuence  of  the  Catholic  church 
has  been  cramped  and  weakened ;  the  militia  is  now  annihilated,  and 
years  must  elapse  ore  it  can  be  revived  and  used  to  any  good  purpose.^ 
Lower  Canada  remains  without  municipal  institutions  of  local  self.goT. 
ernment,  whish  are  the  foundations  of  Angb-Sazon  freedom  and  civili- 
zation :  nor  is  their  absence  compensated  by  inyihins;  liki;  'li.o  uentrili* 
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antion  of  France.  The  most  defcctivo  judicial  institutions  remain  un. 
reformed.  Alone,  among  the  nations  that  have  sprung  from  the  French, 
Lower  Canada  remains  under  the  unchanged  civil  laws  of  ancient  France. 
Alone,  among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  it  is  without  a 
public  system  of  education.  Kor  has  it,  in  other  respects,  caught  the 
spirit  of  American  progress.  While  the  Assembly  was  wasting  the 
surplus  revenues  ot  the  province  in  jcbs  for  the  increase  of  patronage, 
and  in  petty  peddling  in  parochial  business,  it  left  untouched  those  vast 
and  easy  means  of  communication  which  deserved,  and  would  have  re- 
paid the  application  of  the  provmoial  revenues.  The  State  of  Mew  York 
made  its  own  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  while  the 
government  of  Lower  Canada  could  not  achieve,  or  even  attempt  the  few 
miles  of  canal  and  dredging  which  would  have  rendered  its  mighty  riv. 
ers  navigable  almost  to  their  sources.  Tlie  time  wnich  should  have  been 
devoted  to  wise  legislation  was  spent  in  a  contest  for  power  between 
the  executive  and  the  people,  which  a  wise  executive  would  have  stop, 
ped  at  the  outset,  by  submitting  to  a  legitimate  responsibility,  and  which 
a  wise  people  would  have  ceased  to  press  when  it  had  virtually  attained 
its  end.  This  collision,  and  the  defective  constitution  were,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  quarrel  of  the  races,  the  causes  of  the  mischiefs  which  I 
have  detailed.  It  will  bo  a  ground,  I  trust,  of  permanent  congratula. 
tion,  that  the  contest  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  impracticable 
constitution,  which  caused  the  strife  ;  nor  cnn  I  conceive  any  course  of 
conduct  which  could  so  effectually  have  destroyed  the  previous  system 
of  mismanagement,  and  cleared  the  ground  for  future  improvement,  as 
that  continued  stoppage  of  supplies  which  the  Assembly,  in  its  intem. 
perance  eflected.  It  broke  down  at  once  the  whole  of  that  vicious  ap. 
propriation  of  public  funds  which  was  the  great  bane  of  provincial  legis. 
latibn,  and  has  left  the  abuses  of  tlio  colony  so  long  unfed,  that  a  reform, 
ing  government  may  hereafter  work  upon  an  unencumbered  soil. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  animosities  of  race,  and  of  the  constant 
collision  of  the  different  powers  of  the  state,  which  I  have  described, 
was  a  thorough  disorganization  of  the  institutions  and  the  administrative 
system  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  I  necessarily  cast  any  stig. 
ma  on  my  predecessors  in  Lower  Canada,  or  on  the  uniform  good  inten- 
tions which  the  Imperial  government  has  clearly  evinced  towards  every 
class  and  every  race  in  the  colony,  when  I  asticrt  that  a  country  wi  ich 
has  been  agitated  by  these  social  and  political  dissensions,  has  suffered 
under  great  misgovernment.  The  blame  rests  not  on  individuals,  but  on 
the  vicious  system,  which  has  genera'ed  the  manifold  and  deep-rooted 
abuses  that  pervade  every  department  of  the  public  service,  and  consti> 
tute  the  real  grievances  of  the  colony.  These  grievances  are  common  to 
the  whole  people  of  Lower  Canada  ;  and  it  is  not  one  race,  or  one  party 
only,  that  suffers  by  their  existence  ;  they  have  hindered  the  prosperity, 
and  endangered  the  security  of  all ;  though,  unquestionably,  the  inter- 
ests  which  have  most  materially  been  retarded  by  misgovernment, are  the 
English.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  officers  of  the  Executive  gov- 
ernment, no  important  department  is  so  organized  as  to  act  vigorously 
and  completely,  throughout  the  province  ;  and  every  duty  which  a  gov 
ernmont  owes  to  its  subjects  is  imperfectly  diHchargcd. 

The  defective  system  of  adininistra'ion  in  Lower  Canada,  commences 
at  the  very  source  of  power  ;  and  the  efSciency  of  the  public  tervire  ia 
impaired  throughout  by  the  entire  want  in  the  colony  of  any  vigorous 
administration  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  fact  is,  that  accor- 
ding to  the  present  system,  there  is  no  real  representative  of  the  Crown, 
in  the  Province;  there  is  in  it,  literally,  no  power  which  originates  and 
conducts  the  executive  government.  The  governor,  it  is  true,  is  said  to 
represent  the  sovereign,  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  delegated  to  him  ;  but  he  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  subordinate  officer, 
receiving  his  orders  from  the  Sicretary  of  Slate,  responsible  to  him  for 
his  conduct,  and  guided  by  his  instructions.  Instead  of  selecting  a  gov- 
ernor, with  an  entire  confidenee  in  his  ability  to  use  his  local  knowledg« 
ftfthe  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  in  the  manner  which  loeal  ob. 
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fee^vntion  and  practical  experience  beat  prescribe  to  him,  it  has  boon  ths 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Department,  not  only  at  the  outset,  to  iniitruct  ft 
governor  as  to  the  general  policy  which  he  was  to  carry  into  oilect,  but 
to  direct  him  from  time  to  time,  by  instructions,  nometimes  very  precise 
as  to  the  course  which  he  was  to  pursue,  in  every  important  particular  of 
his  administration.  Theoretically  irresponsible  to  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture,  the  governor  was,  in  effect,  the  only  oflicer  in  the  colony  who  was 
at  all  responsible  ;  inasmuch  as  the  Assembly,  by  centering  their  attacks 
on  him,  and  making  him  appear  the  sole  cause  ct  the  difficulliis  of  the 
government,  coiild  occasion  him  so  mucii  vexation,  and  represent  him  in 
80  unfavourable  a  light  at  home,  that  it  frequently  succeeded  in  imposing 
on  him  the  necessity  of  resigning,  or  on  tiie  Colonial  Minister,  that  of  re. 
calling  him.  In  order  to  shelter  himself  from  this  responsibility,  it  has 
inevitably,  and  I  must  say  very  justifiably,  been  the  policy  of  governors 
to  take  care  that  the  double  responsibility  shall  be  as  light  as  possible  ;  to 
endeavor  to  throw  it,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  home  government,  and 
to  do  as  little  as  possible  without  previously  consulting  the  Colonial  Min. 
ister  at  home,  and  •-eceiving  his  instructions.  It  has,  thcretoro,  been  tho 
tendency  of  tho  local  government  to  settle  every  tiung  by  reference  to 
the  Colonial  Department  in  Duwning-stroet.  Almost  every  question  on 
which  it  was  possible  to  avoid,  even  with  great  inconvenience,  an  imme- 
diate decision,  has  been  habitually  the  subjoct  of  reference  ;  and  this  ap> 
plies  not  merely  to  those  questions  on  which  the  local  executive  and  le- 
gislative bodies  happened  to  differ,  wherein  tho  reference  might  be  taken 
as  a  kind  of  appeal,  but  to  questions  of  a  strictly  local  nature:,  on  which 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  colonial  oiBce  to  have  any  sufHcient  in. 
formation.  It  had  been  the  habit  of  the  colonial  ofBce  to  originate  these 
questions,  to  entertain  applications  from  individuals,  to  refer  these  appli. 
cations  to  the  governor,  and,  on  his  answer,  to  make  a  decision.  The 
governor  has  been  enab'ed  by  this  system  to  shift  responsibility  on  tho 
colonial  office,  inasmuch  as  in  every  important  case  he  was,  in  reality, 
carrying  into  effect  the  order  of  tho  authority  to  which  he  was  respon. 
aible.  But  the  real  vigour  of  the  executive  has  been  essentially  impair- 
ed ;  distance  and  delay  have  weakened  the  force  of  its  decisions  ;  and 
the  colony  has,  in  every  crisis  of  danger,  and  almost  every  detail  of  local 
manageuieiit,  felt  the  mischief  of  having  its  executive  authority  excrcis. 
ed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Nor  has  any  thing  been  gained,  either  i^i  effectual  responsibility  or 
sound  information,  by  thus  transferring  the  details  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment to  the  Colonial  Department  at  homo.  Tho  complete  and  una. 
voidable  ignorance  in  which  the  British  public,  and  even  the  great  body 
of  its  legislators,  are  with  respect  to  the  real  interests  of  dis>!ant  commu. 
nities,  so  entirely  diftorent  from  their  own,  produces  a  general  indiffer- 
ence, which  nothing  but  some  great  colonial  crisis  ever  dispels  ;  and  res- 
ponsiblity  to  Parliament,  or  to  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain, 
would,  except  on  these  great  and  rare  occasions,  ba  positively  misch'av. 
ous,  if  it  were  not  impossible.  The  repeated  changes  caused  by  political 
events  at  home  having  no  connection  with  colonial  affairs,  have  left  to 
most  of  the  various  represontatives  of  the  Colonial  Department  in  Par- 
liament too  little  time  to  acquire  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
condilion  of  those  numerous  and  heterogeneous  communities  for  which 
they  have  had  both  to  administer  and  legislate.  The  persons  with  whom 
the  real  management  of  these  affairs  has  or  ought  to  have  rested  have 
been  the  permanent  but  utterly  irresponsible  members  of  the  office. — 
Thus  the  real  government  of  the  colony  has  been  entirely  dissevered 
from  the  slight  nominal  responsibility  which  exists.  Apart  even  from 
this  great  and  primary  evil  of  the  system,  the  pressure  of  multifarious  bu. 
einesB  thus  thrown  on  the  Colonial-office.  and  the  repeated  changes  of 
its  ostensible  directors,  have  produced  disorders  in  the  management  of 
public  buainesB  which  have  occasioned  serious  mischief,  and  very  great 
irritation.  This  is  not  my  own  opinion  merely ;  for  I  do  but  repeat  that 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  present  House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Cana. 
da,  who,  in  a  report  dated  Fab.  8,  1838,  say,  "  It  appears  to  your   com- 
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flliltee,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  dissiitiBfaction  (»ith  ihe  adminiS' 
tration  of  colonial  aifdirs  arises  from  the  frequent  changes  in  the  office  uf 
Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the  Colonial  Department  is  intrusted. — 
Since  the  time  the  late  Lord  Bathurst  rutired  from  that  charge,  in  ]827, 
your  committee  believe  there  has  not  been  less  than  eight  colonial  min- 
istern,  and  that  the  policy  of  each  successive  statesman  has  been  more  or 
less  marked  by  a  diffbrence  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  This  frequon. 
cy  of  change  in  itself  almost  necessarily  entails  two  evils;  first  an  im. 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  on  the  part  o^  the  chief 
secretary,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  submitting  important  details 
to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  dopnrtment  ;  and,  tecond,  the  want  of 
stability  and  firmness  in  the  general  policy  of  the  government,  and  which 
cf  course  creatns  much  uneasiness  nn  the  part  of  the  governors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  colonies,  as  to  what  measure  may  bo  approved. 

*•  But  undoubtedly"  (continues  the  report)  "  by  far  the  greatest  objoc. 
tion  to  the  system  is,  the  impossibility  it  occasions  of  any  colonial  min- 
ister, unaided  by  persons  possessing  local  knowledge,  becoming  acquain- 
ted with  the  wants,  wishes,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonics  during  his  temporary  continuance  in  office,  and  of  deci- 
ding satisfactorily  upon  the  conflicting  statomenta  and  claims  that  are 
brought  before  him.  A  firm  unflinching  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
eiples  of  the  constitution,  and  to  maintain  the  just  and  necessary  powers 
of  the  Crown,  would  do  much  towards  supplying  the  want  of  local  infor- 
mation. But  it  would  be  performing  more  than  can  be  reasonably  ex. 
pected  from  human  sagacity,  if  any  man  or  set  of  men,  should  always 
decide  in  an  unexceptionable  manner  on  subjects  that  have  their  origin 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  the  imperial  government,  where 
they  reside,  and  of  which  they  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever; 
and  therefore  wrong  may  be  often  done  to  individuals  or  a  false  view  ta. 
ken  of  some  important  political  question,  that  in  the  end  may  throw  a 
whole  commanity  into  diffi'^ulty  and  dissension,  not  from  the  absence  of 
the  most  anxious  desire  to  do  right,  but  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
facts  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

••  To  those  objections,"  add  the  report,  *<  it  may  be  answered,  that  al. 
though  the  Chief  Secretary  of  State  retires  with  a  change  of  Ministers, 
the  Under  Secretaries  (or  at  least  one  of  them)  and  the  other  subordinate 
officers  of  the  department,  remain  and  hold  their  offices  permanently, 
and  therefore  information  upon  ail  subjects  can  be  readily  imparted  to 
the  superior  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  thus  retained  ;  and  it  may  be  ad. 
mitted  that  the  know ieuge  of  this  fact  ought  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
objections  that  rest  on  other  grounds ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
there  is  a  growing  impatience  and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  oolo. 
nists,  especially  in  these  extensive  provinces,  to  have  the  measures  of 
government  whether  connected  with  their  general  system  of  govern- 
ment, legislation,  or  patronage,  controlled  by  persons  who  are  utter 
strangers  to  them,  not  responsible  in  any  way  lo  themselves  or  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  and  who  perhaps,  being  advanced  to  their  office  from 
length  of  service,  or  other  like  cause,  are  not  regarded  as  competent 
(perhaps  unjustly)  to  manage  and  direct  measures  which  they  (the  colo- 
nists) deem  of  vital  importance.  Much  of  this  feeling  may  be  traced  to 
pride  ;  but  it  is  a  pride  that  springs  from  an  honorable  and  laudable  feel, 
ing,  and  always  accompanies  self-respect,  true  patriotism,  and  love  of 
country,  and  it  therefore  ought  not  tn  be  disregarded,  nor  should  any  at. 
tempt  be  made  to  lessen  or  control  it,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  But 
the  imperfection  that  exists  in  the  system  of  colonial  government  that 
prevails  in  England  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  want  of  that  confi. 
dence  that  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  distinguished  officers  who  from 
time  to  time  are  commissioned  as  governors  to  different  colonies  than  by 
any  other  fact  that  can  be  distinctly  pointed  ort.*' 

1  will  now  only  point  out  the  instance  oi  these  evils,  and  I  select  it 
because  it  is  an  instance  occurring  in  relation  to  the  most  important 
fonetion  of  the  executive  ;  namely,  its  exercise  of  the  legialative  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  and  because  its  existence  has  been  admitted  hj 
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the  preaant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  his  instructions  to  mjr 
predecessor,  Lord  Gosrord — I  mean  the  reservation  of  bills  for  the  royal 
assent.  The  •' too  frequent  reservation  of  bills"  is  a  "  grievance,"  says 
his  lordship,  "of  which  my  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  the  reality."-— 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  despatch  his  lordship  admits  that, 
owing  to  this  cause,  great  mischiof  has  been  done,  by  the  wholly  unin- 
tentional delay  in  giving  the  royal  assent  to  some  perfectly  unobjection. 
able  bills,  having  tor  their  object  the  endowment  of  colleges  by  benevo* 
lent  persons.  This  delay  his  lordship  describes  as  "  chieSy  atlributablo 
to  political  events,  and  the  consequent  changes  of  the  colonial  adminis- 
tr:ition  at  home.'  I  know  not  to  what  cause  is  to  be  attributed  a  delay, 
which  produced,  with  respect  to  another  bill  the  still  n-.o'e  serious  effect 
of  a  doubt  of  its  legality,  alter  it  had  been  considered  and  acted  on  as 
law.  This  bill*  was  reserved  ;  and  the  royal  assent  was  so  long  delayed 
through  mere  inadvertence,  that  when  it  was  sent  out  to  the  colony  as 
an  act,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  royal  assent  had  been  delay, 
ed  beyond  the  two  years  allowed  by  law,  and  whether,  having  been  so 
delayed,  it  was  valid. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  arising  from  this  system  of  irr<>3. 
ponsiblo  government,  was  the  mystery  in  which  the  motives  and  actual 
purposes  of  their  rulers  were  hid  from  the  colonists  themselves.  The 
most  important  business  of  government  was  carried  o>i,  not  in  open  dis- 
cussions  or  public  acts,  but  in  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  secretary  of  state.  Whenever  this  mystery  was  dispelled, 
it  was  long  after  the  worst  effects  had  been  produced  by  doubts  and  mis. 
apprehension  ;  and  the  colonies  have  been  frequently  the  last  to  learn 
the  things  that  most  concerned  them  by  the  publication  of  papers  on  the 
order  of  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Governor,  thus  slightly  responsible,  and  invested  with  fonettooa 
no  ill.deiined.  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sy^tom  in  which  all  his  ad- 
visers and  subordinates  had  still  less  responsibility,  and  duties  still  less 
defined.  Disqualified  nt  first  by  warn  of  local  information,  and  very  of. 
ten,  subsequently  by  an  entire  absence  of  all  acquaintance  with  the  bu. 
siness  of  civil  government,  *he  Governor,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony, 
found  himself  under  the  necwssity  of  being,  in  many  respects  guided  by 
the  persons  whom  he  found  in  office.  In  no  country,  therefore  could 
there  be  a  greater  necessity  for  a  proper  demarcation  of  the  business  of 
each  public  officer,  and  of  a  greater  responsibility  resting  on  each.  Now,  I 
do  not  at  all  exaggerate  the  real  state  of  the  case  when  I  assert  that  there  is 
no  head  of  any  of  the  most  important  departments  of  public  busiuess  in 
the  colony.  The  limited  powers  of  the  local  government  in  a  colony 
necessarily  obviate  thejnecessity  of  any  provision  for  some  of  the  most 
important  departments  which  elsewhere  require  a  superintending  mind. 
But  the  mere  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  police,  education,  pub. 
lie  works,  and  internal  communications,  of  finance  and  of  trade,  would 
require  the  superintendence  of  persons  competent  to  advise  the  gover. 
nor,  on  their  own  responsibility,  as  to  the  measures  which  should  be 
adopted  ;  and  the  additional  labors  which  fall  on  the  heads  of  such  de- 
partments in  other  countries,  in  devising  improvements  of  the  system 
and  the  laws  relating  to  each,  would  certainly  afford  additional  occupa- 
tion, growing  out  of  the  peculiarly  defective  legislation  and  administra- 
tion of  Lower  Canada.  Yet,  of  no  one  of  these  departments  is  there  any 
responsible  head,  by  whose  advice  the  governor  may  safely  be  guided. — 
There  are  some  subordinate  and  very  capable  officers  in  each  depart, 
ment,  from  whom  he  is,  in  fact,  compelled  to  get  information  from  time 
to  time.  But  there  is  no  one  to  whom  he,  or  the  public,  can  look  for  the 
correct  management  and  sound  decision  on  the  policy  of  each  of  these 
important  departments. 

The  real  advisers  of  the  governor  have,  in  fact,  been  the  Executive 
Counriil ;  and  an  institution  more  singularly  calculated  for  preventing 

*  The  9  and  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  77.  The  period  began  to  run  in  March,  1889,  «n<i 
the  royal  aaaent  waa  not  given  till  May,  1831. 
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tlta  rMponiibility  ai  thv  acta  of  government  resting  on  anybody  can  liarif^ 
ly  be  imBgioed.  It  ia  a  body  of  wbiah  the  co'^atitution  soiiiewbat  r«- 
•emblea  that  of  the  PriTy  Council ;  it  ia  bound  by  a  aimilar  oath  of  «e- 
erecy  ;  it  diaohargea  in  the  aame  manner  certain  anomaloua  judicial  func  - 
tiona ;  and  ita  "  consent  and  advice"  are  required  in  aome  cases  in 
which  the  observance  of  that  form  has  been  thought  a  requisite  check  o.n 
the  ezerciae  of  particular  prerogativea  of  the  Crown.  But  in  oiher  iuo. 
pecta  it  beara  a  greater  reaemblanoe  to  a  cabinet,  the  governor  being  in  the 
habit  of  taking  itsadvico  on  most  of  the  importaat  questions  of  hia  policy. 
fiut  aa  there  ia  no  division  into  departments  in  the  Coancil,there  is  no  in. 
dividual  responsibility,  and  no  individual  Euporintonoence.  Each  member 
otth«  Council  takes  an  equal  part  in  all  the  business  brought  before  it. 
The  power  of  removing  members  being  very  rarely  exorcised,  the  Coun- 
cil ia,  in  fart,  fortjie  most  part  composod  of  persona  placed  in  it  long 
»go ;  and  the  governor  is  oLliged  either  to  take  the  advice  nf  persona  in 
whom  he  has  no  confidence,  or  to  consult  only  a  portion  of  the  Council. 
The  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  adds  to  their  responsibility  of  the  body  ; 
and  wh6n  the  governor  takes  an  important  step,  it  is  not  known,  or  not 
•uthantically  known,  whether  he  has  taken  the  advice  of  this  Council  or 
not,  what  members  he  haa  consulted,  or  by  the  advice  of  which  of  the 
body  he  haa  been  finally  guided.  Tho  respouRibility  of  the  Executive 
Council  has  been  constantly  demanded  by  the  Reformera  of  Upper  Ca. 
nada,  and  occaaionally  by  those  of  the  lower  province.  But  it  is  really 
difficult  to  conceive  how  desirable  responsibility  could  be  attained,  except 
by  altering  the  working  of  this  cunbrous  machine,  and  placing  the  bust. 
neaa  of  the  various  departments  of  govemm'^nt  in  the  hands  of  compo. 
tent  public  officers. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  public  business  in  the  colony,  almost  all 
matters  coma,  in  fact,  before  the  Governor  or  his  immediate  assistant, 
the  Cinl  Secretary  of  the  province.  The  Civil  Secretary's  office  ia,  in 
fact,  the  one  general  public  office  in  which  almost  every  species  of  busi- 
neaa  originatea,  or  through  which  it  passes  in  some  atage  or  other.  The 
applications  which  every  day  reach  this  office  show  the  singular 
want  of  proper  organization  in  the  province,  and  the  great  confusion  of 
ideaa  reapecting  the  functiona  of  government,  generated  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  A  very  considsrable  proportion  consists  of  requests  to  tho 
governor  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  civil  justice.  Every  decision  of 
■abordinato  officers  is  made  matter  of  appeal  and  no  reference  to  the  pro. 
per  department  satisfies  the  applicants,  who  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  a  personal  investigation  of  every  case  by  the  Governor  or 
the  Civil  Secretary.  Tho  appoaid  from  the  past  are  equally  numoroua  ; 
and  itappeara  to  be  expected  thatevery  new  Governor  should  sit  in  judg. 
ment  on  every  decision  of  any  or  all  of  his  predecessors,  which  happens 
to  have  dissaiiafied  the  applicant. 

>-  But  if  auch  is  the  bad  organization  and  imperfection  of  tho  system  at 
the  seat  of  government,  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  remainder  of 
the  province  enjoyed  no  very  vigorous  or  complete  administration.  In 
fact,  beyond  the  walls  of  Quebec,  all  regular  administration  of  the  coun. 
try  appeared  to  ceaae ;  and  there  literally  was  hardly  a  single  public  offi. 
car  of  the  civil  government,  except  in  Montreal  and  Three  Rivera,  to 
whom  any  order  could  be  directed.  The  solicitor  general  commonly  re. 
•idea  at  Montreal ;  and  ii.  each  of  the  districts  there  is  a  sheriff.  In  the 
rest  of  the  province  there  is  no  sheriff,  no  mayor,  no  constable,  no  aupe. 
rior  administrative  officer  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  county,  no  muni> 
ei|>;),  no  parochial  officers,  either  named  by  the  Crown,  or  elected  by  the 
people.  There  is  a  body  of  unpaid  justices  of  the  peace,  whom  I  will 
deacribe  more  particularly  hereafter.  The  officers  of  the  militia  used  to 
be  employed  for  purposes  of  police,  aa  far  as  regarded  the  service  of  ori. 
minal  warranta ;  but  their  aervlcea  were  voluntary,  and  not  very  aa. 
■idaoas ;  and  the  whole  body  ia  now  completely  disorganized.  In 
every  caie  in  which  any  information  was  required  by  the  government,  or 
any  lervioe  was  to  be  performed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  province,  it  was 
aeeeMary  either  to  send  aotne  one  to  the  spot,  or  to  find  out  by  inquiry  at 
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the  scat  ofgovflrnmcnt,  tho  name  of  lome  roBident  there  whoM  it  was 
advisable  and  sate  to  consult  on  (he  subject,  or  direct  to  do  the  act  requir. 
<<.rl.  In  the  Gtato  of  parlies  in  the  country,  such  a  step  could  hardly  ever 
be  taken,  without  trusting  to  very  suspicious  information,  or  delegating 
power  to  persons  who  would  be, or  be  suspected  of  boing,likely  to  abuse  it. 

This  utter  want  of  any  machinery  of  executive  government  in  the  pro. 
vinco  is  not  perhaps,  more  striking  than  might  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  American  continent. — But  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  states  to  whirli  I  refer,  the  want  of  means  at  the  dii. 
posal  of  tho  central  executive  ia  amply  supplied  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
municipal  institution  ;  and  evon  whore  theco  are  wanting,  or  imperfect, 
tho  energy  and  self-government  habits  of  an  Anglo  Saxon  population 
enable  it  to  combine  whenever  a  necesuty  arises.  But  the  French  popU' 
lation  of  Lower  Canada  possesses  neither  such  institutions,  nor  such  a 
character. — Accustomod  to  ri:ly  entirely  on  the  government,  it  has  no 
power  of  doing  anything  for  itself.much  less  of  aiding  the  central  authority. 

The  utter  want  of  municM^ul  institutions  giving  tho  people  any  oon. 
troul  over  tlioir  local  afTuirs,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  tho  fuiliiro  of  rojircBontativo  government  and  of  the  bad  admi> 
itistration  of  the  country.  Ifiiio  wise  example  of  those  countries  in 
which  a  free  representative  government  has  alone  worked  well,  had  been 
in  all  rojipects  followed  in  Lower  Canada,  care  would  have  been  taken 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  a  Parliamentary  system,  based  on  a  very  ox. 
tended  sufTrago,  was  introduced  into  the  country,  the  people  should  have 
been  entrusted  with  a  complete  controul  over  their  local  affairs,  iind  been 
trained  for  taking  their  part  in  tho  concerns  of  the  province,  by  their  ex. 
perience  in  the  management  of  their  local  business  which  was  most  in. 
teresting  and  most  easily  intelligible  to  them.  Bui  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada  wore  unhappily  initiated  into  self  government  at  exactly 
the  wrong  end,  and  those  who  were  not  trusted  with  the  management  of 
B  parish,  were  enabled,  by  their  votes  to  influence  the  destinies  of  a  state. 
During  my  stay  in  the  province,  I  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
its  municipal  institutions,  and  tho  practicability  of  introducing  an  effec- 
tive and  free  system  fur  the  management  of  local  affairs.  The  gentlemen 
entrusted  with  this  inquiry  had,  when  they  were  interupted  in  their  la. 
hours,  made  considerable  progress  towards  preparing  a  report,  which  will, 
I  hope,  developo,  in  a  full  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
isting evil,  and  the  nature  ofthe  practicable  remedies. 

There  never  has  been,  in  fact  any  institution  in  Lower  Canada,  in 
which  any  portion  ofthe  French  population  have  been  brought  together 
for  any  administrative  purpose,  nor  is  there  among  the  divisions  of  the 
country  any  one  which  has  been  constituted  with  a  view  of  such  an  end. 
The  larger  divisions,  called  "districts,"  are  purely  iudicial  divisions.  The 
counties  may  bo  called  merely  parliamentary  divisions;  for  I  know  of 
no  purposes  for  which  thoy  appear  to  have  been  constituted,  except  for 
the  election  of  members  for  the  Houso  of  Assembly  ;  and  during  the  pre. 
sent  suspension  of  representative  government,  they  are  merely  arbitrary 
and  useless  geographical  divisions.  There  are  no  hundreds,  or  corres. 
ponding  qub.divisions  of  counties.  The  parishes  are  purely  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  and  may  be  altered  by  the  Catholic  bishops.  The  only  institu- 
tinn  in  the  nature  of  local  management,  in  which  the  people  have  any 
voice,  is  in  the  faLrique  by  which  prevision  is  made  for  the  repairs  ofthe 
Catholic  churches. 

Tho  townships  are  inhabited  entirely  by  a  population  of  British  end 
American  origin  ;  and  may  bo  said  to  ba  divisions  established  for  survey, 
ing  rather  than  other  purposes.  The  eastern  townships  present  a  lamen- 
table contrast  in  the  management  of  all  local  matters  to  the  bordering 
state  of  Vermont,  in  which  the  municipal  institutions  are  the  mont  com- 
plete, it  is  said,  of  any  part  even  of  New  England.  In  any  new  settbd 
district  of  New  England,  a  small  number  of  families  settling  within  a 
certain  distance  of  each  other,  are  immediately  empowered  by  law  to  is- 
sess  themselves  for  local  purposes,  and  to  elect  local  officers.  The  sett- 
lers in  the  eactein  townships,  many  of  whom  are  natives  of  New  Eng. 
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land,  and  all  of  whom  ean  contrast  the  state  of  tbinga  on  their  own  with 
that  which  is  to  be  aeen  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  have  a  serious  and 
general  cause  of  discontent  in  the  very  inferior  management  of  all  their 
own  local  concerns.  The  government  appears  even  to  have  discouraged 
the  American  settlers  from  introducing  their  own  municipal  institutions 
by  common  assent.  "  I  understood."  said  Mr.  Richards,  in  a  Report  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Colonies,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed  in  March,  1832,  '•  that  the  Vormontors  had  crossed  tlio  line, 
and  partially  occupied  several  townships,  bringing  with  them  their  own 
municipal  customs;  and  that  when  the  impropriety  of  electing  their  own 
officers  was  pointed  out  to  them,  they  had  quickly  given  them  up  and 
promised  to  conform  to  those  of  Canada." 

But  the  want  of  municipal  institutions  has  been  and  is  most  glaringly 
remarkable  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  cities  wore  incorporated  a 
few  years  ago  bv  a  temporary  provincial  act,  of  which  the  renewal  was 
rejected  in  1836.  Since  that  time  these  cities  have  been  without  any 
municipal  government ;  and  the  disgraceiul  state  of  tho  stroots,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  lighting,  are  consequences  which  arrest  the  attention  of 
all,  and  seriously  affect  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  worst  effects  of  this  most  faulty  system  of  general  adminstra. 
tion  will  be  developed  in  the  view  which  I  shall  hereafter  give  of  tho 
practices  adopted  with  respect  to  the  public  lands,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Province,  but  which  I  postpone  for  the  present  because  I  purpose 
considering  this  subject  with  reference  to  all  the  North  American  PrO' 
vinces. — But  I  must  here  notice  the  mischievous  results  prominently  ex- 
hibited in  the  provision  which  the  government  of  Lower  Canada  makes 
for  the  first  want  of  a  people,  the  efficient  administration  of  justice. 

The  law  of  the  province  and  the  administration  of  justice  are,  in  fact, 
a  patch  work  of  the  results  of  the  interference  at  different  times  of  dif- 
ferent legislative  powers,  each  proceeding  on  utterly  different  and  gene- 
rally incomplete  views,  and  each  utterly  regardless  of  the  other.  The 
law  itself  is  a  mass  of  incoherent  and  conflicting  laws,  part  French  and 
part  English,  and  with  the  line  between  each  very  confusedly  drawn. — 
Thus,  the  crimmal  law  is  the  criminal  law  of  England,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1774,  with  such  modifications  as  have  since  been  made  by  the 
provincial  Legislature,  it  being  now  disputed  whether  the  provincial  le- 
gislature, had  any  power  to  make  any  chango  whatever  in  that  law,  and 
it  not  being  all  clear  what  is  the  extent  of  the  phrase  "  criminal  law." — 
The  civil  law  is  the  ancient  civil  law,  also  modified  in  some,  but  unfor- 
tunately very  few,  respects ;  and  these  modifications  have  been  almost 
exclusively  effected  by  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  and  by  ordinances 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  constituted  under  the  Quebec  Act.  The 
French  law  of  evidence  prevails  in  all  civil  matters,  with  a  special  ex- 
ception of  *'  commercial"  cases,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  English 
law  is  to  be  adopted  ;  but  no  two  lawyers  agree  in  their  definition  of 
**  commercial.^' 

~  For  judicial  purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  four  superior  dis. 
tricts,  having  unlimited  and  supreme  original  jurisdiction,  and  one  infe- 
rior with  limited  jurisdiction.  The  four  su;  -  are  those  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  St.  Francis ;  the  i...drior  that  of  Gaspd. 
,  The  district  of  Gasp6  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Quebec,  with  some  spe- 
cial provisions  for  the  administration  of  justice  within  it  under  a  parti- 
cular Provincial  Act,  which  expires  next  May.  I  lould  obtain  no  very 
satisfactory  imformation  respecting  this  district,  v.^  :ept  that  every  body 
appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that,  from  its  distance  and  scanty  population, 
it  had  always  met  with  very  little  attention  from  either  the  legislature  or 
the  executive  government.  About  the  administration  of  justice  therein  I 
could  hardly  obtain  any  information ;  indeed,  on  one  occabion,  it  being 
necessary,  for  some  particular  purpose,  to  ascertain  tho  fact,  inquiry 
was  made  at  all  the  public  offices  in  Quebec,  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
<;oroner  of  Gasp^.  It  was  a  long  time  before  any  information  could  be 
got  on  this  point,  and  it  was  at  last  in  some  measure  cleared  up,  by 
the  Accountant-General  discovering  an  SBtimale  for  the  salary  of  such 
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an  officer.  The  only  poBilive  information,  tiiorerore,  that  I  can  give  ro. 
apocting  the  present  administration  of  justice  in  Gasp^  is,  that  I  received 
a  petition  from  tho  inhabitants  praying  that  the  act  by  which  it  is  regula. 
tod  migiit  not  bo  renewed. 

Each  of  the  courts  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  lias  a  chief  justice  and 
three  puisne  judges  ;  there  is  but  one  judge  in  each  of  the  districts  of 
Three  Rivers  and  St.  Francis.  During  term  lime  judges  from  other  dis. 
triuts  moko  up  the  bench  in  these  two. 

In  all  civil  cases  these  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  to  an  unlimited 
amount  ;  and  in  spite  cf  the  immense  extent  of  all,  but  particularly  of 
tho  two  great  districts,  tho  parties  are  in  almost  all  cases  brought  up  to 
tho  chief  towns  for  the  trial  of  their  causes. 

An  attpmpt,  but  of  a  very  trifling  and  nbortivo  character,  has  been 
tna(!<)  to  introduce  the  English  syslein  of  circuits.  The  judges  of  thcso 
districts  make  circuits  once  a  ynar,  in  order  to  try  causes  in  which  tho 
disputed  value  is  not  more  than  X'lO  sterling.  The  limitation  of  the  val. 
ue,  the  introduction  of  small  debt  courts,  and  the  consequent  failure  of 
attendance  on  the  part  of  a  bar  during  their  progress,  and  the  very  in. 
sufficient  time  allotted  for  tho  stny   ui  each  place,  '  I  am  informed, 

rendered  these  circuits  almost  useless  ;  and  even  i  iis  which  might  be 

tried  at  the  circuits  are  generally  in   preference  carried  up  for  trial  to  the 
chief  places  of  these  districts. 

There  are  some  complaints  that  excessive  fees  are  taken  in  the  courta 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  distribuMon  of  legal  patronage  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  of  how  just,  complaint ;  but  tho  cub. 
Btantiul  evil  of  the  administration  of  civil  justice  consists  in  the  practical 
denial  of  it  caused  by  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  circuit  system,  and  tho 
enormous  expense  and  delay  of  carrying  every  suit,  where  the  value  in 
dispute  is  more  than  XIO  sterling,  from  the  extremities  of  the  three  lame 
and  settled  districts  of  the  province  to  the  three  district  towns  ;  in  the 
vicious  constitution  of  tho  inferior  tribunals  by  which  it  has  been  attemp. 
ted  to  supply  the  want  of  an  cflbctive  system,  either  of  circuits  or  of  local 
courts  ;  and  in  the  very  faulty  nature  of  the  supreme  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  thu  province. 

The  minor  litigation  of  the  country  is,  in  fact,  carried  on  throughout 

theso  three  districts  in  the  courts  of  the   commissioners  of  small  causes. 

These  courts  are  established  in  tho  different  parishes  by  the  Governor, 

on  an  application  made  by  a  certain  number  of  the  parishioners.according 

to  forms  prescribed  by   the  provincial  statute,  in  which   this  institution 

takes  its  rise,  and  have  jurisdiction  over  all  debts  not  exceeding  twenty. 

five  dollars,  equal  to  X6  5s.  currency.    The  commissioners  are   appoint. 

edby  the  Governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  petitioners  ;  these 

are  residents  in  the   parish,  and  almost  wholly  unversed  in  law.     The 

constitution  of  these  courts,  is  in  fact,  nothing  else  in  substance  but  an 

elective  judiciary,  elected  under  most  irregular,   fraudulent   and   absurd 

electoral  system  that   could   possibly  be  devised.     1  cannot  better  illus. 

irate  this  description,  than  by  narrating  simply  the  mode  in  which  the  ap. 

pointment  is,  in  fact,  made.     It  is,  and  has   for  a  long  time   been,   left 

almost  entirely  in  the   hands  of  a  subordinate  assistant  in  the  Civil  Se. 

cretary's  office.     This  gentleman   stated  that  lie  took  no   steps  and  in. 

deed  by  law  he  could  not,  until  he  received  a  petition,  with  the  requisite 

number  of  names  attached.     His  impression  was,  that  these  signatures 

were  generally  obtained  by  assiduous  canvassing  in  the  parish,  generally 

on  the  part  of  some  person  who  wanted  the  appointment  of  clerk,  which 

is  paid,  and  who  took  his  trouble,  in  order  tr  secure  the  nomination  of  com. 

missioners,  from  whom  he  expected  to  get  the  appointmen^    After  some 

inquiry  from  any  person  whom  this  assistant  secretary  thou{j;ht  proper  to 

consult  respecting  the  characters  of  the  persons  proposed,  thiy  were,  al. 

most  as  a  matter  of  course,  appointed.     Aftpr  a  short  time,  if  some  other 

person  in  the  district  happene'l  to  acquire  more  popularity,  and  to  covet 

the  office,  a  petition  was  got  up,  containing  charges  against  the  occu. 

pmt  of  tlie  office,  and   praying  for  his  removal,  and  the  substitution  of 

bii  rival.    Upon  moat  of  the  appointments,  also,  there  arose  long  con- 
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trnveraien  reppocting  tho  poIilictR,  qualiflcntion,  and  ctinrnulor  ofllio  crtn. 
didate  for  ofHoH  ;  and  a  roiimvulor  new  appoiiilincnt  wai  always  attribu. 
tod  to  some  political  cuuhor  by  tho  newspapers  of  each  pnrty  or  race, — 
The  inquiry  into  tliu  qiinlifiuatron  of  porHonn  propoBed,  tho  investigation 
of  the  charges  mudo,  thn  defence  urged  in  reply,  and  the  distnnt  and 
unsatiHfnctnry  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  mch,  formeil  a  Inrgo  pro. 
portion  of  the  business  of  the  Civil  Sccrotiiry'H  oflioo,  Whatever  ap. 
pointrnent  was  made,  tho  gnvnrniiuMit  was  suro  to  rrcato  disfiatisfaction  ; 
and  tho  administration  of  justice  wus  loft  in  tho  hands  of  incompetent 
men,  whoso  oppninlinnnt  had  boon  made  in  such  a  mniinor,  as  oven 
sometimes,  to  render  tlicir  integrity  suspicious  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of 
those  who  had  opposed,  but  also  of  thnso  who  had  supported,  their  no. 
inination.  I  shall  oiiiy  add,  that  some  time  previous  to  my  leaving  tho 
province,  I  was  vi^ry  warmly  and  forcibly  urged,  by  tho  highasl  legal 
authorities  in  the  country,  to  abolit^h  all  these  trihunals  at  oiico,  on  tho 

f  round  that  a  great  many  of  them,  being  composed  entirely  of  di^afTected 
'rench  Canadians,  wore  busily  occupird  in  linrrassing  loyal  subjopts,  by 
entertaining  actions  against  them,  on  account  of  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  the  late  insurrection.  There  is  nu  appeal  from  their  decision  ;  and  it 
was  stated  that  they  had,  in  tho  most  barefaced  manner,  given  damogoi 
against  loyal  persons  for  acts  done  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  judg. 
ments  by  default  ogainst  persons  who  were  absent  ns  Volunteers  in  tha 
service  of  the  Queen,  and  enforced  their  judgment  by  levying  distreiaes 
on  their  property. 

I  must  now  turn  from  tho  lowest  to  tho  hig!)cst  civil  tribunal  ot  ths 
province.  In  a  country  in  which  tho  administration  of  justice  is  so  im- 
perfect in  all  thn  infrior  stages,  and  in  which  two  difTerent  and  often 
conflicting  systems  of  law  are  administered  by  judges  whose  professional 
education  and  origin  necessarily  cause  different  leanings  in  favour  of  the 
respective  systems  in  which  each  is  more  particularly  versed,  the  exist, 
enco  of  a  good  and  available  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  may  keep  ths 
law  uniform  and  certain,  is  matter  of  much  greater  importance  than  in 
those  countries  in  which  tho  law  is  homogoneous,  and  its  administration 
by  the  subordinate  tribunals  is  Katisfuctory.  But  the  appellate  jurisdic 
tion  of  Lower  Canada  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Council — a  body  estab. 
lished  simi'ly  for  political  purposes,  and  cimpoxed  of  persons  in  great, 
part  liaving  no  legal  qualifications  whatsoever,  Tho  Executive  Council 
nils  as  a  ccurt  of  appeal  four  times  in  tiie  year,  and  fur  the  space  of  ten 
days  during  each  session  ;  on  thexe  occasions  tho  two  chief  justices  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  were  ex-officio,  presidents,  nnd  each  in  turn  pre. 
sided  when  appeals  from  tho  oUiei'i  district  were  heard.  The  laymen 
who  wete  present  to  make  up  tho  necessary  quorum  of  five,  an  a  matter 
of  course,  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  presiding  chief  justice,  except  in 
some  instances,  iti  which  party  feelings  or  pecuniary  interests  are  ar. 
sorted  to  have  induced  tho  unprofessional  members  to  attend  in  unusual 
numbers,  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  chief  justice,  and  to  pervert 
the  law.  In  the  general  run  of  cases,  therefore,  the  decision  was  left  to 
the  President  alone,  and  each  chief  justice  became,  in  consequence,  the 
real  judge  of  appeal  from  the  whole  court  of  the  other  district.  It  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  and  undisputed  notoriety,  that  this  system  has  produc 
od  the  rosulls  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  as  inevitable  ;  and  that, 
for  some  time  before  I  arrived  in  the  provinco,  the  two  chief  justices  had 
constantly  differed  in  opinion  upon  some  most  important  points,  and  had 
been  in  tho  hobit  of  generally  reversing  each  other's  judgments.  Not 
only,  therefore,  was  the  law  uncertain  and  different  in  the  two  districts, 
but,  owing  to  tho  ultimate  power  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  which 
was  the  real  law  of  each  district  was  that  which  was  held  not  to  be  law 
by  the  judges  of  that  district.  This  is  not  merely  an  inference  of  my 
own  ;  it  is  very  c^ear  that  it  was  tho  general  opinion  of  the  profession 
and  the  public.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  as  re-modelled  by  nie,  at  the  only 
sitting  which  it  held,  reversed  all  but  one  of  the  judgments  brought  be> 
fore  it.  This  induced  a  member  of  the  court  to  remark  to  one  of  tho 
bhief  justices,  that  so  general  a  reversal  of  the  law  of  a  very  competent 
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toUrl  below,  by  ft  Irtbuual  ao  80M)|iotent  aa  the  Court  uf  Appeals  then 
vraa,  appeared  lo  him  utterly  incxplieablo,  inastnucli  ai  it  could  in  no. 
wiio  be  attributed,  aa  it  was  before,  to  the  intUioncn  of  a  vingle  judge. — 
The  reply  of  the  chict  jtialico  wua,  tliitt  the  mutter  was  aaMily  accounted 
for,  that  the  ayatem  prnvioualy  adopted  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  ren- 
dered the  deciainn  of  the  court  below  so  conipluto  a  nullity,  that  the  par- 
ties  and  couraol  below  often  would  not  take  the  trouble  tu  enter  into  tho 
real  merits  of  thoir  caie,  and  that  the  real  hearing  ond  law  of  tiio  caso 
were,  generally,  moat  fully  atntod  before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Aa  the  busiriuHS  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  thus  of  |;roat  extent  and 
importance,  it  booamo  noce^Hary  thut,  having  from  political  conijiderii- 
tiona  altered  the  compoHition  of  (ho  Executive  Council,  I  should  ro-or. 
ganiso  the  Court  of  Appoulf).  I  doterminod  to  do  this  upon  the  best 
principle  that  I  could  carry  into  cflfu'ct  under  tho  circumHtanccs  of  the 
oaae;  for,  as  tho  constitution  of  tho  Court  of  Appeals  is  prescribod  by 
the  Constitutional  Act,  I  could  nut  vest  tho  appellate  jurisdiution  in  nny 
other  body  than  tho  Exoculivo  Council.  I  (.ailed,  tlioreforp,  to  the  Ex- 
ocutivo  Council  tho  chief  juslico  and  one  puisne  juilgo  from  cacli  of  tlis 
two  districts  of  Quebec  and  Moiitruul,  and  by  eummoning  also  thejudgo 
of  Three  Rivers,  I  gave  tho  members  of  the  two  conflicting  tribunals  an 
impartial  arbiter,  in  tho  person  of  M.  Valliorcs  de  St.  R>.al,  admitted  by 
universal  consent  to  bo  the  ablust  French  lawyer  in  tho  province.  But 
the  regulations  of  the  Executive  Council,  v.'hicli  it  was  supposed  1  could 
not  alter  in  this  case,  required  tho  presence  of  a  quorum  of  five  ;  and  as 
no  judge  could  sit  on  an  appeal  from  his  own  court,  I  had  now  only  pro. 
Tided  threo  for  every  appeal  from  the  two  greater  districts.  In  order  to 
mako  up  the  quorum,  the  eouit  was  therefore  attended  by  two  other  exe- 
cutive councillors,  one  of  whom,  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial law,  and  his  general  Icgul  experience,  was  commonly  admitted  to 
have  rendered  essential  service.  I  belit:ve  I  may  confidently  say  that  tho 
decisions  of  the  court  carried  far  greater  weight  than  those  of  any  previ. 
ous  court  of  appeals. 

The  further  appeal  to  tho  Privy  Council,  allowed  in  cases  whoro  tho 
value  was  above  jL'SOU,  is,  from  the  great  delay  and  great  expense  atten- 
dant on  it,  hardly  ever  resorted  to.  Tho  establishment  of  a  good  appel- 
late jurisdiction  for  the  whole  of  the  North  American  colonies  is  tiiere. 
fore  greatly  desired  by  every  province  ;  and  a  competent  tribunal  for  this 
purpose  would  spare  the  cost  and  delay  of  a  resort  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  proposed  to  bo  attained  by  the  present  double 
aystem  of  appeal. 

The  evils  of  the  system  of  criminal  jusiico  are  not  so  various,  but  from 
the  faulty  judicial  division  and  administrative  system  of  the  province,  the 
defects  which  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  even 
more  severely  felt  in  this  department;  for,  except  at  the  principal  towns 
of  tho  live  districts,  there  is  not  tho  slightest  provision  for  criminal  jun. 
tice,  and  to  these  places  all  prisoners  must  be  brought  for  trial  from  tho 
most  remote  parts,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Thus,  from  the  extreme 
settlements  on  the  Ottawa,  where  is  now  tho  iireat  seat  of  the  lumber 
trade,  and  of  the  large  and  wild  population  wliich  it  brings  together,  all 
prisoners  have  tu  be  carried  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  by  bad 
and  uncertain  means  of  conveyance,  to  Montreal  for  trial.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ottawa  the  law  has,  according  to  high  legal  authority,  no 
power.  It  was  but  lately  that  a  violent  mob,  called  Shiners,  for  a  long 
time  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  had  entirely  at  thoir  mercy  the  large 
properties  invested  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Besides  those  in  the  five  places  above  mentioned,  there  are  only  threo 
county  gaols,  one  of  which  is  in  the  district  of  Gaspo.  There  are  no 
sessions  held  in  any  other  than  those  places.  At  the  Quebec,  Montreal 
and  Three  Rivers  quarter  sessions  there  wore,  some  years  ago,  profes- 
sional and  salaried  chairmen,  but  the  Assembly  discontinued  them.  There 
are  sheriffs  only  in  the  districts,  and  not  in  each  county.  They  are 
named  by  the  crown  for  life,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.  The  offices 
are  very  lucrativo,  and  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  disposed  of  from 
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pcrional  or  political  favouritiim.  It  is  alio  a  matlor  orcoiiiplainl,  that 
inaufflciont  louurily  lias  boeti  taken  from  tlioae  appointed  to  them  ;  and 
many  iiidividuala  have  conaequently  auatained  very  aerioua  loaa  from  tliu 
deraloation  ofaheriti's. 

But  the  moat  aorinua  miachiof  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jnstico, 
arisea  from  tho  entire  porveraion  of  the  inalitution  of  juries,  by  the  poli. 
tical  and  national  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  trial  by  jury  was  intro- 
duced with  the  rest  of  the  English  criminal  law.  For  a  long  time  the 
composition  of  both  grand  and  petit  juries  wore  settled  by  the  governor, 
and  they  wore  at  first  takon  from  tho  cities,  which  were  the  chffa  Iteux 
of  the  district.  Complaints  wore  made  that  this  gave  an  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  Dritisii  in  tlioso  cities  ;  though,  from  the  proportions  of 
the  population,  it  is  not  very  obvious  huw  they  could  thereby  obtain  more 
than  an  equal  siiuro.  In  oonsoquonr.o,  however,  uf  thnso  complaints,  an 
order  was  issued  under  •ho  govornmnnt  of  Sir  .Titmos  Kumpt.dirccting  the 
eherifTs  to  tnko  the  juries  not  only  from  the  cities,  but  from  tiio  adjacent 
country,  for  fit'toon  iunguns  in  every  direclion.  An  act  was  subsequently 
posHcd,  commonly  called  "  Mr.  Vigor's  Jury  Act,"  extending  these  limitu 
to  lliose  of  the  diutrict.  The  principle  of  taking  the  jury  from  the  whole 
district,  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended, is  undoubtedly  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  English  law  ;  and  Mr.  Vigor's  Act, 
adopting  the  other  regulations  of  the  English  jury  law ,  provided  a  fair 
selection  of  juries.  But  if  we  consider  thu  hostility  and  proportions  of  the 
two  races,  the  practical  ei!*uct  of  this  law  was  to  givo  the  French  an  entire 
preponderance  in  the  jurit's.  This  act  was  one  of  the  temporary  acts  of 
the  Assembly,  and  having  expired  in  1836,  tho  Legislative  Council  refu- 
sed to  renew  it.  Since  that  period  there  has  been  no  jury  law  whatever. 
The  composition  of  the  juries  has  been  altogetlur  in  the  hands  of  the 
government :  private  instructions,  however,  have  been  given  to  the  sheriti' 
to  act  in  conformity  with  Sir  James  Kempt's  ordinance  ;  but  though  he 
has  always  done  so,  the  publio  have  had  no  security  for  any  fairness  in 
the  selection  of  the  juries.  There  was  no  visible  chock  on  the  sheriflf;  the 
public  knew  that  he  could  pack  a  jury  whenever  he  pleased,  and  suppos- 
ed, as  a  matter  oi  courco,  that  an  officer  holding  a  lucrative  appointment 
at  tho  pleasure  of  government  would  be  ready  to  carry  into  effect  those 
unfair  designs  which  they  were  always  ready  to  attribute  to  the  govern, 
ment.  When  I  arrived  in  the  Province  the  public  was  expecting  the 
trials  of  the  persons  accused  of  participation  in  the  late  insurrection.  I 
was  on  the  one  hand  informed  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
highest  judicial  authorities,  that  not  the  slighost  chance  existed  under 
any  fair  system  of  gelling  a  jury  that  would  convict  any  of  these  men, 
however  clear  tho  evidence  of  their  guilt  might  be  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  1  was  given  to  understand  that  the  prisoners  and  their  friends  sup. 
posed  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  be  tried  by  packed  juries, 
and  that  even  the  most  clearly  innocent  of  them  would  be  convicted. 

It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  fact,  which  must  not  be  concealed,  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  tho  people  of  this  province  the  slightest 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  ;  nor  were  the  com. 
plaints,  or  the  apparent  grounds  for  them,  confined  to  one  party. 

The  French  complain  that  the  institution  of  both  grand  and  petit  juries 
have  been  repeatedly  tampered  with  egainst  them.  They  complain  that 
when  it  has  suited  tho  interests  of  the  government  to  protect  persons 
guilty  of  gross  offences  against  the  French  party,  they  have  attained  their 
end  by  packing  the  grand  jury.  Great  excitement  has  long  existed  among 
the  French  party  in  consequence  of  a  riot  which  took  place  at  the  election 
for  the  West  Ward  of  Montreal,  in  May,  1832,  on  which  occasion  tho 
troops  were  called  out,  fired  on  the  people,  and  killed  three  of  them.  An 
indictment  was  preferred  against  the  magistrates  and  officers  who  ordered 
the  troops  to  fire.  It  was  urged  by  the  French  that  the  grand  jury  was 
composed  almost  entirelf  of  Englishmen,  that  twelve  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  were  taken  from  the  parish  of  Laehine,  the  imallest  in  the  whole 
ialalid;  a  selection  which,  they  said,  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  mere 
chance,  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  usual  station  in  life  of  grand  jurymen. 
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Th«  oppri»il(t  party,  il  inuil  be  obitrved,  liow«Tor,  argutd  that  thit 
apparent  soloction  ula  innjorily  of  the  grand  jury  from  a  ringl*  pariah 
wua  a  necemiary  ruiull  of  •ome  ilNoontrived  pruviiion  of  Mr.  Vigar'a  Jury 
Act.  The  bill  wai  liirown  out,  and  alt  judicial  invaaligation  into  tho 
circuinilaiicofl  coiianqiiently  (|uaaitud.  I  am  merely  mentioning  the  eon- 
plainta  of  parlioa  I  linow  not  whntlier  tlie  preceding  aliegationa  were 
well  founded,  but  tlinro  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  auoh  waa  the  impreaaion 
produced  among  ilm  t'ronch  ('iinadians  by  titeae  prooeedinga.  which,  in 
iheir  minds,  completely  doitroyed  all  oontidenco  in  the  adminiatration  of 
jualicu. 

Tlio  French  Canndiana  further  complain  that  the  farorable  deoiaion  of 
a  grand  jury  was  of  no  avail  to  Ihuio  who  had  fallen  under  the  diaplea- 
nure  of  iho  gnvtirnmcnt.  There  are  several  instancea  in  the  recent  hir« 
tory  of  Lower  C'unudu,  in  which  nn  allornoy.genoral,  being  disaatisfied 
with  liio  conduct  of  tlie  grand  jury  in  ignuiing  a  bill,  cither  repeatedly 
protbrred  indictments  for  the  samo  oA'enco,  until  he  obtained  a  grand 
jury  wiiicli  would  find  them,  or  filed  ox  officio  informationa. 

Nor  uro  tho  complaints  of  the  English  popula'ion  of  a  lesa  aerioua  n»> 
turu.  They  assort,  unhappily  on  too  undisputable  grounda,  that  the 
(lanadiiin  grand  and  petit  juritis  liavo  invariably  used  their  power  to  in- 
jure impunity  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  had  been  guilty  ot  politioal 
otlunces.  Tho  casu  of  Chartrand  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  gen- 
orally  believed  that  thia  has  boon  done.  The  murderera  of  an  Iriah  pri- 
vate soldier  of  theSllh  Hogimnnt,  of  the  name  of  Hands,  are  aaaerted  to 
huvo  boen  s&vod  by  an  equally  gross  violation  of  their  oaths  on  the  part 
of  the  jury.  A  ruNpoctablo  and  intelligent  member  of  the  grand  jury 
which  sat  ut  Montreal,  in  October,  1837,  informed  the  government  that 
nothing  could  be  moro  proper  than  i  o  behaviour  of  a  great  majority  of 
tho  jurymen,  who  wore  French  C^unadians,  while  they  were  occupied 
with  caoos  not  connected  with  politics.  They  attended  patiently  to  the 
ovidenco,  nnd  8liuwod  themselvus  well  Jisposed  to  follow  the  opinion  of 
the  foreman,  who  was  a  magistrate  of  great  competence  ;  but  it  waa  ad. 
ded,  that  the  instant  thoy  camu  to  a  political  case,  all  regard  for  even 
the  appearance  of  imparlialily  vanished,  and  they  threw  out  the  billa  by 
acclamation,  without  listening  to  tho  remonstrances  of  the  foreman. 

Tho  trial  by  jury  is  therefore  at  the  present  moment  not  only  produc. 
ttve  in  Lower  C'anada  of  no  confidence  in  the  honeat  adminiatration  of 
the  laws,  but  uUo  provides  impunity  fur  every  political  offence. 

I  cannot  cloao  this  account  of  tho  systom  of  criminal  juatice  without 
making  some  remarks  with  respect  to  tho  body  by  which  it  ia  adminis- 
tered in  its  primary  stogos  and  minor  details  to  the  great  maaa  ofthepeo> 
pie  of  tlie  province.  1  moan  the  magistracy  ;  and  I  cannot  but  ezpreas 
iny  regret,  that  among  tho  few  institutions  for  the  administration  of  jua. 
tice  throughout  tiio  country  which  have  been  adopted  in  Lower  Canada 
from  those  of  LOngland  should  be  that  of  unpaid  justices  of  the  poace.^ 
I  do  not  moan  in  any  way  to  ditiparago  tho  character,  or  depreciate  th» 
usefulness  of  that  most  respectable  body  in  this  country.  But  the  warm. 
eat  admirer  of  thai  institution  must  admit  that  its  benefilk  reault  entirely 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  class  from  which  our  magistracy  isse. 
lected  ;  and  that  without  the  general  oducotion,  the  moral  responsibility 
imposed  by  thoir  high  station  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  the  check 
excrciHed  by  the  opinion  of  their  own  class,  and  of  an  intelligent  and  vi- 
gilant public,  and  the  habits  of  public  business,  which  almost  every  En. 
glishinan  moro  or  less  acquires  ;  even  the  country  gentlemen  of  England 
could  not  wield  their  legally  irresponsible  power  as  justices  of  the  peace 
to  the  ~  itibfaction  of  their  countrymen.  What,  then,  must  be  conceived 
nf  the  vorking  of  this  institution  ia  a  colony  by  a  class  over  whom  none 
ofthoBv  ".hecks  exist,  and  whose  station  in  life  and  education  would 
alone  alinv  st  universiilly  exclude  them  from  a  aimilar  office  at  home  ?— 
When  we  tirnsplant  the  institutions  of  England  into  our  colonies,  we 
ought  at  least  to  take  care  beforehand  that  the  social  atata  of  the  colony 
should  possess  these  peculiar  materials  on  which  alone  the  exeellenes  of 
those  institutions  depends  in  the  mother  country.    The  body  of  jus. 
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tiees  of  the  peace  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada  are  named 
by  the  governor,  on  no  very  accurate  local  information,  there  being  no 
lieutenants  or  similar  officers  of  counties  in  this,  as  in  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince. The  real  property  qualification  required  tor  the  magistracy  is  so 
low,  that  in  the  country  parts  almost  every  one  possesses  it ;  and  it  only 
excludes  some  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  cities.  In  tho  rural 
districts  the  magistrates  have  no  clerks.  The  institution  has  become  un- 
popular among  the  Canadians,  owing  to  their  general  belief  that  the  ap. 
pointments  have  been  made  with  a  party  and  national  bias.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  most  respectable  Canadians  were  long  left  out  of  the 
commission  of  tho  peace,  without  any  adequate  cause ;  and  it  is  still 
more  undeniable,  that  most  disreputable  persons  ot  both  races  have  found 
their  wav  into  it,  and  still  continue  to  abuse  the  power  thus  vested  in 
them.  Instances  of  indiscretion,  of  ignorance,  and  of  party  feeling,  and 
accusations  of  venality,  have  been  often  adduced  by  each  party.  Wheth- 
er these  representn lions  bo  exaggerated  cr  not,  or  whether  they  apply  to 
a  small  or  to  a  large  portion  of  the  magistracy,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
greatest  want  of  confidence  in  the  practical  working  of  the  institution 
exists;  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that,  whilst  this  state  of  society 
continues,  and,  above  all,  in  the  present  exasperation  of  parties,  small 
stipendiary  magistracy  would  be  much  better  suited  to  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada. 

The  police  of  the  province  has  always  been  lamentably  defective.  No 
city,  from  the  lawless  and  vicious  character  of  a  great  part  of  its  popu- 
lation, requires  a  more  vigilant  police  than  Quebec.  Until  May,  1836, 
the  police  of  this  city  was  regulated  by  an  act  wl  ..;h  then  expired,  and 
was  not  renewed,  and  it  consisted  of  (orty.eight  watchmen,  half  of 
whom  served  every  night  for  the  whole  town.  The  day  police  consisted 
of  six  constables,  who  were  under  no  efficient  control.  On  the  expira. 
tion  of  this  act  there  was  no  night  police  at  all,  and  murders  occurring  in 
the  streets,  the  inhabitants  formed  a  voluntary  patrol  for  the  upper  town. 
Lord  Gosford,  in  December,  1887,  appointed  Mr.  Young  inspector  of  po. 
lice,  with  eight  policemen  under  him  ;  a  nergeant  and  eight  men  of  the 
Volunteer  Seaman's  Company  were  placed  under  h's  order  ;  and  another 
magistrate  had  a  corporal  and  twelve  men  of  the  same  company  for  the 
police  of  the  lower  town.  Finding  their  force  nholly  insufficient,  re. 
ceiving  daily  complaints,  and  witnessing  daily  instances  of  disorder  and 
neglect,  and  above  all  being  much  pressed  to  increase  the  police  by  the 
owners  of  vessels,  who  had  no  power  of  restraining  the  desertion  of  their 
crews,  I  ordered  a  regular  police  of  thirty.two  men  to  be  organized  on 
the  plan  of  the  L'mdon  police  in  June  last.  This  body  was  further  aug. 
mented  in  October  to  seventy-five  ;  and  this  number  is  represented  to  mo 
by  the  inspector  as  by  no  means  more  than  suffif^ient. 

In  Montreal,  where  no  approach  to  a  general  system  of  police  had 
been  made,  I  directed  Mr.  Leclere,  who  had  been  appointed  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  by  Lord  Gosford,  to  organize  a  force  similar  to  that  of  Que- 
bec.   The  oumb<4r  of  this  is  now  carried,  I  think,  as  high  as  100. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  province,  where  the  functions  of  a  police 
used  to  be  discharged  by  the  militia,  that  body  being  now  disorganized, 
there  is,  in  fact,  nu  police  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Young,  that  at  St.  Catherine's,  forty-six  miles  from 
Quebec,  a  man,  after  notoriously  committing  an  assault  with  an  intent 
to  murder,  was  still  at  large  a  fortnight  after  the  act;  and  that  no  means 
had  been  found  of  executing  a  warrant  issued  against  him  by  a  county 
magistrate.  As  the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  law,  Mr.  Young  was 
authorized  to  send  policemen,  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  the  place 
being  out  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  by  them  the  arrest  was  effiicted. — 
When  Theller  and  Dodge  escaped  from  tiie  citadel,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  taken  the  direction  of  the  Kennebec  road,  no  means  existed  of 
stopping  their  flight,  except  by  sending  the  police  of  Quebec  to  the  very 
frontier  of  the  United  States. 

As  there  wu  no  rural  police,  the  same  step  had  been  taken  in  the  cue 
of  a  deserter. 
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In  the  course  of  the  preceding  account,  I  have  already  incidentally 
given  a  good  many  of  the  most  important  details  of  the  provision  for 
education  made  in  Lower  Canada.  I  have  described  the  general  igno. 
ranoe  of  the  people,  and  the  abortive  attempt  which  was  made,  or  rather 
which  was  professed  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  gene* 
ral  system  of  public  instruction ;  I  have  described  the  singular  abundance 
of  a  somewhat  defective  education  which  exists  for  the  higher  classes, 
and  which  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  It  only  re- 
mains that  I  should  add,  though  the  adults  who  have  come  from  the 
old  country  are  generally  more  or  less  educated,  the  English  are  hardly 
better  off  than  the  French  for  the  means  of  education  for  their  •children, 
and  indeed  possess  scarcely  any  except  in  the  cities. 

There  exists  at  present  no  means  of  college  education  tor  Protestants 
in  the  Province ;  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  general,  Kad  still  more  pro. 
fessional,  instruction,  yearly  draws  a  great  maiiy  young  men  into  the 
United  States. 

I  can,  indeed,  add  little  to  tho  general  information  possessed  by  the 
government  respecting  the  great  deficiency  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
means  of  education  in  this  province.  The  commissioner  whom  I  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  province  endeavor- 
ed very  properly  to  make  inquiries  so  minute  and  ample,  that  the  real 
state  of  things  should  bo  laid  fully  open ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  with 
great  labour  prepared  a  series  of  questions,  which  he  had  transmitted  to 
various  persons  in  every  parish.  At  the  time  when  his  labours  were 
brought  to  a  close,  together  with  mine,  he  had  received  very  few  an- 
Bwers  ;  but  it  was  desirable  that  the  information  which  he  had  thus  pre- 
pared the  means  of  obtaining  should  not  be  lost,  a  competent  person  baa 
been  engaged  to  receive  and  digest  the  returns.  Complete  information 
respecting  the  state  of  education,  and  of  the  result  of  past  attempts  to 
instruct  the  people,  will  thus,  before  long,  bo  laid  before  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  inquiries  of  the  commissioner  were  calculated  to  inspire  but  slenr 
der  hopes  of  the  immediate  practicability  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
general  and  sound  system  of  education  for  the  province.  Not  that  the 
people  themselves  are  different  or  opposed  to  such  a  suheme.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  there  existed  among  the  French  population  a  very 
general  and  deep  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  and  a 
great  desire  to  provide  means  for  giving  their  children  those  advantages 
which  had  been  denied  to  themselves.  Among  the  English  the  same  de- 
sire was  equally  felt ;  and  I  believe  that  the  population  of  either  origin 
would  be  willing  to  submit  to  local  assessments  for  this  purpose. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  American  Continent,  possessing  an 
amount  of  material  comfort,  unknown  to  the  peasantry  of  any  other 
part  of  tho  world,  are  generally  very  sensible  to  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. And  the  nobie  provision  which  every  one  of  the  northern  states 
of  the  Union  has  gloried  in  establishing  for  the  education  of  its  youth, 
has  excited  a  gonoral  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, and  a  desire,  which  will  probably  produce  some  active  efforts,  to 
improve  their  own  educational  institutions. 

it,  is  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  ther )  appear  to  exist  obsta- 
cles to  the  establishment  of  such  a  general  sytitem  of  instruction  as 
Would  supply  the  wants,  and,  I  believe,  meet  the  wishes  oftho  entire  po- 
pulation. Ihe  Catholic  clergy,  to  whose  exertions  the  French  and  Irish 
population  are  indebted  for  whatever  means  of  education  they  have  ever 
possessed,  appear  to  be  very  unwilling  that  the  state  should  in  any  way 
take  the  instruction  of  youth  out  of  their  hands.  Nor  do  the  clergy  of 
some  other  denominations  exhibit  generally  a  less  .desire  to  give  to  edu- 
cation a  sectarian  character,  which  would  be  peculiarly  mischievous  in 
this  province,  inasmuoh  as  its  inevitable  effect  would  he  to  aggravate  and 
perpetuate  the  existing  distinctions  of  origin.  But  as  the  laity  of  every 
denomination  appear  to  be  opposed  to  these  narrow  views,  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  tho  establishment  of  a  strong  popular  government  in  this  pro- 
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Vince  would  very  loon  lead  to  the  introduction  or  a  liberal  and  gencrtii 
ijettm  of  publie  education. 

I  am  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  the  Britiih  Govornment  has, 
ainee  its  ponenion  of  t^ia  province,  done,  or  even  attempted,  nothing 
for  the  promotion  of  general  education.  Indeed  the  only  (natter  in  which 
it  haa  appeared  in  connection  with  the  aubject,  is  one  by  no  means  credi- 
table to  it.  For  it  haa  applied  the  Jeaults'  estates,  part  of  the  property 
deatined  for  porpoaea  of  education,  to  supply  a  species  of  fund  for  secret 
aervio^l,  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  maintained  an  obstinate  strug- 
gle with  the  Assembly  in  Order  to  cnntinno  this  misappropriation. 

tJnder  the  head  of  the  hospitals,  Prisons,  and  Charitublo  Institutions  of 
Lower  Canada,  I  beg  to  refer  to  some  valuable  information  coUoctod,  by 
my  direction,  by  Sir  John  Doratt,  during  the  exorcioe  of  his  office  of  Iii- 
apeetor<genelral  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  and  Literary  Institutions, 
whieh  will  be  found  in  a  separate  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  report,  t 
tegret  that  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  subjects  did  not  allow  me  timo 
to  institute  into  these  subjects  so  searching  and  comprehensive  an  inqui- 
tj  ae  1  should  have  desired  to  make  in  other  circumstances.  But  thero 
are  aome  points  brought  under  my  notice  by  Sir  John  Doratt,  to  which  I 
think  it  important  that  the  attention  of  your  Majesty's  government 
abould  be  directed  without  delay.  I  advert  to  the  existing  want  of  any 
)>ublio  eatablishment  for  the  reception  of  insane  peraons  either  in  Lower 
or  Upper  Canada;  to  the  bad  state  of  the  prisons  in  general,  ari  ..dpeci. 
ally  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  gaol  of  the  city  uf  Quebec  ,  xo  the 
defects  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Grosse  Isle  ;  to  the  lo^^  and  igno. 
rant  atate  of  the  medical  profeseion  throughout  the  rural  dislricts  ;  and 
to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  providing  for  tho  insane, 
the  invalid  poor  and  foundlings,  by  payments  of  public  moneys  to  con. 
vanta  for  that  purpose.  It  is  evident  that  considerable  abuses  exist  in 
the  management  of  several  philanthrophic  institutions.  I  havo  adver- 
ted, in  another  part  of  my  roport,  to  the  subject  of  pauperism,  as  connec- 
ted with  emigration  ;  and  the  evidence  there  cited  is  in  somo  respects 
oonfirmed  by  the  information  communicated  by  Sir  John  Doratt. 

It  if  a  aubject  of  very  just  congratulation,  that  rcUgiotia  differences 
have  hardly  operated  as  an  additional  cause  of 'lissension  in  Lower  Cana- 
da s  and  that  a  degree  of  practical  toleration,  known  in  very  few  com- 
muniiiaa  haa  existed  in  this  colony  from  the  period  of  theconctuest  down 
to  the  present  time. 

The  French  Canadians  are  exclusively  Catholic,  and  thoir  church  has 
been  lef\  in  the  posaession  of  the  endowments  which  it  had  at  the  con. 
quest.  Tho  right  to  tithe  is  enjoyed  by  their  priests;  but  as  it  is  li- 
mited by  law  to  lands  of  which  the  proprietor  is  a  Catholic,  the  priest 
losea  bis  tithe  the  moment  that  nn  estate  passes,  by  sale,  or  otherwise, 
into  the  handa  of  a  Protestant.  This  enactment  which  is  at  varianco 
with  the  true  apirit  of  national  endowments  for  religious  purposes,  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  render  the  tilergy  averse  to  the  settlement  of  Pro- 
taatanta  in  the  seigniories.  But  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  this  province 
have,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  corciliated  tho  good  will  of  persons 
of  all  oreoda;  and  I  know  of  no  parochial  ckrgy  in  tho  world*  whoso 
practice  of  ali  the  Christian  virtues,  and  zealous  discharge  of  thoir  cleri- 
cal dutiea,  is  mure  universally  admitted,  and  has  been  productive  of  moro 
beneficial  consequences.  Possessed  of  •  -comes  sufficient,  and  even  large, 
according  to  the  notions  entertainst  in  the  country,  and  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  education,  they  have  lived  on  terms  of  equality  and 
kindneaa  i^ith  the  humblest  and  least  instructed  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
diatricta.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  characters  of  their 
neighbonra,  they  have  been  the  promoters  and  dispensers  of  charity,  and 
the  effectual  guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  general 
abaanea  of  any  permanent  institutions  ot  civil  government,  the  Catholic 
ehureh  haa  preaented  almost  the  only  semblance  of  stability  and  organi- 
iatiOD,and  furnished  the  only  effectual  support  for  civilization  and  order. 
Tha  Catholic  clergy  of  Lower  Canada  are  entitled  to  thit  expression  of 
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tny  cslooni,  not  only  bcnnusc  il  is  fuuhded  on  truth,  but  becauBO  u  girnt 
i'ul  recognition  of  tlieir  einnicnt  sorvicoR,  in  resisting  liio  arts  ol  the  die. 
aifectcd,  is  cspncially  dne  to  lliem  from  one  who  iius  admin  istorod  the 
government  of  (he  |)rovinco  in  ihwo  troubled  times. 

The  Constitutional  Act,  while  limiting  the  application  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  in  the  townsliips  to  a  Protestant  clergy,  made  no  provision  for 
the  oxtcnsion  of  the  Catholic  CloricDl  instilinion,  in  tlio  event  of  the 
French  population  Bottling  bvond  the  limits  of  the  sojgnorics.  Tliongli 
I  believe  that  some  power  oxidls,  and  has  boon  in  a  lew  cases  used,  for 
the  creation  of  new  Catholic  parishes,  I  am  convinced  that  this  absoncn 
of  tho  moans  of  religious  instruction  has  been  tho  main  cnuKo  of  iho  in. 
disposition  of  tho  French  population  to  seek  new  settJRments,  as  the  in. 
crease  of  their  numbers  pressed  upon  their  re^'ources.  It  has  been  rightly 
obiervod  that  the  religious  observances  of  the  Froncli  ('anadians  are  so 
intermingled  with  all  their  business  and  all  their  amusements,  th:it  llio 
priest  niid  the  church  aro  with  them,  more  than  any  other  people,  tho 
i:entrcs  of  their  little  communities.  In  order  to  encourage  them  tos|)rcad 
their  population,  and  to  seek  fur  comfort  and  prosperity  in  new  settle- 
ments, a  wise  government  would  have  taken  caro  to  aid,  in  every  ossi- 
blo  way,  tho  dilVusion  of  their  mciins  of  religious  instruction. 

Tho  Protestant  population  of  Lower  Canada  havu  been  of  late  some- 
what agitated  by  the  question  of  tho  clorey  reserves.  Tho  meaning  of 
the  ambiguous  phrase  •'  Protestant  clergy"  has  been  discussed  with  great 
ardour  in  various  quarters ;  and  each  disputant  has  displayed  iiis  inge. 
nuity  in  finding  reasons  for  a  definition  in  accordance  with  his  own  in 
cHnation,  cither  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  sect,  or  the  e  stablish- 
ment  of  religious  equality.  Owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  British 
population,  to  tho  endowment  of  tho  Catholic  Church  in  most  of  tha 
peopled  and  important  districts  of  tho  colony,  and,  above  all,  to  tho  much 
more  formidablo  and  extensive  causes  of  dissension  existing  in  iho  pro. 
vince,  the  dispute  of  tho  various  Protestant  denominations  f6r  tho  funds 
reserved  for  a"  Protestant  clergy,"  has  not  assumed  tho  importance  which 
it  has  acquired  in  Upi.er  Canada.  In  my  account  of  that  province  I  shall 
give  B  more  detailed  explanation  of  tho  present  position  ot  thisinueh-dis. 
puted  question.  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  tho  apprehension  of  mea- 
sures tending  to  OBtablish  tho  predominanco  of  a  particular  creed  and 
clergy,  has  produced  an  irritation  in  this  Province  which  has  very  nearly 
deprived  tho  Crown  of  the  support  of  sonio  portions  ot  the  British  popu. 
lation,  in  a  period  of  very  imminent  danger.  I  must,  therefore,  most 
strongly  recommend,  that  any  plan  by  which  the  question  of  clergy  re- 
serves shall  be  set  at  rest  in  Upper  Canada,  should  also  be  extended  to  tho 
Lower  Province.  The  endowments  of  tho  Catholic  church,  and  tho  sor. 
vices  of  its  numerous  and  zealous  parochial  elorgy,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  large  body  of  Catholic  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
who  have  relied  much  on  the  cbaritablo  as  well  as  religious  aid  which 
they  have  received  from  the  priesthood.  The  priests  have  an  almost  un^ 
limited  influonco  over  tho  lower  clas;es  of  Irish  ;  and  this  influenco  is 
said  to  have  been  vigorously  exerted  last  winter,  when  it  was  much  need- 
ed, to  secure  tho  loyally  of  a  portion  of  tho  Irish  during  tho  troubles 

The  general  loyalty  exhibited  by  tho  Irish  settlers  in  tho  Canadas  during 
the  last  winter,  and  tho  importance  of  maintaining  it  unimpaired  in  fu* 
turo  times  of  difficulty,  render  it  of  the  utmost  moment  that  tho  feelings 
and  interests  af  the  Catholic  clergy  and  population  should  invariably  meet 
with  due  consideration  from  tho  government. 

Setting  on  one  side  the  management  of  tho  Crown  Lands,  and  tho  re. 
venue  derived  therefrom,  which  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  another  part, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  on  tho  present  occasion,  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  tha  financial  system  of  Lower  Canada,  my  object  be. 
ing  merely  to  point  cut  the  working  of  the  general  system  of  govern. 
ment,  as  operating  to  produce  tho  present  condition  of  the  Province.  I 
need  not  inquire  whether  its  fiscal,  monetary,  or  commercial  arrange- 
ments have  been  in  accordanco  with  the  best  principles  of  public  eco. 
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nomy.  But  I  have  reason  to  behove  that  improvements  may  bo  made  in 
the  mode  of  raising  and  expending  the  provincial  revenno.  During  my 
stay  in  Canada,  tlie  evils  of  the  banking  and  monetary  systems  of  the 
province  forced  themselves  on  my  attention  I  am  not  inclined,  how. 
over,  to  regard  tiiese  evils  as  having  been  in  anywise  influential  in  caus- 
ing the  late  disorders.  I  cannot  regard  them  as  indicative  of  any  mora 
mismanagement  or  error  than  aro  observable  in  the  measures  of  the  best 
governmentb  with  respect  to  questions  of  so  much  difficulty  ;  and  though 
the  importance  of  finding  some  sufficient  remedy  for  some  of  these  dis. 
orders  has,  as  I  siiall  hereafter  explain,  very  materially  influenced  my 
views,  of  the  general  plan  to  bo  adopted  for  the  government  of  this  and 
the  other  North  American  Colonics,  I  regard  tlie  bettor  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  monetary  systems  of  tho  Province  as  a  matter  to  be  settled 
by  the  local  government,  when  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  amount  now  derived  from  tho  casual 
and  territorial  funds,  tho  public  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  is  derived  from 
duties  imposed,  partly  by  Imperial  and  partly  by  Provincial  statutes. — 
These  duties  are,  in  great  proportion,  levied  upon  articles  imported  into 
the  Colony  from  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  ;  they  are  collected 
at  the  principal  ports  by  officers  of  tho  unpeiial  customs. 

The  amount  of  the  revenue  has  within  the  lust  four  years  diminished 
from  about  £150.000  to  Hltle  more  than  £100,000  per  annum.  This  di. 
minution  is  ascribed  principally  to  the  decreased  consumption  of  spiritu. 
ous  liquors,  and  some  other  articles  of  foreign  import,  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  native  manufactures  of  such  articles.  Nevertheless,  as 
tho  permanent  expenditure  of  tlie  civil  government  only  amounts  to  about 
jC60,000  a  year,  there  remains  still  a  considerable  surplus  to  be  disposed 
of  for  local  purposes,  in  tho  mischievous  manner  which  I  have  described 
in  tho  precedmg  pages.  A  vigorous  and  efficient  government  would  find 
the  wholo  revenue  hardly  adequate  to  its  necessities;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  I  consider  the  existence  and  application  of  this  surplus 
revenus  as  so  prejudicial,  that  I  should,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  recom- 
mend a  reduction  of  the  duties  levied,  were  it  possible  to  do  this  without 
an  equal  diminution  of  the  revenue  of  Upper  Canada,  which  can  by  no 
means  afford  it. 

The  financial  relations  botwoon  these  two  Provinces  are  a  source  of 
great  and  increasing  disputes.  The  greater  part,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  imports  of  Upper  Canada  entering  at  the  ports  of  Lower  Canada, 
the  Upper  Province  has  urged  and  established  its  claim  to  a  proportion 
of  the  duties  levied  on  them.  This  proportion  is  settled,  from  time  to 
time,  by  commissioners  appointed  from  each  province.  Lower  Canada 
now  receives  about  three,  and  Upper  Canada  about  two-fifths  of  tho 
whole  amount :  nor  is  this  the  greatest  cause  of  dissension  and  dissatis- 
faction. The  present  revenue  of  Upper  Canada  being  utterly  inadequate 
to  its  expenditure,  the  only  means  that  that  province  will  have  of  paying 
the  interest  of  its  debt,  will  be  by  increasing  its  Customs'  duties.  But. 
as  these  are  almost  all  levied  in  Lower  Canada,  this  cannot  bo  done 
without  raising  the  taxation  also  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  who  have,  as 
it  is,  a  large  surplus  revenue.  It  was  for  the  better  settlement  of  these 
points  of  difTorence,  that  tho  Union  of  the  two  Canadas  was  proposed 
in  1822  ;  and  the  same  feeling  produces  a  great  part  of  the  anxiety  now 
manifested  for  that  measure  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Upper  Can- 
ada. 

A  considerable  revenue  is  raised  from  all  these  provinces  by  tho 
Post-Office  establishment  common  to  all  of  them,  and,  subordinate  to  the 
General  Post-Office  in  England.  The  surplus  revenue,  which  appears 
from  a  report  to  the  House  of  Assembly  to  amount  to  no  less  than  £10,,- 
000  per  annum,  is  transmitted  to  England*.  The  Assembly  made  it  a 
matter  of  great  complaint  that  an  important  internal  public  institution 
of  the  provinces  should  be  entirely  regulated  and  administered  by  the 
rulers  and  servants  of  an  English  publio  office,  and  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  revenue,  raised  entirely  without  tho  consent  of  the  colonies. 
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in  a  innnner  not  at  all  free  from  ol'jcctiors,  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
mother  country.*  I  cannot  but  say  that  there  is  great  justice  in  these 
complaints,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  any  plan  of  an  united 
government  of  there  provinces  should  bo  adopted,  the  control  and  reve- 
nue of  the  post-oilicB  should  be  given  up  to  the  (Colony. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  before  explained,  there. is  hardly  the  semblance 

of  direct  taxation  in  Lower  Canada   for  general   and  local   purposes 

This  immunity  from  taxntion  has  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  great 
privilege  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  and  a  great  proof  of  tho  jus. 
tice  and  benevolence  of  their  government.  The  description  which  I 
have  given  of  the  singularly  defective  provision  made  for  the  discharge 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  both  the  general  and  local  government, 
will,  I  think,  make  it  appear  that  this  apparent  saving  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  has  been  caused  by  their  privation  of  many  of  the  institutions 
which  every  civilized  community  ought  to  possess.  A  people  can  hard- 
ly  be  congratulated  on  having  had  at  little  cost  a  rude  and  imperfect  ad. 
ministration  of  justice,  hardly  the  semblance  of  police,  no  public  provi. 
sion  for  education,  no  lighting,  and  bad  pavements  in  its  cities,  and 
means  of  communication  so  imperfect,  that  the  loss  of  time,  and  wear 
and  tear  caused  in  tokmg  any  article  to  market,  may  probably  be  esti. 
mated  at  ten  times  the  expeuHo  of  good  roads.  If  the  Lower  Canadians 
had  bron  subjected,  or  rather  had  been  taught  to  subject  themselvrs,  to 
a  much  greater  amount  of  taxation,  they  would  probably  at  this  time 
have  been  a  much  wealthier,  a  much  better  governed,  a  much  more  civi. 
lizcd,  and  a  much  more  contented  people. 


Upper  Canada! 

The  information  which  I  have  to  give  respecting  tho  state  of  Upper 
Canada  not  having  been  acquired  in  tho  course  of  my  actual  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  that  province,  will  necesoarily  be  much  less 
ample  and  detailed  than  that  which  I  have  laid  before  your  Majesty  res. 
pecting  Lower  Canada.  My  object  will  be  to  point  out  the  principal 
causes  to  which  a  general  observation  of  the  province  induces  me  to  at. 
tribute  the  late  troubles ;  and  oven  this  task  will  be  performed  with 
comparative  ease  and  brevity,  inasmuch  as  I  am  spared  the  labor  of 
much  explanation  and  proof,  by  being  able  to  refer  to  the  details  which 
I  have  given,  and  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  in  describing 
the  institutions  of  the  lower  province. 

At  firKt  sight  it  appears  much  more  difHcult  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  state  of  Upper  than  of  Lower  Canada.  The  visible  and  broad  line 
of  demarcation  which  separates  parties  by  tho  distinctive  characters  of 
race,  happily  has  no  existence  in  the  Upper  province.  The  quarrel  is 
one  of  an  entirely  English,  it  not  British  population.  Like  all  such 
quarrels,  it  has,  in  fact,  created  not  two,  but  suveral  parties ;  each  of 
which  has  some  objects  in  common  with  some  one  of  those  to  which  it 
is  opposed  They  dilTcr  on  one  point  and  agree  on  another:  the  sec- 
tions  which  unite  together  one  day,  are  strongly  opposed  the  next  ;  and 
the  very  party  which  acts  as  one  against  a  common  opponent,  is  in  truth 
composed  of  divisions  seeking  utterly  different  or  incompatible  objects. 
It  is  very  difHcult  to  make  out  from  the  avowals  of  parties  the  real  ob. 
jects  of  their  struggles,  and  still  less  easy  is  it  to  discover  any  cause  of 
such  importance  as  would  account  for  its  uniting  any  largo  mass  of  the 

*  The  privilege  of  franking  possessed  by  a  few  public  ofHcers  in  this  province, 
is  of  a  singular  kind  ;  for  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  service  that  such  privi- 
lege should  be  exercised,  and  as  the  I  nglish  office  accords  no  immunities  to  the 
functiunnries  of  a  colonial  government,  the  postoge  is  charged  on  all  franked  let- 
ters, and  the  Provincial  Treasury  has  to  pay  the  amount  over  to  the  post-office. — 
This,  in  fact,  destroys  in  i  great  measure  the  utility  of  the  privilege  for  public 
purp98cs,  becouse  public  offlcers  are  unwilling  to  use  the  post  for  their  comnm< 
nicwDiis,  when  their  doing  so  diminishes  the  revenues  of  the  province. 
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I  ei)p1o  in  an  nttcinpt  to  overthrow,  by  forcible  moanp,  the  cxibling  fornt 
of  ifoveriiniont . 

Tlic  pec'niiiir  goograpbicul  cliaractor  of  (he  province  greatly  increases 
the  (lifTiciilly  of  obtaining  vc.y  accurate  infuriiiation.  Its  iniiabitants 
Ruattercd  along  an  extensive  frontier,  witli  very  iniperfuct  moans  of  con;- 
nuinication,  and  a  limited  and  partial  commerce,  have,  apparently,  no 
unity  of  interest  or  opinion.  Tiio  province  lias  no  great  centre  <vith 
wiiich  all  tiio  separate  parts  arc  connected,  und  wliicli  they  are  acciis. 
tomcd  to  follow  in  sentiment  and  action  ;  nor  is  there  that  habitual  in^ 
tcrcourso  between  the  inluibitanls  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
wliicii,  by  diffusing  thrmigli  all  u  knowloiigo  of  the  opinions  and  inter- 
ests of  each,  mnkes  a  people  one  and  united,  in  spite  of  extent  of  tcr'ito- 
ry  and  dispersion  of  population.  Instead  of  this,  there  are  many  petty 
local  centres,  the  scntiincnts  and  the  interests  (or  at  least  what  are  fan- 
cied to  bo  so)  of  wliicii,  are  distinct,  and  perhaps  opposed.  It  has  been 
stated  to  me,  by  intelligent  persons  from  England,  who  had  travelled 
through  the  province  lor  purposes  of  business,  that  this  isolation  of  the 
fiifferont  districts  from  cnch  other  was  strikingly  apparent  in  all  attempts 
to  acquire  information  in  one  district  respecting  the  agricultural  or  conu 
inercial  character  of  another ;  and  that  not  only  wero  very  gross  at- 
tempts made  to  dcceiv  ^  an  inquirer  on  these  points,  but  that  oven  the  in- 
lormation  which  had  be^n  given  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  good  faith,  gene- 
rally turned  out  to  bo  founded  in  great  misapprehension.  From  these 
causes  a  stranger  who  visits  any  one  of  those  local  centres,  or  who  does 
not  visit  the  whole,  is  almost  necessarily  ignorant  of  matters,  a  trua 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the 
real  position  of  parties,  and  of  the  political  prospects  of  the  country. 

The  political  contest  which  has  so  long  been  carried  on  in  the  Assem. 
bly  and  the  press  appears  to  have  been  one  exhibiting  throughout  its 
whole  course  the  characteristic  features  of  the  purely  political  part  of 
the  contest  in  Lower  Canada;  and,  like  that,  originating  :n  an  unwise 
distribution  of  power  in  the  constitutional  system  of  the  piDvince.  The 
fmancial  disputes  which  so  long  occupied  the  contending  parties  in  Low- 
er Canada,  wore  much  more  easily  and  wisely  arranged  in  the  Upper 
Province  ;  and  the  struggle,  though  extending  itself  over  a  variety  of 
questions  of  more  or  less  importance,  avowedly  and  distinctly  rested  on 
the  demand  for  responsibility  in  tlie  executive  government. 

In  the  preceding  aoaount  of  the  working  of  the  constitutional  sy.'item 
in  Lower  Canada,  I  have  described  the  effect  which  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  real  advi.sers  of  the  (lovernor  had  in  lodging  permanent  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  parly,  linked  together  not  only  by  common 
jjaTly  interests,  but  by  personal  ties.  But  in  none  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can provinces  has  this  exhibited  itself  for  so  long  a  period,  or  to  Buch 
an  extent,  as  in  Uiipcr  Canada,  which  has  long  been  entirely  governed 
by  u  party  connnonly  designated  through  the  Province  as  the  "family 
compact,"  a  name  not  much  more  appropriate  than  party  designations 
usually  arc,  inasmuch  as  there  is,  in  truth,  very  little  of  family  con- 
nection among  the  persons  thus  united.  For  a  long  time  this  body 
of  men,  receiving  at  times  accessions  to  its  numbers,  possessed 
almost  all  the  highest  public  ofBcos  by  means  ot  which  and  of 
its  influence  in  the  Executive  Council,  it  wielded  all  the  powers  of 
government ;  it  maintained  influence  in  the  Legislature  by  means  of 
its  predominance  in  the  Legislative  Council  ;  and  it  disposed  of  the 
largo  number  of  petty  posts  which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment all  over  the  Province.  Successive  Governors,  as  they  came 
in  their  turn,  are  said  to  have  cither  submitted  quietly  to  its  influ- 
ence, or,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle,  to  have  yielded  to 
this  well.organizod  parly  the  real  conduct  of  affairs.  The  Bench, 
the  Magistracy,  the  high  offices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  i  great 
part  of  thu  legal  profession,  are  filled  by  the  adherents  of  this  party;  by 
grant  or  purchase  they  have  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste 
iands  of  the  province  ;  they  are  all-powerful  in  the  chartered  banks,  and, 
Ijll  lately,  shared  among  themselveo  almost  exclusively  all  offices  of'trusl 
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•nd  profli.  Thtt  bulk  or  thii  party  oonsUta,  for  th«  rooit  part,  of  nati?«« 
born  inbiibitantt  of  the  eolonj,  or  of  amigrantt  who  aettltd  in  it  bafer* 
the  latt  war  with  the  United  States;  the  principal  membora  of  it  belong 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  olaima  of  that 
ahurch  haa  alwaja  been  one  of  its  distinguishing  charaoteriatica. 

A  monopoly  of  power  so  extensive  and  so  lasting  could  not  fail,  in 
proeesa  of  time,  to  excite  envy,  create  dissatisfaction,  and  ultimatoljr 
provoke  attack  ;  and  an  opposition  consoquently  grew  up  in  the  Assem* 
biy  which  assailed  the  ruling  party,  by  appealing  to  papular  principles  of 
government,  by  denouncing  the  alleged  jobbing  and  profusion  of  the 
official  body,  and  by  institulinf;  infjniries  into  abuses,  for  tho  parpoae  of 
promoting  reform,  and  especially  economy.  The  question  of  the  greatest 
importance,  raised  in  the  courso  of  these  disputes,  was  thai  of  llie  disposal 
of  the  Clergy  Roserves;  and,  though  different  modes  of  applying  these 
lands,  or,  rulher,  the  funds  derived  from  them,  were  eugircsted,  tho 
Reformers,  or  opposition,  were  genorally  very  successful  in  their  appeala 
to  the  people,  against  the  project  of  the  Tory  orofHcial  party,  whioh  waa 
that  of  devoting  them  exclusively  to  tho  maintenance  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Reformers,  by  successfully  agitating  this  and 
various  economical  questions,  obtained  a  majority.  Like  almost  all  pop* 
ular  colonial  parties,  it  manoged  its  power  with  very  little  discretion  and 
•kill,  offended  a  large  number  of  the  constituencies,  and,  being  baffled  by 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  resolutely  opposed  by  all  the  personal  and 
official  influence  of  the  official  body,  a  dissolution  again  placed  it  in  a 
minority  in  the  Assembly.  This  turn  of  fortune  was  not  confined  to  a 
•ingle  instance  ;  for  neither  party  has  for  some  time  possessed  the  rnajo. 
rity  in  two  successive  parliaments.  The  present  is  the  fifth  of  theae  aL 
ternating  Housea  of  Assembly. 

The  Reformers,  however,  at  last  discovered  that  success  in  the  elM. 
tions  insured  them  very  little  practical  benefit.  For  the  official  party, 
not  being  removed  when  it  failed  to  command  a  majority  in  the  Asaem. 
bly,  still  continued  to  wield  all  the  powers  of  the  executive  government, 
to  strengthen  itself  by  its  patronage,  and  to  influence  the  policy  of  th* 
colonial  governor  and  of  the  colonial  department  at  home.  By  iti  ae. 
cure  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council,  it  could  effectually  control  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  Assembly.  It  could  choose  its  own  moment 
for  dissolving  hostile  assemblies  ;  and  could  slways  insure,  for  those  that 
were  favorable  to  itself,  the  tenure  of  their  seats  for  the  full  term  of  four 
years  allowed  by  the  law.  Thiis  the  reformers  found  that  their  triumph 
at  elections  could  not  in  any  way  facilitate  the  progress  of  their  view*, 
while  the  executive  government  remained  constantly  in  the  hand*  of 
their  opponents.  They  rightly  judged  that,  if  the  higher  offices  and  the 
executive  council  were  always  held  by  those  who  could  command  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Assembly,  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  a 
matter  of  very  little  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor 
could  always  take  care  that  its  composition  should  be  modified  so  a*  ti 
•ait  their  own  purposes.  Thoy  concentrated  their  powers,  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council  ; 
acd  I  cannot  help  contrasting  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  English 
Reformers  of  Upper  Canada  with  the  leas  prudent  course  of  the  French 
msjority  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  as  exhibited  in  the  diSiirent 
demands  of  constitutional  change,  most  earnestly  -  pressed  by  each.— 
fioth,  in  fact,  desired  the  same  object,  namely,  an  extension  of  popular 
influence  in  the  government.  The  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  attacked 
the  Legislative  Council ;  a  body,  of  which  the  constitution  waa  certain, 
ly  the  most  open  to  obvious  theoretical  objections,  on  the  part  of  all  the 
advocates  of  popular  inntit\itions,  but,  for  the  same  reason,  most  sore  of 
finding  powerful  defendants  at  home.  The  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada 
paid  little  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  Legislative  Couneil,  and 
directed  their  exertions  to  obtaining  such  an  alteration  of  the  Executive 
Council  as  might  have  been  obtained  without  any  derangement  of  the 
eonetitotional  balance  of  power;  but  they  well  knew,  that  if  «nee  they 
obtained  poesesaton  of  the  Executive  Couneil  and  the  higher  offices  of 
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th«  Trot ioM,  l\t9  L«gwialiTe  Council  would  loon  be  unablv  to  offor  nuf 
wdbouial  reaiiUaoa  to  thoir  madiuted  nforint; 

It  WM  upon  thia  questioa  of  the  retp^iiMbtlily  of  the  Executive  Couo' 
oil  that  the  great  atruggle  has  for  a  long  time  been  carried  on  betwieen 
the  official  party  aad  ibe  reloriners;  for, the  official  party  like  all  i>«r.- 
tiea'leng.m  power,  wa«  naturally  unwilling  to  submit  itaelfto  any  «uch 
raepooaibilHy  «a  would  abridge  ita  tenure  or  cramp  ita  ezeroisa  o(  »v** 
titoritjr.  Raluotant  to  acknowledge  any  retponsibiliiy  to  tho  people  of 
the  colony,  Uiia  party  appears  to  have  paid  a  lomewhat  refractory  and 
nominal  aubmiaaion  to  the  imperial  government,  r«!ying  in  Tact  on  aecu. 
ring  a  virtual  independence  by  thia  nominal  aubmiaaion  to  the  diataot  au. 
thority  of  the  Colonial  Department,  or  to  tho  powera  of  a  governor,  ov«r 
ivboae  policy  they  were  certain,  by  their  facilities  of  acceaa,  to  obtain  a 
paramount  influence. 

The  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  Reformera  appear  to  have  been  li. 
mited,  aocording  to  their  favourite  ejcpressioo,  to  tn»  making  tho  coloni  • 
ai  ooostitaiion  '^  an  exact  tranaoript"  of  that  of  Groat  tiritain ;  and 
they  only  desired  that  the  Crown  ahould,  in  Upper  Canada,  aa  at  homo , 
«n|rust  the  administration  of  afFdira  to  men  posaeaaing  the  confidonce  of 
th»  Aaaembly.  It.  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  thero  wore  many 
of  the  party  who,  wished  to.  aaaimilate  tiie  inatitutiona  of  the  province 
■rothor  to  those  of  tlie  United  States  than  to  thofe  of  tho  mother  country. 
A  fewnpetaons,  chiefly  of  American  origin,  appear  to  have  entertained 
these  deaigns  from  the  outset ;  but  the  number  hud  at  last  boon  very  much 
inqreaaad  by  the  deapair  which  m^ny  of  thosp  who  started  with  more  li- 
inited  view*  conceived  of  their  being  carried  into  effect  under  tho  exist. 
iag'form  of  government. 

Each  party,  while  it  poaseased  the  ascendency,  has  been  accuaed  by  ita 
opponents  of  havii^;  abused  ita  power  over  the  publio  funda.  in  those 
medoa  oMooal  jobbing  which  I  have  deacribed  aa  ao. common  in  the  North 
American  Colonies.  Thia,  perhapf,.ia  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  cir. 
camoUnoe  adverted  to  above,  aa  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any 
ofijcorate  information  as  to  the  real  circumatances  of  the  prj>vince.  ^rpm 
these  oaaaes  it  too  often  happened  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  As* 
sembiy  oofne  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  ignorant  of  tho  real  char, 
•oter  of  tbo  general  interests  intrusted  to  their  guaidianship,  intent  only 
on- promoting  aeotional  objeota.and  aoxioua  chiefly  to  aecureforthecoun. 
ty  tbeyhappen  to  lapreaent,  or  the  dialrict  with  which  thev  are  connect. 
od»  ss  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  any  funds  which  i.ae  legislature 
may  have  at  its  diapoaal.  In  Upper  Canada,  however,  the  means  of  do> 
log  this'were  never  so  extensive  aa  those  possessed  by.  the  lower  province  ; 
and  the  great  works  which,  the  province  commenced  ot>  a  very  extended 
SOaIo,  aM  executed  in  a  spirit  of  great  carelessness  and  profusion,  hvvo 
left  so  little  surplus  revenue,  that  this  province  aloni?,  among  the  North 
Amofican  Colonies,  has  fortunately  for  itself  been  compelled  to  establish 
a  system;  of  iocalassesoments,  and  to  leave  local  works  in  a  great  i[neas. 
me,  to  the  energy  and  means  of  the  localities  themselves.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  the  nature  of  those  great, works,  and  the  manner  ip  which 
titey  were  carried 'On,  evinced  merely  a  regard  for  local  interests,  and  s 
djUpofition  to  atrengthen  party  influence.  Tho  inhabitants  of  tho  less 
-thiaklj»peopled  districts  complained. that  the  revenues  of  the  province 
were  employed  in  works  by  which  only  the  frontier  population: would  be. 
nefit.  The  money  absorbed  by  undertakings  which  they  deacribed  aa  dis. 
proportioned  to  the  resources  and  to  the  wants  of  the  province,  wquld, 
tbe^  alleged,  have  sufficed  to  establish  practicable  means  of  commvni. 
oatton  over  the  whole  country  ;  and,  they  stated,  apparently  not  without 
'  fouadstient  that  had  this  latter  coucse  bevn  pursued,  the  populat,ion  and 
;tl>o  fMoaroei  of  the  province  would  have  been  ao  aMgmented  aa  to  make 
i.^e  y^otkd  actually  undertaken  both  useful  and  profitable.  Thft  cafAlesa. 
;,|ioiB4«t4  pfofowon  which  marked  ihe  exeeotioii  ^f  theia  werk*^  ^h^  iDa> 
«Og«moi»t,of'>w|M«b,it  was coi^lainod,  WAS ei»|truat(^d,objefl>^|Oimimh«rs 
^if  tJho  roiiiig  IMfl^r  weroalsQ  ossjuuedH^,  jbe  tbo^l^^^ 
parp<:!tt  Wi  to  do  permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  in  order  that  a  few  indi* 
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viduali  inight  be  enriched  at  the  sxi>*nM  of  the  eommunity.     Ciroaa. 

■Utooa*  to  Which  I  thaU  hereattet'  revert,  b|  which  th«  fVirther   progireea 

of  theM  ^orks  has  been  oheaked,  and  thto  larf^e  exp«nlb«B  inoi^rrad  la 

WinffinK  them  to  their  |>reient  itat<i  ot  forwardne^a,  have  been  rcnii^red' 

uhaTaiUng,  have  given  (greater  rorce  tu  these  oomphiirite,  and,  in  addition' 

to  the  dfisoontent  pr<)li^ced  by  the  objecta  of  the  expenditure,  the  govern. 

ing  party  has  bc6n  made  rtspohsiblA  for  a  failure  in  the  accomplUltnieat 

orthose  objecta,  attributable  to  causes  over  which  it  had  no  eontrou).-^' 

But  to  whatever  extent  these  practices  may  have  been  carried,  the  coarstt 

of  the  parliamentary  contAst  in  Upper  Canada  has  not  been  marlted  by 

that  singular  neglect  of  the  great  duties  of  a  legislative  body,   which  I, 

htve  rentarked  in  the  proceeding!*  of  the  parliament  of  Lower  Canada.- 

Thd  statute  book  of  the  upper  province  abounds  with  useful  and  weH^ 

constructed  meaiures  of  reform,  and  presents  an  honourable  contrftst  to 

that  of  the  lower  province. 

VTbirti  the  parties  wore  thus  struggling,  the  operation  of  a  eatise,titterlv 

unconnected  with  their  disputes,  ndddenly  raised  up  a  very  oontiderAblw 

third  party,  which  begon  to  make  its  appearance  among  the  political  dip. 

putantis  about  lh'»  time  that  the  quarrel  Waft  at  its  height.  I  have  laid  that 

in'I^pper  Canada  there  is  no  animosity  of  races  ;  there  is  nevertbelna  a 

distmction  of  origin  which  has  exercised  a  very  important  influence  on 

the  composition  of  parties,  and  appears  likely,  Sooner  or  later,  to  beeonw 

the  prominent  and  absorbing  element  of  political  division.    The  official 

and  reforming  parties  which  I  havo  described  were  both  composed  for  the 

moat  part,  and  were  almost  entirely  led,  by  native.born  Canadians,  Amo^ 

rican  settlers,  or  emigrants  of  a  very  ancient  date  ;  and  as  one  section 

of  this  more  ancient  population  possessed,  so  another  was  the  only  body 

of  persons  that  claimed,  the  management  of  aiFairs,and  the  enjoyment  «f 

of  6£^ces  conferring  emolument  or  power,  until  the  extensive  emigration 

from  Great  Britain,  which  followed  the  disastrous  period  of  1835  and 

182^  ehanged  the  state  of  things,  by  suddenly  doubling  the  population,' 

and  introducing  among  the  ancient  disputants  for  power,an  entirely  Mw 

class  of  persons.    The  new  comers,  however,  did  not  for  a  long  time  ap. 

pear  as  a  distinct  party  in  the  politics  of  Upper  Canada.    A  large  nutt|- 

ber  of  the  higher  class  of  emigrants,  particularly  the  half.pay  officeris, 

who  wore  induced  to  settle  in  this  province,  had  belonged  to-  the  TdrV 

party  in  England,  and,  in  conformity  with  their  ancient  predilections, 

naturally  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  official  party,  contending 

with  the  representatives  of  the  people.    The  mabS  of  the  humbler  order 

of  emigrants,  accustomed  in  the  mother  country  to  complain  of  the  cor. 

ruption  and  profusion  of  the  government,   and  to  seek  for  a  reform  of 

abuses,  by  increasing  the  popular  influence  in  the  repre8onttiti?e  body,' 

arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who  represented  the  people,  aiid 

attacked  oligarchical  power  and  abuses;  but  there  Was  Still  a  great  di'f. 

ference  of  opinion  between  each  of  the  two  Canadian  parties,   and  that 

section  of  the  Oritish  which  for  a  while  acted  with  it.    Each  of  the  Ca> 

nadian  parties,  while  it  differed  with  the  other  about  the  tenure  of  potiti. 

cal  powers  in  the  colony,  desired  almost  the  same  degree  of  practical  in. 

dependence  of  the  mother  country;  each  felt  and  each  betrayed  in  its  pp. 

Ittical  conduct  a  jealousy  of  the  emigrants,  and  a  wish  to  maintain  the 

powers  of  office  and  tiie  emoluments  of  the  professions  in  the   hands  of 

persons  born  or  long  resident  in  the  colony.    Tho  British,  on  the  contra. 

ry,  to  whichever  party  they  belonged,  appeared  to  agree  in  desiring  that 

the  connection  with  the  mother  country  should  be  drawn  closer.    They 

didbr  very  little  among  themselves,  I  imngine,  in  desiring  such  a  change 

as  should  assimilate  the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  in  spirit  as  well 

M  in  form,  to  the  government  of  England,  retaining  an  Executive  sntt^ 

eienlly  powerful  to  curb  popular  excesses,  and  giving  to  the  majority  itif 

the  people,  or  to  such  of  them  as  the  less  liberal  would  trust  with  politi. 

qal  righ|*,  some  substantial  control  over  the  administration  of  effairi'-^ 

fiuttjie  great  oonunon  object  was,  i^nd  is,  the  removal  of  these  lilsqfiafi. 

Boatiena  to  Which  firitiah  emigrants  are  aubjeet,  so  thatlhey  might  fM 

as  oitiiens  instead  of  alian<i  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
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Buah  wai  th«  tUla  uf  partiM  wbeti  Sir  F.  H»aJ,  uu  ■•■uiiuug  ib«  (a 
vHtrniDCDt  of  th«  oolohy  difoiiMod  from  the  Ei«cuiiv»  Council  lom*  of 
tb*  ntcmbera  who  were  moat  obaoiioua  'o  ihe  Houao  ol  Aaaembly,  and 
raquaatad  thraa  iodividuala  lo  auccee<i  them.  Two  of  iheie  fwuwomen, 
Dr.  Rolph  and  Mr.  R.  Baldwin, were  connertod  with  the  reforming  pnrty, 
and  the  third,  Mr.  Dunn,  waa  nn  Engliahman,  who  had  held  the  uffice  ot 
Receiver-General  for  nearly  tciirteen  yeart.  and  up  to  that  time  had  ab. 
ftained  from  any  interfuronce  in  prlilica.  Theae  gentlemen  wore,  at  first, 
reluctant  to  take  ofllico,  becnu'O  thty  feared  that,  oa  there  were  stiti 
three  .It  the  ibrmer  cuuncil  luft,  they  should  be  constantly  maintaining  a 
doubtful  struirjlo  fur  ''lo  measures  which  they  considered  necessary. — 
They  were,  however,  at  length  induced  to  forego  their  scruplee,  chiefly 
upon  the  renresentatiriis  of  some  of  their  friends,  that  when  they  nad  a 
governor  who  appeared  sinctiro  in  his  professiona  of  reform,  and  who 
promiaod  them  his  entire  coufidence,  it  \Vas  neither  generous  nor  prudent 
to  persist  in  a  refusal  which  might  be  txken  to  imply  distrust  of  his  sin. 
cerity,  and  they  accordingly  aci^eptod  nflico.  Among  the  first  acts  of  the 
governor,  after  the  appointment  of  this  council,  was,  however,  (hn  nomi. 
nation  to  some  vacant  offices  of  individuals,  who  were  taken  from  the 
old  ofHcial  party,  and  this  without  any  communication  with  his  council. 
These  appointments  wore  attacked  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  the 
new  cour.cll.  finding  that  their  opinion  Was  never  asked  Upun  these  of 
other  matters,  and  that  they  were  seemingly  to  bo  kept  in  ignorance  of 
all  those  public  measures,  which  popular  opin'or.  nevertheless  attributed 
to  their  advice,  remonstrated  privately  on  the  subject  with  the  governor. 
Sir  Francis  de«ired  them  to  make  a  formal  representation  to  him  on  the 
subjoci ,  k'tv^y  d''*  bo,  and  this  produced  such  a  reply  from  him  as  leA 
them  no  choice  but  to  resign.  The  occasion  of  the  dilTeronces  which 
had  caused  the  resignation,  was  made  the  subject  of  communication  be« 
tween  the  governor  and  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  whole  community 
were  informed  of  the  grounds  of  tho  disputoi 

The  contest  which  appeared  to  be  thus  commenced  on  the  question  of 
the  respondibility  of  the  Executive  Council,  waa  really  decided  on  very 
difTerent  grounds.  Sir  F.  Head  who  appears  to  have  thought  that  tho  main- 
tenance of  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  depended  upon  his  triumph 
over  tho  majority  of  tho  Assembly,  embarked  in  the  contest  with  a  de- 
termination to  use  every  influence  in  his  power  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
saccesafbl  issue.  He  succeeded,  in  fact,  in  putting  the  issue  in  such  a 
light  before  the  province,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  peeple  really  ima. 
ginad  that  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  of  separation  by 
their  votes.  The  dissolution,  on  which  he  ventured,  when  ho  thought 
the  public  mind  sufficiently  ripe,  completely  answered  his  expectations. 
The  British,  in  particular,  were  roused  by  tho  proclaimed  danger  to  the 
connection  with  the  mother  country  ',  they  were  indignant  at  some  pot. 
tions  of  the  conduct  and  speeches  of  certain  members  of  tho  late  majority, 
which  seemed  to  mark  a  determined  preference  to  American  over  British 
institutions.  They  were  irritated  by  indications  of  hostility  to  British 
emigration  which  they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  in  some  recent  proceed- 
inge  of  the  Assembly.  Above  all,  not  only  they,  but  a  great  many 
others,  had  marked  with  envy  the  stupendous  public  works  wuich  were  at 
Miat  period  producing  their  eiFect  in  the  almost  marvellous  growth  of  the 
wealth  and  pnpu!alion  of  the  neighboring  state  of  New  York  ;  and  they 
reproached  ihe  Assembly  with  what  they  considered  an  unwise  econo. 
my,  in  preventing  the  undertaking  or  even  completion  of  similar  works, 
that  might,  as  they  fancied,  have  produced  a  similar  developement  of  the 
resources  c '  Jpper  Canada.  The  general  support  of  the  British  deter, 
mined  the  elections  in  favour  of  the  government ;  nnd  though  very  large 
and  dose  minorities  which  in  many  cases  supported  the  defeated  candi- 
datef,  marked  the  force  which  tha  Reformers  could  bring  into  the  field, 
evan  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured  from  the 
momentary  preiudicen  against  them,  and  the  unusual  manner  in  which 
the  CrowHi  by  its  representatltre,  app«artd  to  make  itself  a  party  In  an 
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•toattonMring  aortlMl,  the  retult  vrnt  the  rotaru  ut'a  vty  Urgo  mnjorit/ 
hoitil*  111  pulitica  to  thit  of  t>i«  kto  Aueinbly . 

It  ii  rather  ■ingular,  howevar,  that  the  reault  which  Sir  F.  flsad  ap. 
poara  really  to  have  aimad  at  wai  by  no  inoanc  ■•cared  by  ihia  npparont 
triumph.  Hia  ohjoot  in  all  hij  pruviuua  measures,  and  in  the  nomina> 
lion  of  the  executive  oounnillora,  by  Whom  he  roplacod  the  retiring  ninm. 
bare,  waa  evidently  to  make  the  connoil  a  meana  of  administrntivo  indO' 
pondenco  for  the  Guvernor.  Sir  F.  Head  would  aeom  to  have  bnen,  at 
the  commencement  ot  hia  administration,  really  doairout  of  oiTdCting 
oertain  reforms  which  he  believed  to  bo  needful,  and  of  reacuin);  the 
substantial  power  of  the  Government  from  the  hiinda  of  the  party  by 
which  it  had  been  so  long  monopolizod.  The  dismiasal  of  the  old  mem. 
bera  of  the  Executive  Council  waa  the  cohscquencA  of  thia  intention  ; 
but  hough  willing  to  take  meaaures  for  the  purpoae  of  emancipating  him . 
•elf  from  the  thraldom  in  which  it  was  stated  that  othnr  Governors  had 
been  held,  he  could  not  acquiesco  in  the  claima  of  the  House  of  Aasem> 
biy  to  have  a  really  roaponsible  colonial  executive.  The  result  of  the  eloo- 
tions  was  to  givo  him,  as  he  conceived,  a  Houae  of  Assembly  pledged  to 
support  him  as  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  the  independent  authority 
he  had  claimed.  On  the  very  first  occasion,  however,  on  which  he  at. 
tempted  to  protect  an  officer  of  the  Government,  unconnected  wilh  th4 
old  official  party,  from  charges  which,  whether  well  or  ill-fdunded,  were 
obviously  brought  forward  on  personal  grounds,  he  found  that  tho  new 
house  was  evnn  i^cre  determined  than  its  predecessor  to  assort  its  right 
to  exercise  a  substantial  controul  over  the  govornmont ;  and  that  unless 
he  was  diapoaed  to  risk  a  collibion  with  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
then  composed  of  similar  materials,  and  virtually  under  one  influence, 
htt  must  succumb.  Unwilling  to  incur  the  risk,  when,  as  he  justly  ima. 
gined,  there  was  n  j  party  upon  whose  support  he  could  t6\y  to  bear  him 
■stely  through  thd  contest,  he  yielded  the  point.  Although  the  commit, 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  ihe  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr. 
Hepburn  refused  to  adopt  a  report  confirming  these  chorges,  prepared  by 
their  chairman,  (by  whom  the  accusation  liad  been  brought  fi>rward, 
and  by  whom  the  committee  was  virtually  nominated,)  Sir  F.  Head  per. 
•uaded  the  individual  in  question  to  resign  his  oflice,  and  to  take  one  of 
very  inferior  emolument.  Fiom  that  time  he  never  attempted  to  assort  the 
independence  which  the  new  House  of  Assembly  had  been  elected  to  se. 
cure.  The  Government  consequently  reverted  in  effect  to  the  party 
which  ho  had  found  in  ofHce  when  he  assumed  the  governorship,  and 
which  it  had  been  his  first  act  to  dispossess.  In  their  hands  it  still  re. 
mains ;  and  1  must  state  that  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  never  was 
the  power  of  the  **  family  compact"  so  extensive  or  so  absolute  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  existing  parliament  down  to  the 
present  time. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  said,  that  the  real  result  of  Sir  F.  Head's 
policy  was  to  establish  that  very  administrative  influence  of  the  leaders 
of  a  maj  irity  in  the  Logislature  which  he  had  so  obstinately  disputed — 
The  ezocutive  councillors  of  his  nomination,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
office  almost  on  tho  express  condition  of  being  mere  ciphers,  are  not,  in 
fact,  then,  Ihe  real  government  of  the  province.  It  is  said  that  tho  new  of- 
ficers of  irnvernment  whom  Sir  F  Head  appointed  from  without  the  pale  of 
official  eligibility,  foel  more  apprehension  of  liio  present  house  than,  uo 
far  as  can  be  judged,  was  ever  felt  by  their  predecessors  with  regard  to 
the  most  violent  of  tho  reforming  House  of  Assembly.  Thoir  appre. 
hension,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  present  house  ;  they  feel  that 
under  no  conceivable  contingency  can  they  expect  an  Assembly  dispo. 
aed  to  support  them ;  and  tiiey  accordingly  appear  to  desire  such  a  change 
in  the  colonial  system  as  might  make  them  dependant  upon  the  Imperial 
Government  alone,  and  secure  them  agr-iinst  ail  interference  from  the 
Legislature  of  the  Proviaoe,  whatever  party  should  obtain  a  preponder- 
•nee  in  the  Assembly. 

While  the  nominal  government  thus  posaessts  no  real  power,  the  Le- 
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l^ialatura,  bjr  wlitia  lemlori  tlio  RuliAtanliul  power  )•  tnjojtd.hr  nemeafil 
pdMoifui  (0  iiiuqIi  oflht  roal  conffijanoa  or  the  people  aa  a  Legialalura 
ought  to  comman(|«  •van  from  thoao  who  diflor  from  it  on  the  qiiaitiona 
orthoitay.  t  aay  ihia  Without  meaning  to  nimt  any  imputation  on  the 
members  oFthn  Ilovao  of  Aasembly,  bocauae,  in  fact,  the  cireumatanoee 
undor  which  they  were  oloctod  ware  auoh  aa  to  render  them  peculiarly 
ohjectH  of  RUfpicion  and  reproach  to  a  numbnr  of  their  countryman. — 
Thoy  ware  accused  of  having  vinlatod  thuir  pledgea  at  the  niootion.  It 
is  aaid  thiit  many  oT  thorn  came  forsvard  nnd  wore  elected,  aa  being  reat«' 
ly  reformers,  thouah  opposnd  to  any  aiich  cinima  to  colonial  independ- 
cnco  aa  might  iiivoivo  a  sopnrution  from  tiin  mother  country.  There  seema 
to  b*^  no  duubt  that  in  several  plaoes,  where  the  Tories  sticcondcd,  the 
elontora  were  mnroly  desirous  o(  returning  members  wlio  would  not  haz- 
ard any  cnntost  with  Hnghrid  by  the  assertion  nf  claims  which,  from  t)iO 
proclamation  nf  the  Lieutenant  Governnr,  thoy  believed  tu  he  practic:iily 
neodle!<s;  and  who  shouM  cupimrt  Sir  F.  floail  in  thndo  economical  rc« 
forms  whicli  tho  country  desired  fur  more  than  polilieni  chandeti — re- 
forms, for  the  sako  of  which  alonn  politmnl  changes  had  been  sought.-* 
In  a  Tiumher  of  other  instances,  too,  the  f^leotions  wore  carried  by  the 
unscrupulous  exercise  of  the  influence  of  the  govornnent,  and  by  a  dia. 
play  of  violence  on  the  part  nf  the  Tories,  who  were  <)i.'iboldened  by  the 
countonanco  ofTurdcd  to  thnm  by  the  nuthorilics.  It  v/un  slated,  but  I 
believe  without  any  fiuflicient  foundation,  that  the  government  made 
grants  of  land  to  porsuna  who  had  no  titio  to  them,  in  order  to  secure 
their  votea.  This  report  orijtinatod  in  the  fact,  that  patents  for  persons 
who  were  entitled  to  grants,  but  had  not  taken  thorn  out,  were  sent  down 
to  the  polling  planes,  to  bo  given  to  tho  individuals  entitled  to  them  if 
they  were  disposed  to  vote  for  the  government  candidate.  The  taking  such 
moaBuri'8,  in  order  to  secure  their  lair  right  of  voting  to  the  electors  in  a 
particular  iniercst,  must  bo  considered  rather  oa  as  an  act  of  oflUcial  favor- 
itiam,  than  aa  an  electoral  fraud.  But  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  defeat- 
ed  party  put  the  very  worat  construction  on  acta  which  gavoaome  ground 
for  it;  and  they  conceived,  in  consequence,  a  atrong  resentment  againat 
the  means  by  which  they  believed  that  the  Representative  of  the  Crown 
had  carried  the  elections,  his  interference  'n  which  in  any  way  waa  atig> 
matised  by  them  as  a  gross  violation  of  constitutional  privilege  and  pro- 
priety. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  facts  and  such  impressions 
proi^uced  in  the  country  an  exasperation  and  a  despair  of  good  govern* 
ment,  which  extended  far  beyond  those  who  had  actually  been  defeated 
at  tho  poll.  For  there  was  nothing  in  the  use  which  the  leaders  of  tho 
Assembly  have  mado  of  their  power  to  soften  the  discontent,  excit. 
ed  by  the  alleged  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Many  even  of  thoiie  who 
had  supported  tho  successful  candidates,  werp  disappointed  in  every 
ejcpoctation  which  they  had  formed  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  their 
new  representatives.  No  economical  reforris  were  introduced.  The 
Assembly,  instead  of  supporting  the  Govornoi,  romp'^lled  his  obedience 
to  itself,  and  produced  no  chango  in  the  adininistution  of  affairs,  ex. 
cept  that  of  reinstating  tho  *' tamily  compact"  in  power.  On  some 
topics  on  which  the  feelings  of  tho  people  were  v^ry  deeply  engaged, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Clcr«'y  Reserves,  tho  Assembly  is  accused  of  hay. 
ing  shown  a  disposition  to  act  in  direct  defiance  of  the  known  senti. 
monts  of  a  vast  majority  of  its  constituents,  Tho  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  those  causes  was  carried  'o  its  height  by  an  act  that  appeared  in 
defifince  of  all  constitutional  right,  to  prolong  the  power  of  a  majori- 
ty v'bich,  it  was  supposed,  counted  on  not  beine  able  to  retain  its  ex- 
istence ^fter  another  appeal  to  the  people.  Thin  was  the  passing  an 
nfit  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  existing,  as  well  asanjr  future  As. 
s^iubly,  on  the  demise  of  tho  Crown.  The  fact  was  passed  in  expects* 
tion  of  the  approaching  decease  of  his  late  Majesty;  and  it  has,  in  fkdt. 
prqlqnged  the  existencp  of  the  present  Assenifily,  from  the  perliod 
of  a  sihgia  year  to  one  of  four.  It  is  said  that  this  step  is  ju'ititfad 
by  the  example  of  the  other  North  Amariean  Colonies.    Bat  it  is  oar- 
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tain  thiik  it  nevorlheloM  cauMd  vory  grottl  diMttiifaction,  tnd  wu  re* 
gurJad  M  an  unbocomiitg  uiurp«lion  ut'iiowur. 

It  was  llto  prevalouco  of  tUu  goneral  iliHalufaclion  tliui  oauaed  that 
•inboldunod  Ilia  partiei  who  innligutod  tliu  iuiurructiuii  to  uii  atturo|ili 
wbioli  may  bo  oharactorizod  ai  huving  buun  at  toolit<lily  oniitrivt'd  and  ua 
lll.oonduotod,  at  il  wat  wicked  and  iruaNonat/lu.  Tliin  uuibroak,  which 
ooinmon  prudencn  and  good  nianaguinent  would  huvo  pruvonted  from 
coming  to  a  lioad,  wat  promplly  quulidd  by  the  ulucrily  with  which  tho 
popuUlioii,  otpucially  lltu  Oriiieih  portion  »(  it,  rallied  round  the  govern. 
m«nt.  Tito  proximity  ul  tho  American  trontiur.  thu  nature  of  the  border 
oounlry,  and  the  wild  and  during  chaiacter,  togiither  with  liie  poriodicul 
want  of  ompluyniunt  ofita  population,  have  unfortunately  oaa'tlud  a  few 
dovpurate  oxilua  to  continue  tho  troublot  of  tiieir  country,  by  meant  of  tlto 
predatory  gangs  which  have  from  lime  to  lime  inviulod  and  robbud.nndur 
the  pr<  text  of  revoluiiunizing  llie  province.  Uut  ilio  ganural  loyally  of 
the  population  hat  bi^on  ovinced  by  the  little  diapcsitiuti  that  baa  been 
nxhibitod  by  any  portion  of  it  to  accept  the  protTorotl  aid  of  tho  rofugoua 
and  foreixn  invaders,  and  by  the  unanimity  with  which  all  havu  turned 
out  to  defund  tbbir  country. 

It  hat  not,  indeed,  boon  oxactly  ascertained  what  proportion  ot  Mie  in- 
habitants  of  Upper  Canada  wore  prupareJ  tu  jxiii  Muckuiiziu  in  his  troa* 
Bonable  ontorprise,  or  were  so  diip)8cd  that  wa  may  kupponn  ijicy  would 
havo  arrayed  thomselvea  on  bix  sidu.liud  lie  obtained  any  momentary  buc> 
cett.  at  indeed  was  for  some  days  within  his  grusp.  Kvon  if  I  wore  con> 
vinced  that  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  population  would,  under  any  cir. 
cumstances,  have  lent  thainsolvos  to  his  projects,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
ttltribute  such  adispoaition  moruly  to  tho  irritation  produc>!dby  thoHO  tem> 
porary  causes  ot  dixsatisfaution  witii  tho  Government  of  Iha  Province, 
which  I  have  specitiod,  and  net  to  any  settloU  design  on  the  part  of  any 
great  number,  either  to  subvert  existing  inslilu<iont,  or  to  change  their 
present  connection  with  Uroat  Britain  for  a  junction  with  the  United 
(Slates.  I  am  inclined  to  view  the  insurrectiunury  movements  which  did 
take  place  at  indicative  of  no  deep  rooted  disatiection,  and  to  believe  that 
almott  tho  entire  body  of  tho  reformers  of  Ibis  province  sought  only  by 
conttituUrnal  means  to  obtain  thone  objucts   tor  which  they  bud  so  long 

t>eaceably  atruggled  before  the  unhappy  troubles  occasioned  by  the  vio< 
ence  of  a  few  unprincipled  odvonturers  and  boated  enthusiasts. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  tho  events  of  the  past  year  have 
greatly  increased  tho  ditSculty  of  settling  the  disorders  of  Uppur  Canada. 
A  degree  of  discontent,  approaching,  if  not  amounting,  to  DisufTuction, 
has  gained  considerable  ground.  The  causes  of  dissatisfactioii  continue 
to  act  on  the  mindo  of  tno  reformers  ;  and  their  hope  of  redrexs,  under 
the  present  order  of  things,  hut  boon  seriously  diminished.  The  exaspe- 
ration cautiid  by  the  conflict  itself,  th"  suspicions  and  terror  of  that  try- 
ing period,  and  the  use  made  by  the  triumpliunt  parly  of  the  power  thrown 
into  their  hands,  have  heightened  the  passions  wiiiuli  existud  bufuro.  I*. 
certainly  appeared  too  much  as  if  tho  rebellion  had  been  purposely  invi- 
ted by  the  governinont.  and  tho  unfortunate  men  who  took  part  in  it  de. 
U,borately  drawn  into  a  trap  by  those  who  subsequently  inflicted  so  severe 
a  punishment  on  them  for  their  error.  It  seemed,  too.  as  if  the  dominant 
party  made  use  of  tho  occasion  aflorded  it  by  the  real  guilt  of  a  few  des. 
perate  and  imprudent  men,  in  order  to  persecute  or  disable  the  whole 
body  of  their  political  opponents.  A  great  number  of  perfiictly  innocent 
inttivid'jals  wore  thrown  into  prison,  and  suffered  in  person,  property  and 
character.    The  whole  body  of  reformers  were  subjected  to   suspicion, 

iind  to  harrasoing  proceedings,  instituted  by  magistiates,  whose  political 
eaniogs  Were  notoriously  adverse  to  them. — Severe  law*  we^e  passed, 
under  colour  of  which  individuals  very  generally  esteemed  were  punished 
ivithobt  any  form  of  trial, 
...;  T^B  two  peraont  who  tuflered  the  penalty  of  the  law  unfortubately 
Bosaged  a  groat  tnare  of  the  public  tyhipaihy;  their  pardon  had  been 
-,  isqilieitfld  in  patrons  jsignedt.  it  ii  geiMrally  asserted,  by  no  lets  than  30,- 
OOO  of' their  cbuntryinen.    Tb*  reet  of  (he  pritoners  word  detained  in 
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confinameBt  a  eoniiderable  time.  A  large  number  of  the  eubordintte  ae. 
tors  in  the  insurrection  were  ■everely  punished  and  pablic  anxiety  waa 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  fate  of  the 
others,  who  were  from  time  to  time  partially  released.  It  was  not  until 
the  month  of  October  last  that  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  were  disposed 
of,  and  a  partial  amnesty  proclaimed,  which  enabled  the  large  numbers 
who  had  fled  the  country,  an;!  so  lonjef,  and  at  such  imminent  hazard, 
hung  on  its  frontier.to  return  in  security  to  their  homes.  I  make  no  men* 
tion  of  the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  government  render, 
ed  these  diiftirent  steps  advisable,  because  my  obiect  is  not  to  discuss  the 

Eropriety  of  its  conduct,  but  to  point  out  the  etfect  which  it  necessarily 
ad  in  augmenting  irritation. 

The  whole  party  of  the  Roformersv  a  party  which  I  am  inclined  to 
estimate  as  very  considerable,  and  which  has  commanded  largo  majoritiea 
in  different  fjouses  of  Assembly,  has  certainly  felt  itself  assailed  by  the 
policy  pursued.  It  sees  the  whole  powers  of  government  wielded  by  ita 
enemies,  and  imagines  that  it  can  perceive  also  a  determination  to  uso 
these  powers  inflexibly  against  all  the  objects  which  it  most  values.  Tho 
wouniipd  private  feelings  of  individuals,  and  the  defeated  public  policy  of 
a  party,  combme  to  spread  a  wide  and  serious  irritation ;  but  I  do  nor 
believe  that  this  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  to  induce  at  all  a  general  dispo. 
sition  to  look  to  riolent  measures  for  redress.  The  refbrmers  have  been 
gradually  recovering  their  hopes  of  regaining  their  ascendancy  by  con< 
etitutional  means ;  the  sudden  pro-eminence  which  the  question  of  the 
clergy  reserves  and  rectories  has  again  assumed  durin|[  the  last  summer, 
appears  to  have  I.iereasod  their  influence  and  cosfidence  ;  and  I  have  na 
reason  to  believe  that  anyttupg  cnn  make  them  generally  and  decidedly 
desirous  of  separation,  excep'.  some  such  act  of  the  imperial  government 
as  shall  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  obtaining  real  administrative  power 
even  in  the  event  of  their  ega?n  obtaining  a  mojority  in  the  Assembly.— < 
With  such  a  hope  boiore  them,  I  believe  that  they  will  remain  in  tranquil 
expectation  of  the  result  of  the  general  election,  which  cannot  be  delayed 
beyond  the  summer  of  1840. 

To  describe  the  character  and  objects  of  the  other  parties  in  this  Pro* 
vince  would  not  be  very  easy  :  and  their  variety  and  complication  is  so 
great,  that  it  would  be  of  no  great  advantag  i  were  I  to  explain  the  va« 
rious  shades  of  opinion  that  mark  each.  In  a  very  laboured  eosay, 
which  was  published  in  Toronto  during  my  stay  in  Canada,  there  was 
an  attempt  to  classify  the  various  parlies  in  the  province  under  six  dif. 
ferent  heads.  Some  of  tliese  were  classified  according  to  strictly  politi. 
cal  opinions,  some  according  to  religion,  and  some  according  to  births 
plaoo  ;  and  each  party,  it  was  obvious,  contained  in  its  ranks  a  great 
many  who  would,  according  to  the  designations  used,  have  as  n^.turally 
belonged  to  some  other.  But  it  is  obvious,  from  al]  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent  parties,  that  the  nominal  government,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
executive  council,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  no  eonsidersble  party,  and 
that  the  party  called  the  "  family  compact,"  which  possessess  the  major- 
ity in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  is,  in  fact,  supported  at  present 
by  no  very  large  number  of  persons  of  any  party.  None  are  more  hos. 
tile  to  them  than  the  greater  part  of  that  large  and  spirited  British-born 
population  to  whose  steadtast  exertions  the  preservation  of  the  Colony 
during  the  last  winter  is  mainly  attributable,  and  who  see  with  indigna. 
tion  that  a  monopoly  of  power  and  profit  is  sti)!  retained  by  a  small  body 
of  men,  which  seems  bent  on  excluding  firom  any  participation  In  it  the 
British  emigrants.  Zealously  co-operating  with  the  dominant  party  in 
resisting  treason  and  foreign  invasion,  thia  portion  ot  the  population, 
nevertheless,  entertains  a  general  distrust  and  dislike  of  them  ;  and 
though  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  British  emigrants  have  aU 
ways  acted,  and  still  invariably  act,  in  opposition  to  the  Reformers,  and 
dissent  from  their  views  of  responsible  government,  I  am  very  much  in. 
eiined  to  think  that  they,  and  certainly  the  grftt  masa  of  their  eoantry- 
men,  really  desire  such  a  responsibility  of  the  government  as  would  break 
np  the  preeent  monopoly  offiee  and  ininence. 
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Beaides  thoae  causes  of  complaint  which  are  oommon  to  the  whole  of 
the  colony,  the  British  settlers  have  many  peculiar  to  theniselves.  The 
emigrants  who  have  settled  in  the  country  within  the  lost  ten  years,  are 
aupposed  to  comprive  half  the  population.  They  complain  that  while  the 
Canadians  are  desirous  of  having  British  capital  and  labour  brought  into 
the  colony,  by  means  of  which  their  iielda  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  value 
of  their  unsettled  possession  increased,  they  refuse  to  make  the  colony 
really  attractive  tu  British  skill  and  British  capitalists.  They  say  that  an 
£n|rlishmaii  emigrating  to  Upper  Canadi  is  practically  as  much  \n  alien 
in  that  British  colony  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
Slates.  He  may  equally  purchase  and  hold  lands,  or  invest  his  capital  in 
trade  in  one  country  as  in  the  other,  and  he  may  in  either  exercise  any 
mechanical  avocation,  and  perform  any  species  of  manual  labour.  This, 
however,  ia  the  extent  of  his  privileges ;  his  Elnglish  qualifications  avail 
him  little  or  nothing.  He  cannot,  if  a  surgeon,  licensed  to  act  in  Eng. 
land,  practise  without  the  license  of  a  board  of  examiners  in  the  province, 
tf  an  attorney,  he  has  to  submit  to  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  before 
he  is  allowed  to  practise.  If  a  barrister,  he  is  excluded  from  the  profit, 
able  part  of  his  profession,  and  though  allowed  to  practise  at  the  bar,  the 
permission  thus  accorded  to  him  is  practically  of  no  use  in  a  country 
where,  as  nine  attorneys  out  of  ten  are  barristers  also,  there  can  be  no 
business  tor  a  mere  barrister. — 'Thus,  a  person  who  has  been  admitted  to 
the  English  bar  is  compelled  to  servo  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to 
a  provincial  lawyer. 

B/  an  act  passed  last  session  difiiculties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
employment  of  capital  in  banking,  which  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  the  chartered  banks  of  the  colony,  in  which  the 
Canadian  party  are  supreme,  and  the  inftuence  of  which  is  said  to  be  em. 
ployed  directly  as  an  instrument  for  upholding  the  political  aupremacy  of 
the  party.  Under  the  system,  also,  of  selling  land  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment, an  individual  does  not  acquire  a  patent  for  his  land  until  he  has 
paid  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money — -a  period  of  four  to  tun  years, 
according  as  his  purchase  is  a  Crown  or  clergy  lo4 ;  and  until  the  patent 
iuues  he  has  no  right  to  vote.  In  some  of  the  new  states  of  America,  on 
the  contrary,  especially  in  Illinois,  an  individual  may  practise  as  a 
surgeon  or  lawyer  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  and 
he  has  every  right  of  citizenship  after  a  residence  of  six  months  in  the 
state.  An  Englishman  is  therefore,  in  effect,  less  an  alien  in  a  foreign 
country  than  in  one  which  forms  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  Such  are 
the  superior  advantages  in  the  United  States  at  present,  that  nothing  but 
the  feeling,  that  in  the  one  country  he  is  among  a  more  kindred  people, 
Hnder  the  same  laws,  and  in  a  society  whose  habits  and  sentiments  are 
similar  to  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  can  induce  an  English 
man  to  settle  in  Canada,  in  preference  to  the  States  ;  and  if  in  the  former 
he  is  deprived  of  rights  which  he  obtains  in  the  latter,  thougli  a  foreigner, 
it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  he  should,  in  many  cases,  give  the  pre- 
fersnee  to  the  land  in  which  he  is  treated  most  as  a  citizen.  It  is  very 
possible  that  there  are  but  few  oases  in  which  the  departure  of  an  English- 
man from  Upper  Canada  to  the  States  can  be  traced  directly  to  any  of 
these  eiroumstances  in  particular ;  yet  the  state  of  society  and  of  feeling 
which  they  havelengendered,  has  been  among  the  main  causes  of  the  great 
extent  of  rcemigration  to  the  new  States  of  the  Union.  It  operates,  too, 
still  more  to  deter  emigration  from  England  to  the  provinces  and  thus 
both  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  colony,and  to  deprive  the  mother  coun. 
try  of  one  of  the  principal  advantages  on  account  of  which  the  existence 
of  the  colonies  is  desirable — the  field  which  they  aflford  for  the  employ- 
ment of  her  surplus  population  and  wealth.  The  native  Canadians, 
however,  to  whatever  political  party  they  may  belong,  appear  to  be 
unanimous  in  the  wish  to  preserve  these  exclusive  privileges.  The  course 
of  legislation  since  the  tide  of  emigration  set  most  strongly  to  the  oeuntry, 
and  while  under  its  influence  the  value  of  all  species  of  property  was 
rising,  and  the  resources  of  the  province  were  rapidly,  and  (for  the  old 
inhabitants)  profitably  developed,  has  been  to  draw  a  yet  mott  marked 
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line  between  the  two  classes,  instead  of  obliterating  tho  former  distrnc- 
lions.  The  law  excluding  ^nglish  lawyers  from  practice  is  of  recent 
origin.  The  Speaker  of  the  -eformingHouseof  Assembly,  Mr.  Bidwell, 
was  among  the  strongest  opponents  of  any  alteration  of  that  law  which 
might  render  it  less  rigidly  ujtclusivo,  and,  on  mora  than  one  occasion, 
gave  his  easting  vote  against  a  bill  having  for  its  object  tho  admission  of 
an  English  lawyer  to  practise  in  the  province  without  scrvi  ig  a  previous 
apprenticeship.  This  point  is  of  more  importance  in  a  colony  than  it 
would  at  first  sight  appear  to  any  one  accustomed  only  to  such  a  stato 
of  society  as  exists  in  England.  The  members  of  the  legal  profesHion 
are  in  effect  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  class  from  which,  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  from  any  other  class,  legislators  are  taken.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  monopoly  of  profit,  but,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  monopoly  of  power,  which  the  present  body  of  lawyers  contrive, 
by  means  of  this  exclusion,  to  secure  to  themselves.  No  man  of  mature 
age  emigrating  to  a  colony  could  afford  to  lose  five  years  of  hia  life  in  an 
apprenticeship  from  which  he  could  acquire  neither  learning  nor  skill. 
The  few  professional  men,  therefore  who  have  gone  to  Upper  Canada 
have  turned  their  attention  to  other  pursuits,  retaining,  however,  a  strong 
feeling  of  discontent  against  tho  existing  order  of  things.  And  many 
who  might  have  emigrated  remain  at  home,  or  seek  some  other  colony 
where  their  course  is  not  impeded  by  si nilar  restrictions. 

But  as  in  Upper  Canada,  under  a  law  passed  immediately  after  the  last 
war  with  the  States,  American  citizens  are  forbidden  to  hold  land, it  is  of  the 
more  consequence  that  the  country  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possi' 
ble  to  the  emigrating  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain,  the  only  class 
from  which  an  accession  of  capital,  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  or 
improvement  of  lands,  can  bo  hoped  for.  The  policy  of  the  law  just  refer, 
red  to  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  interest  ofthe  colony  or  of  the 
mother  country  are  considered,  since  the  wealth  and  activity,  and  con- 
sequent commerce,  ofthe  province  would  have  been  greatly  augmented 
had  its  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  position  been  allowed  to  operate 
in  attracting  those  who  were  most  aware  of  their  existence,  and 
eminently  fitted  to  aid  in  their  developement ;  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  that  the  uncertainty  ofthe  titles  which  many  Americans 
possess  to  the  land  on  which  they  have  squatted  since  the  passing  of  this 
law,  is  the  main  case  of  much  ofthe  disloyalty,  or  rather  very  lukewarm 
loyalty,  evinced  by  that  population  in  the  western  district.  But  when  this 
exclusion  had  been  determined  upon,  it  would  at  least  have  been  wise  to 
have  removed  everything  that  might  have  seemed  like  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  those  for  whom  the  land  was  to  be  kept  open,  instead  o^closing  th  - 
principal  avenues  to  wealth  or  distinction  against  them  in  a  spirit  oi' 
petty  provincial  jealousy. 

The  great  practical  question,  however,  on  which  theso  various  parties 
have  for  a  long  time  been  at  issue,  and  which  has  within  a  few  months 
again  become  the  prominent  matter  in  debate,  is  that  of  the  clergy 
reserves.  The  prompt  and  satisfactory  decision  of  this  question  is 
essential  to  the  pacification  of  Canada;  and  as  it  was  one  ofthe  most 
important  questions  referred  to  mo  for  investigation,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  state  it  fully  and  not  shrink  from  making  known  the  light  in 
which  it  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  The  disputes  on  this  subject 
are  now  of  long  standing.  By  the  Constitutional  Act  a  certain  portion 
of  the  land  in  every  township  was  sot  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
"Protestant"  clergy.  In  that  portion  of  this  report  which  treats  of  the 
management  of  the  waste  lands,  the  economical  mischiefs  which  have 
resulted  from  this  appropriation  of  territory  are  fully  detailed  ;  and  the 
present  disputes  relate  solely  to  the  application,  and  not  to  the  mode  of 
raising  the  funds  which  are  now  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  clergy  re- 
serves. Under  the  term  "  Protestant  clergy,"  the  clergy  of  the  ohurch 
of  England  have  always  claimed  the  sole  enjoyment  of  those  funds.  The 
members  of  the  church  of  Scotland  have  claimed  to  be  put  entirely  on 
a  level  with  the  church  of  England,  and  have  demanded  that 
these  funds  should  be  equally  divided  between  both.    The  various  denu- 
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nunations  oi  Protcslant  dis»entera  have  asserted  that  the  (efm  includes 
them,  and  that  out  of  theso  funds  an  equal  provision  should  bo  made  for 
all  Christians  who  do  mt  belong  to  tho  Church  of  Rome.  But  a  great 
body  ot  all  Protestant  denominations,  and  the  numerous  Catholics  who 
inhabit  tho  province,  havo  maintained  that  any  such  favor  towards  any 
one,  or  even  all  uf  the  Protestants  sects  would  bo  most  unadvisable,  and 
havo  either  demanded  the  equal  application  of  those  funds  to  tho  purpose 
of  all  religious  creeds  whatsoever,  or  have  urged  the  propriety  of  leaving 
each  body  of  religionists  to  maintain  its  establishment,  to  repeal  or  dis- 
regard  tho  law,  and  to  apply  the  clergy  funds  to  the  general  purpose  of 
the  government,  or  the  support  of  a  general  system  of  education. 

The  supporters  of  tho^o  dilTeront  schemes  have  long  contended  in  this 
province,  and  greatly  inconvenienced  tho  imperial  govornment  by  con. 
stant  references  to  its  decision,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
proposed  to  leave  the  determination  of  tho  matter  to  the  provincial  Le- 
gislatures, pledging  tho  imperial  govornment  to  do  its  utmost  to  got  a 
parliamentary  sanction  to  whatever  course  they  might  adopt.  Two 
bills  in  consequonco  passed  the  lact  House  of  Assembly,  in  which  the 
reformers  had  the  ascendancy,  applying  theso  funds  to  the  purpose  of 
oducation;  and  both  these  bills  wore  rejected  by  the  legislative  council. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  though  much  irritation  had  been  caus. 
cd  by  tho  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  favour 
shown  by  the  government  to  one,  and  that  a  small  religious  community, 
the  clergy  of  that  church,  though  an  endowed,  were  not  a  dominant 
priesthood.  They  had  a  far  larger  share  of  the  public  money  than  the 
clergy  of  any  other  denomination  ;  but  they  had  no  exclusive  privileges, 
and  no  authority,  save  such  as  might  spring  from  their  efficient  discharge 
of  their  sacred  'tuties,  or  from  the  energy,  ability,  or  influence  of  mem- 
bers of  their  body.  But  tho  last  public  act  of  Sir  John  Colborne  before 
^luilting  the  government  of  the  province  in  1835,  which  was  the  estab. 
lishment  of  the  fifty.sovon  rectories,  has  completely  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  question.  It  is  understood  that  every  rector  possesses  all  the  spir 
itualand  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  an  English  rector  ;  and  that  though 
he  may  havo  no  right  to  levy  tithes  (tor  even  this  has  been  made  a  ques- 
tion), he  is  in  all  other  respects  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  established  church  in  England-  This  is  regarded  by  all 
other  teachers  of  religion  in  the  country  as  having  at  once  degraded 
thorn  to  a  position  of  logal  inferiority  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  has  been  resented  most  warmly.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  this  was  tho  chief  predisposing  cause  of  tho  recent  insurrection, 
and  it  is  an  abiding  and  unabating  causa  of  discontent.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  Tho  c'.urch  of  England,  in  Upper  Canada,  by  numbering 
in  its  ranks  all  those  who  belong  to  no  other  sect,  represents  itself  as 
being  more  numerous  than  any  single  denomination  of  Christians  in  tho 
country.  Even  admitting,  however,  the  justice  of  the  principle  upon 
which  this  enumeration  proceeds,  and  giving  that  church  credit  for  all 
that  it  thus  claims,  its  number  Ct^uld  not  amount  to  rne-third,  probably 
not  a  fourth,  of  the  population.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that 
the  other  seets,  three  at  least  of  whom,  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyte- 
rians, and  the  Catholics,  claim  to  bo  individually  more  numerous  than 
the  church  of  England,  should  acquiesce  quietly  in  tho  supremacy  thus 
given  to  it.  And  it  is  equally  natural  that  the  English  dissenters  and 
Irish  Catholics,  remembering  the  position  which  they  have  occupied  at 
homo,  and  tho  long  and  painful  struggle  through  which  alone  they  have 
obtained  the  imperfect  equality  they  now  possess,  should  refuse  to  ac- 
quiesce for  thcmtidlvos  in  the  creation  of  a  similar  establishment  in  their 
new  country,  and  thus  to  boquoath  to  thoir  children  a  strife  as  arduous 
and  embittered  as  that  from  which  they  have  so  recently  and  imperfectly 
escaped. 

But  for  this  act,  it  would  have  been  possible,  though  highly  impolitic, 
to  have  allowed  the  clergy  reserves  to  remain  upon  their  former,  unde- 
termined and  unsatisfactory  footing.  But  the  question  as  to  the  appli- 
cation uf  this  property  mutil  now  be  L'otliod,  if  it  is  intended  that  the  pro. 
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vince  is  to  be  free  Trom  violent  and  perilous  agitation.  Indeed,  th« 
whole  controversy,  which  had  be0ii  in  a  great  measure  suspended  by  the 
insurrection,  was,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  revived  with  more  heat 
than  ever  ^  the  most  inopportune  arrival  in  the  rolony  of  opinions  giv- 
en by  the  English  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  favor  of  the  legality  of 
the  establishment  ot  the  rectories.  Since  that  period  the  question  has 
again  absorbed  public  attention ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  thatjt  is  apon  this 
practical  point  that  issue  must  sooner  or  later  be  joined  on  all  the  consti- 
tutional  questions  to  which  I  have  previously  adverted.  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  net  wanting  some  who  represent  the  agitation  of  this  ques. 
tion  as  merely  the  result  of  its  present  unsettled  character,  and  who  as- 
sort, that  if  the  claims  of  the  English  church  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  this  property  were  established  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  all  parties, 
however  loud  their  present  pretensions,  or  however  vehement  their  first 
complaints,  would  peacefully  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  which  would 
then  be  inevitable.  This  might  be  the  case  if  the  establishment  of  soma 
dominant  church  were  inevitable.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United  States,  and  with  their 
example  before  the  people  of  Canada,  no  injustice,  real  or  fancied,  occa- 
sioned and  supported  by  a  British  rule,  would  be  regarded  in  this  light. — 
The  result  of  any  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Britts'.'  government  or 
Legislature  to  give  one  sect  a  predominance  and  superiority  would  be, 
it  might  be  feared,  not  to  secure  the  favored  sect,  bu^  to  endanger  the  loss 
of  the  colony,  and,  in  vindicating  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Eiig. 
lish  church,  to  hazard  one  of  the  fairest  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown. 

I  am  bound,  indeed,  to  state,  there  is  a  degree  of  feeling,  and  an  unani. 
tnity  of  opinion  in  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  establishment  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  which  it  will  be  prudent 
not  to  overluJk  in  the  settlement  ot  this  question.  The  superiority  of 
what  is  called  "  the  voluntary  principle"  is  a  question  on  which  I 
may  almost  say  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  the  tone 
<i(  thought  prevalent  in  the  Union  has  exerted  a  very  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Similar  circumstances,  too,  have 
bad  the  effect  of  accustoming  the  people  ot  both  countries  to  regard  this 
question  in  a  very  diiferent  light  from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
old  world  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  question  is  indeed  entirely  different  in 
old  and  new  countries.  The  apparent  right  which  time  and  custom 
give  to  the  maintenance  of  an  ancient  and  respected  institution  cannot 
<3xist  in  a  recently  settled  country,  in  which  everything  is  new  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  dominant  church  there  is  a  creation  of  exclusive  privi. 
leges  in  favour  of  one  out  of  the  many  religious  denominations,  and  that 
composing  a  small  minority,  at  the  expense  rnt  merely  of  the  majority,  but 
of  many  as  large  minorities.  The  church,  too,  for  which  alone  it  is  pro. 
posed  that  the  state  should  provide,  is  the  church  which,  being  tbat  of  the 
wealthy,  can  best  provide  for  itself,  and  has  the  fewest  poor  tc  supply 
with  gratuitous  religious  instruction.  Another  consideration,  which 
distinguishes  the  grounds  en  which  such  a  question  must  be  decided  in 
old  and  new  countries,  is,  that  the  state  of  society  in  the  latter  is  not 
susceptible  of  such  an  organization  as  is  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of 
any  church  establishment  of  which  I  know,  more  especially  ot  one  so 
constituted  as  the  established  church  of  England  ;  for  the  eii'ence  of  the 
establishment  is  its  parochial  clergy.  The  services  of  a  parochial  cler- 
gy aro  almost  inapplicable  to  a  colony,  where  a  constantly  varying 
Eopulation  is  widely  scattered  over  the  country.  Ary  clergy  there  must 
B  rather  missionary  than  parochial. 

A  still  stronger  objection  to  the  creation  of  a  church  establishment  in 
this  colony  is,  that  not  merely  are  the  members  of  the  church  of  Englano  a 
small  minority  at  present ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  emigrants 
are  not  members  of  the  church  of  England,  the  disproportion  is  iikely  to 
increase,  instead  of  disappearing,  in  the  course  of  time.  The  mass  of 
British  emigrants  will  be  either  from  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
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or  the  poorer  classei  of  Ireland;  the  latter  almost  exclusively  Catholico, 
ahd  the  former  in  a  great  proportion  either  Scotch  Presbyterians  or 
English  dissenters. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  question  should  be  settled,  and  so  settled 
as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  two  Canadas, 
whom  it  equally  concerns.  And  I  know  of  no  mode  of  doing  this  but  by 
repealing  all  provisions  in  imperial  acts  that  rulate  to  the  application  of 
the  clergy  reserves,  and  the  funds  arising  trom  them,  leaving  the  dis- 
posal of  the  funds  to  the  local  1  gislature,  and  acquiescing  in  whatever 
decision  it  may  adopt  The  views  which  I  have  expressed  on  this  sub. 
ject  sufficiently  mark  my  conviction  that,  without  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course,  the  most  mischievous  practical  eause  of  dissension  will  not  be 
removed. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  also,  in  this  as  in  the  Lower  Province,  to  call  es. 
peoial  attention  to  the  policy  which  has  been,  and  which  ought  to  be, 
pursued  towards  the  large  Catholic  population  of  the  Province.  On 
this  subject  I  have  received  complaints  of  a  general  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  disfavour  towards  all  persons  of  this  creed,  to  which  I  am  obliged 
to  give  considerable  credit  from  the  great  respectability  and  undoubted 
loyalty  of  those  who  from  whom  the  cou  plaints  were  received.  Bishop 
M'Donnell,  the  venerable  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kingston,  and  Mr. 
Manahan,  M.P.P.  for  the  County  of  Hastings,  have  made  representa- 
tions in  letters,  which  will  be  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.— 
The  Catholics  constitute  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population  ofUp- 
per  Canada.  Their  loyalty  was  most  generally  and  unequivocally  ex- 
hibited at  the  late  outbreak.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
wholly  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and 
the  patronage  at  Us  disposal.  '*  In  Upper  Canada,"  says  Mr.  Mani^han, 
"  there  never  was  one  Irish  Roman  Catholic  an  Executive  or  Logisla. 
tive  Councillor ;  nor  has  one  been  ever  appointed  to  any  public  situa- 
tion  of  emolument  and  profit  in  the  colony." 

The  Irish  Catl'olics  complain  very  loudly  and  justly  of  the  existence 
of  O.-angeism  in  thi'*  Colony.  They  are  justly  indignant  that,  in  a  Pro- 
vince which  their  loyalty  and  bravery  have  materially  coittributed  to 
save,  their  feelings  are  outraged  by  the  symbols  and  processions  of  this 
association.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  nature  and  ob> 
jects  of  the  rather  anomalous  Orangeism  of  Upper  Canada.  Its  mem. 
bers  profess  to  desire  to  uphold  the  Protestant  religion,  but  to  be  free 
from  those  intolerant  feelings  towards  their  Catholic  countrymen  which 
are  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Irish  Orangemen.  They  assert,  that 
the  main  object  to  which  the  support  of  the  English  church  is  subsidia- 
ry, is  to  maintain  the  connection  with  Great  Britain.  They  have  sworn, 
it  is  said,  many  ignorant  Catholics  into  their  body  ;  and  at  their  public 
dinners,  after  drinxing  the  •'  pious,  glorious,  and  immortal  memory,"  with 
all  the  usual  formality  of  abuse  of  the  Catholics,  they  toast  the  health  of 
the  Catholic  Bishop.  M'Donnell.  It  would  seem  that  their  great  pur- 
pose has  been  to  introduce  the  machinery,  rather  than  the  tenets,  of 
Orangeism  ;  and  the  leaders  probably  hope  to  make  use  of  this  kind  of 
permanent  conspiracy  and  illegal  organization  to  gain  political  power  for 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  Catholics  scarcely  appear  to  view  this  institn- 
tion  with  more  jealousy  than  the  Reformers  of  the  Province.  It  is  an 
Irish  Tory  institution,  having  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  political  bear- 
ing. The  Irish  Catholics  who  have  been  initiated  have  entered  chiefly 
from  its  supposed  national  character,  and  probably  with  as  little  regard 
to  the  pjlitical  as  to  the  religious  objects  with  which  it  is  connected. — 
Still  the  organization  of  this  body  enables  its  leaders  to  exect  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  populace;  and  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  last  general 
election,  the  Tories  succeeded  in  carrying  more  than  one  seat  by  means 
of  the  violence  of  the  organized  mob  thua  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  at  the  last  election  only  that  the  success  of  the  g-vemment 
candidate  hat  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of  this  associaiion.  At 
former  elections,  especially  those  for  the  County  of  Leeds,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  return  oi  the  Canadian  Doputy.Grand- Master  and  the  then  At- 
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lornoy. General,  liis  c(  lloaguc,  was  procured  liy  nicuiis  of  a  yiolonl  and 
riotouB  mob  of  Orangonion,  who  provontod  tlie  votcri*  iu  the  oppusitiou 
interest  from  coming  up  to  tlio  poll.  In  consequence  of  this  and  otiier 
similar  outrages,  the  A.ssomb1y  presented  an  address  to  Sir  Francis  B. 
Head,  begging  "  that  His  Excellency  would  be  pleased  to  inform  the 
House  whether  'he  Governuient  of  the  Province  had  taken,  or  dotor> 
mined  to  take,  any  stops  to  prnvnnt.  or  discourage  public  processions  of 
Orange  Societies, or  to  discourage  the  i>rmalion  and  continuance  of  i^uch 
societies."  To  this  address  the  Governor  made  the  following  reply: — 
*■  Tho  Government  of  this  I'rovince  has  cither  tuknn,  nor  hus  it  deter- 
mined  to  te'io,  any  stops  to  prevent  or  discourage  tho  tormatlon  or  con- 
tinuance of  such  societies."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  answer  pro. 
cccded  from  a  disbelief  of  the  truth  of  those  charges  of  outrage  and  riot 
which  wore  made  the  foundatioUiOf  the  address,  liut  it  can  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  the  existence  of  such  an  institu* ion,  <  Hunding  one  clafs  by  its 
contemptuous  hostility  to  their  religion,  and  another  by  its  violent  oppo. 
sition  to  their  politics,  and  which  had  boon  sanctioned  by  tho  Governor, 
as  was  conceived,  on  account  of  its  political  tendencies,  should  excite 
among  both  classes  a  deep  feeling  of  indignation,  and  add  seriously  to 
the  distrust  with  which  tho  government  was  regarded. 

In  addition  to  the  irritation  engendered  by  tho  position  of  parties  by 
the  specific  causes  of  dispute  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  by  those 
features  in  tho  government  of  the  colony  which  deprived  tho  people  of 
all  power  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  questions  by  which  tho  country  is 
most  deeply  agitated,  or  to  redress  abuses  in  the  institutions  or  in  the 
administration  of  the  province,  there  arc  permanent  causes  of  discontont, 
resulting  from  tho  existence  of  deep-seated  im^^cdinicnts,  in  the  way  of 
its  industrial  progress.  The  province  is  without  any  of  those  moans  by 
which  the  resources  of  a  country  are  developed,  and  the  civilization  of  a 
people  is  advanced  or  upheld.  The  general  administration  of  justice,  it  is 
true,  appears  to  be  much  bettor  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Canada.  Courts 
of  Justice,  at  least,  are  brought  into  every  man's  neighbourhood  by  a 
system  of  circuits  ;  and  there  is  still  some  integrity  in  juries.  But  there 
are  general  complaints  of  tho  union  of  political  and  judicial  functions  in 
the  Chief  Justice  ;  not  because  any  suspicion  attaches  to  that  Judge's 
discharge  of  his  duties,  but  on  account  of  the  party  grounds  upon  which 
his  subordinates  are  supposed  to  bo  appointed,  and  the  party  bias  attri- 
buted to  them.  Complaints,  too,  similar  to  those  which  I  have  advert, 
od  to  in  the  Lower  Province,  are  made  againsi  the  system  by  which 
the  Sheriffs  are  appointed.  It  is  stated  that  tlioy  are  selected  exclusive, 
ly  from  the  friends  or  dependents  of  tho  ruling  party  ;  that  very  insuffi- 
cient securities  are  taken  <rom  them;  and  that  the  money  arising  from 
executions  and  sales,  which  are  represented  as  unhappily  very  numerous 
in  this  Province,  generally  remains  in  their  hands  for  at  least  ayear.^ 
For  reasons  also  which  I  have  specified  in  my  account  of  the  Lower 
Province,  the  composition  of  tho  magistracy  appears  to  bo  a  serious  cause 
of  mischief  and  dissatisfaction. 

But,  independently  of  these  sources  of  complaint,  are  tho  impediments 
which  I  have  mentioned.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Province 
has  neither  roads,  oost- offices,  mills,  schools,  nor  churches.  The  people 
may  raise  enough  tor  their  own  subsistence,  and  may  even  have  a  rude 
and  comfortless  plenty,  but  they  can  seldom  acquire  wealth;  nor  can 
even  wealthy  landowners  prevent  their  children  from  growing  up  ignc 
rant  and  boorish,  and  from  occupying  a  far  lower  mental,  moral,  and 
social  position  than  they  themselves  fill.  Their  means  of  communica- 
tion  with  each  other  of  tho  chief  towns  of  the  Province  are  limited  and 
uncertain.  With  the  exception  of  tho  labouring  class,  most  of  the  enii- 
grants  who  have  arrived  within  the  last  ten  years  are  poorer  now  than 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  Province.  There  is  no  adequate  system 
of  local  assessment  to  improve  tho  moans  of  communication  ;  and  the 
funds  occasionally  voted  for  this  purpose  are,  under  tho  present  system, 
disposed  of  by  a  Mouse  of  Assembly  which  represents  principally  tho 
interests  of  the  more  settled  districts,  and  which  it  is  alleged  has  been 
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r.hicily  intont  in  mnking  llicir  diflpoaal  a  means  of  strengtiioning  llio  in> 
iluonco  of  its  mcmbors  in  tiio  cnnsliluoncios  which  they  represent. — 
Those  funds  have  consequently  ainnost  always  been  applied  in  that  part 
of  the  country  whore  they  wore  least  needed  ;  and  they  have  been  too 
frequently  expended  so  as  to  produce  scarcely  any  perceptiMe  advanta* 
ges.  Of  tlio  lands  which  wore  originnlly  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
schools  throughout  tiio  country,  by  far  t ho  moHt  valuable  portion  haa 
been  divorlod  to  the  ondowinont  of  the  university,  from  which  those 
only  derive  a^v  bonolit  who  rosidc  in  Toronto,  or  those  who,  having  a 
large  assured  i;  U)nio,  are  cnaljlodto  maintain  their  children  in  that  town 
at  an  expense  which  has  boon  estimated  nt  jC50  per  annum  for  each 
child.  Even  in  the  most  thickly  peopled  districts  there  are  but  few 
schools,  and  those  of  a  very  inferior  ciiaracter  ;  while  the  remote  settle, 
monts  are  almost  entirely  without  any. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  is  little  stimulus  to  industry  or  enter- 
prise, and  their  effect  is  aggravated  by  the  striking  contrast  presented  by 
such  of  the  United  States  as  border  upon  this  province,  and  where  all  is 
activity  and  progress.  I  shall,  hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  dispo. 
sal  of  the  publio  lands,  advert  to  circumstances  affecting  not  Upper  Cana- 
da merely,  but  the  whole  of  our  North  American  colonies  in  an  almost 
equal  degree,  which  will  illustrate  in  detail  the  causes  and  results  of  tho 
more  prominent  of  these  evils.  I  have  referred  to  the  topic  in  this  place 
in  order  to  notice  tho  inevitable  tendency  of  these  inconveniences  to  ag- 
gravate whatever  discontent  may  bo  produced  by  purely  political  causes, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  most  satisfied  with 
the  present  political  state  of  the  province,  and  least  disposed  to  attribute 
economical  injuries  or  social  dorangomont  to  the  form  or  the  working  of 
the  government,  feel  and  admit  that  there  must  have  been  something 
wrong  to  huvo  caused  so  striking  a  difference  in  progress  and  wealth  be- 
tween  Upper  Canada  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  Union,  I  may 
also  observe,  that  those  evils  afioct  chiefly  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  is  composed  of  British  emit;rants,  and  who  have  had  no  part  in  the 
causes  to  which  thoy  are  attributable.  The  native-born  Canadians,  as 
they  generally  inhabit  the  more  settled  districts  of  the  province,  are  tho 
owners  of  nearly  oM  the  waste  lands,  and  have  almost  exclusively  had  tho 
application  of  all  public  funds,  might  be  rxpccted  to  have  escaped  from 
the  evils  alluded  lo,  and  oven  to  have  profited  by  iho  causes  out  of  which 
they  have  sprung.  The  number  of  those  who  have  thus  profited  is,  how- 
ovo  r,  comparatively  small ;  the  majority  of  this  class,  in  common  with  the 
emigrant  population,  have  suffered  from  tho  general  depression,  and 
share  in  the  discontent  and  resllessncss  which  this  depression  hasproda. 
ced. 

Tho  trade  of  the  country  is,  however,  a  matter  which  appears  to  de- 
mand  a  notice  hero,  because  so  long  as  any  such  marked  and  striking  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect  aro  enjoyed  by  Americans,  as  at  present  arise 
from  causes  which  government  has  the  power  to  remove,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  many  will  look  forward  with  desire  to  political  changes.  There 
are  laws  which  regulate,  or  rather  prohibit,  the  importation  of  particular 
articles,  except  from  England,  especially  of  tea,  which  were  framed  origi. 
nally  to  protect  the  privileges  of  monopolies  here  ;  but  which  have  been 
continued  in  the  province  after  the  English  monopoly  has  been  removed. 
It  is  not  that  these  laws  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  raising  tho  price 
of  tho  commodities  in  question — almost  all  used  in  the  province  is  smug, 
gled  across  the  frontier — but  their  operation  is  at  once  injurious  to  tho 
fair  dealer,  who  is  undersold  by  persons  who  have  obtained  their  articles 
in  the  cheaper  market  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  province,  which 
can  neither  regulate  the  traffic  nor  make  it  a  source  of  revenue  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  tha  present  law  has  been  allowed  to  continue 
through  inadvertence ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  no  very  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  care  or  information  of  the  imperial  government  that  it  knows  or  feels 
80  little  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  laws  to  which  it  subjects  its  de  - 
pendencies. 
Another  and  more  difGcult  topic  connected  with  this  subject,  is   tho 
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Uriah  of  Ihia  provincs  that  it  iihould  be  allowed  to  maico  uao  of  New  York 
baa  port  of  entry.  At  preaent  the  rate  of  duty  upon  all  gojda  coming 
rrom  the  United  Statoa,  whatever  may  be  theirnatuie,  or  the  port  in  Eu- 
rope from  which  they  have  been  ahipped,  iaauoh  aa  to  compel  all  impor- 
tera  to  receive  the  articles  of  their  trade  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
navigation  of  which  river  opena  generally  aeveral  weeks  later  than  the 
time  at  which  goods  may  bo  obtaiued  in  all  the  parts  of  Upper  Canada 
bordering  upon  Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of  Oswego.  The  dealer.therefore, 
must  submit  to  an  injurious  delay  in  his  business,    or  must   obtain   his 

foods  in  the  autumn,  and  havr  his  capital  lying  dead  for  six  months, 
iither  of  these  courses  must  lessen  the  amount  of  traffic  by  diminishing 
the  quantity,  or  increasing  the  price,  of  all  commodities  ;  and  the  mis- 
chief is  seriously  enhanced  by  the  "louopoly  which  the  present  system 

'  d  the  •' forwarders"  on  the  St.  Law- 
i>ds  might  be  shipped  from  England  to 
i*^  to  be  admitted  into  Upper  Canada 
r,',  '.  certificate  from  the  officer  of  ous. 
;vjh  •^iH"  are  ahipped,this?  inconvenience 


places  in  the  hands  of  w  I  are 
renee  and  the  Rideau  o&u.J..  I 
be  landed  at  New  York  i.-  i.- n. 
free  of  duty,  upon  the  prod'.'.>  >,' 
toms  at  the  Englis  i  port  fro 


would  be  removed,  and  the  people  of  t>ti  ovince  would  in  reality  bene- 
^t  by  their  connection  with  England  in  the  superior  cheapness  of  their  ar. 
tiolos,  without  paying  for  it  as  highly  as  they  do  at  present  in  the  limita. 
tion  of  their  commerce. 

I  have  already  atated,  in  my  account  of  Lower  Canada,  the  difficulties 
and  disputes  which  are  occasioned  by  the  financial  relatione  of  the  two 
provinces.  The  state  of  affairs,  however,  which  cauoo  these  disputes  is 
of  far  greater  practical  mischief  to  Upper  Canada.  That  province  some 
years  ago  conceived  the  very  noble  project  of  removing  or  obviating  all 
the  natural  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
design  waa  to  make  these  works  on  a  Licale  so  commensurate  with  the 
capabilities  of  that  broad  and  deep  rivei,  as  to  enable  sea.going  vessels 
to  navigate  its  whole  course  to  the  head  of  Lake  Huron.  The  design 
was,  perhaps,  too  vast,  at  least  for  the  first  effort  of  a  state  at  that  time 
comparatively  so  small  and  poor ;  but  the  boldness  with  which  the  people 
Undertook  it.and  the  immense  sacrifice  which  they  made  in  order  to  achieve 
I*,  are  gratifying  indications  of  a  spirit  which  bids  fair  hereafter  to  ren. 
der  Upper  Canada  ae  thriving  a  country  as  any  state  of  the  American 
Union.  The  House  of  Assembly,  with  this  object  in  view,  took  a  large 
portion  of  the  shares  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which  had  been  previously 
commenced  by  a  few  enterprising  individuals.  It  then  commenced  the 
great  ship  canal,  called  the  Cornwall  Canal,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
■hips  of  a  considerable  draught  to  avoid  the  Long  Sault  Rapids;  and 
this  work  was,  at  an  immense  out.lay,  brought  very  far  towards  a  comple- 
tion. It  is  said  that  there  was  great  mismanagement,  and  perhaps  no 
little  jobbing,  in  the  application  of  the  funds,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
work.  But  the  greatest  error  committed  was  the  undertaking  the 
works  in  Upper,  without  ensuring  their  continuation  in  Lower  Canada. 
For  the  whole  of  the  works  in  the  upper  province,  when  completed, 
would  be  comparatively,  if  not  utterly,  useless,  without  the  execution  of 
similar  works  on  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  lies  between  the 
province  line  and  Montreal.  But  this  co-operation  the  Lower  Canadian 
Assembly  refused  or  neglected  to  give ;  and  the  works  of  the  Cornwall  Ca- 
nal are  now  alm3at  suspended  from  the  apparent  inutility  of  completing 
them. 

The  necessary  expense  of  these  great  undertakings  was  very  large  ; 
and  the  prodigality  superadded  thereto  has  increased  it  to  such  an  extent, 
that  this  province  is  burthened  with  a  debt  of  more  than  a  million  of 
pounds  ;  the  whole  revenue,  which  is  about  jC60,000,  being  hardly  ade. 
quate  to  pay  the  interest.  The  province  has  already  been  fortunately 
obliged  to  throw  the  whole  support  of  the  few  and  imperfect  local  works 
which  are  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  province  on  local  assess- 
ments ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  soon  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
direct  taxation  to  meet  its  ordinary  civil  expenditure.  For  the  custom 
duties  cannot  be  increased  witbou*  the  consent  of  Lower  Canada  *,  and 
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that  consent  it  ts  usolosa  to  oxpoct  ft^m  any  House  ot  Assoinbly  choiien 
under  tho  Buapendod  constitutior.  The  canals,  wliicli  the  tolls  would, 
if  the  whnle  series  ufnocossary  workti  wore  completed,  in  all  probability 
render  tho  past  outlay  a  source  of  profit,  instead  of  loss,  remain  in  astato 
ot  almost  hopeless  suspension  :  tho  Corn  wall  Canal  being  unfinished,  and 
the  works  already  completed  daily  falling  into  decay,  and  the  Wetland 
Canal,  which  has  been  a  source  of  groat  commercial  benefit,  being  now  in 
danger  of  becoming  useless,  from  want  of  money  to  make  tho  necessary 
repairt).  After  all  its  great  hopes,  and  all  the  great  sacrificos  which  it 
has  made  to  realize  them,  Upper  Canada  now  finds  itself  loaded  with  an 
enormous  debt,  which  it  is  denied  the  means  of  raising  its  indirect  taxa- 
tion to  meet,  and  mocked  by  the  aspect  of  those  unfinished  works  which 
some  small  combined  efforts  might  render  a  source  of  vast  wealth  and 
prosperity,  but  wiiioh  now  are  a  source  of  useless  expense  and  bitter  dis- 
appointment. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  such  a  state  of  thingd  is  not-borne  without 
repining  by  some  of  tho  most  enterprising  and  loyal  people  of  the  pro. 
vince.  It  is  well  known  that  the  desire  of  getting  over  these  difficult  ms 
has  led  many  persons  in  this  province  to  urge  the  singular  claim  to  !  ,. 
a  convenient  portion  of  Lower  Canada  taken  from  that  province,  anu  n. 
nexod  to  Upper  Canada  ;  and  that  it  induces  many  to  desire  an  ui  ''n  of 
the  provinces  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  settling  all  these  dispu^  ?  0:1 
a  just  and  permanent  footing.  But  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surp,"  *  t-  \t. 
in  despair  of  any  sufficient  remedies  being  provided  by  the  im^^.ia'  f:  ■ 
vernment,  many  of  the  most  enterprising  colonists  of  Upper  Canada  ok 
to  that  bordering  country  in  which  no  great  industrial  enterp  izo  ever 
feels  neglect  or  experiences  a  check,  and  that  men  the  most  a  iiq>'  to 
the  existing  form  of  government  would  find  some  compensa  .jr  in  a 
change,  whereby  experience  might  bid  them  hope  that  every  existing 
obstacle  would  be  speedily  removed,  and  each  man's  lurtuue  share  in  tho 
progressing  prosperity  of  a  flourishing  state. 

A  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  produced  by  causes 
such  as  I  have  described,  necessarily  extends  to  many  who  desire  no 
change  in  the  political  institutions  of  the  province.  Those  who  most 
admire  the  form  of  the  existing  system  wish  to  see  it  administered  in  a 
very  different  mode.  Men  of  all  parties  feel  that  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  colony  are  such  as  to  demand  the  adoption  of  widely  diflerent  mea- 
sures from  any  that  have  yet  been  pursued  in  reference  to  them.  They 
ask  for  greater  firmness  of  purpose  in  their  rulers,  and  a  more  defined 
and  consistent  policy  on  the  pnrt  of  the  government ;  something,  in  short, 
that  will  make  all  parties  feel  chat  an  order  of  things  has  been  established 
to  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  conform  themselves,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  subject  to  any  unlocked  for  and  sudden  interruption  conse- 
quent upon  some  unforeseen  move  in  the  game  of  politics  in  England. 
Hitherto  the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  the  English  government  towards 
this  colony  has  had  reference  to  the  state  of  parties  in  England,  instead 
of  the  wants  ana  circumstances  of  the  province  ;  neither  party  could  cal. 
culate  upon  a  successful  result  to  their  struggles  for  any  particular  ob- 
ject, because,  though  they  might  be  able  to  estimate  accurately  enough 
their  strength  in  the  colony,  they  could  not  tell  haw  soon  some  hidden 
spring  might  be  put  in  motion  in  the  Colonial.office  in  England  which 
would  defeat  their  best  laid  plans,  and  render  utterly  unavailing  wliolo 
years  of  patient  effort. 


The  I^astern  Provinces  and  Newfoundland* 

Though  I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  my  inquiries  would  have  been 
very  incomplete  had  they  been  confined  to  the  two  Canadas,  the  inform- 
ation which  I  am  enabled  to  communicate  with  respect  to  the  other  North 
American  colonies  is  necessarily  very  limited.  As,  however,  in  these 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  there  are  no  suchdis. 
contents  as  threaten  tho  disturbance  of  tho  public  tranquillity,  I  do  not 
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think  it  nocoBaary  to  inaliluto  any  minulo  inquiries  into  llie  doUils  of  the 
Tsrioui  departmentu  of  government.  It  ia  only  neceiaary  that  I  ahould 
itate  my  impreaaion  of  tho  general  working  of  t*^a  government  in  these 
coloniea,  (n  order  that  if  inatituliona  aimilar  to  thoae  of  tho  diaturbed 
provinoea  ahould  here  appear  to  be  tonding  to  aimilar  reaulta,  a  common 
remedy  may  be  deviaed  for  the  impending  aa  well  as  for  existing  disor- 
dera.  On  thia  head  I  have  obtained  much  uaeful  information  from  tho 
eommunioationa  which  I  had  with  the  lieutenant  governora  of  theae  col- 
oniua,  aa  well  aa  with  individuate  connected  with  them,  but  above  all, 
from  the  frequont  and  lengtliened  diacusvions  which  pasued  between  me 
and  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  deputations  sent  to  me  last  autumn 
from  each  of  the  three  eastern  provinces,  for  tho  purpose  of  discussing 
the  principles  aa  well  aa  details  of  a  plan  of  general  government  for  tho 
whole  of  the  British  North  American  colonieb.  It  waa  moat  unfortunate 
that  the  eventa  of  temporary,  but  pressing  importance  which  compelled  my 
return  to  England  interrupted  those  discusEions  ;  but  the  delegates  with 
whom  I  had  tho  good  fortnne  to  carry  them  on,  were  geiitlomon  of  so 
much  ability,  so  high  in  station,  and  so  patriotic  in  thoir  views,  that  their 
information  eonld  not  fail  to  give  mo  a  very  fair  view  of  the  working  of 
the  colonial  constitution  under  somewhat  different  circumstanoea  in  each. 
I  insert  in  the  App'^ndix  a  communication  which  I  received  from  one  of 
thoae  gentlemen,  Mr.  Young,  a  leading  and  very  active  member  of  the 
House  of  Aasembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  respecting  that  province. 

It  is  not  noceasary,  howevei,  that  I  should  enter  into  any  lengthened 
teesant  of  the  nature  or  working  of  the  form  of  government  established 
in  these  provinces,  because  in  my  account  of  Lower  Canada  I  have  dos. 
cribed  the  general  characteristics  of  the  system  common  to  all,  and  ad. 
duced  the  example  of  these  provinces  in  illustration  of  tho  defects  of 
their  common  system.  In  all  these  provinces  wo  find  representative  go- 
venunent  coupled  with  an  irresponsible  executive;  we  find  the  same 
constant  collision  between  the  two  branches  of  the  government ;  the  same 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  representative  bodice,  owing  to  the  anomaly 
of  their  position,  aided  by  the  want  of  good  municipal  institutions;  and 
the  same  constant  interference  of  the  imperial  administration  in  matters 
which  ahould  be  lefl  wholly  to  the  provincial  governments.  And  if  in 
these  provinces  there  is  less  formidable  discontent  and  less  obstruction 
to  the  regular  courae  of  government,  it  is  because  in  them  there  has  been 
recently  a  considerable  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  colo- 
nial ayitem,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  sound  constitutional  practice. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  New  Brunswick,  a  province  which  was 
till  a  short  time  ago  one  of  the  most  constantly  barvassed  by  collisions 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  ;  the  collision  has  now  been 
in  part  terminated  by  the  concession  of  all  the  revenue*  of  the  province 
to  the  Assembly.  The  policy  of  this  concession,  with  reference  to  the 
extent  and  mode  in  which  it  was  made,  will  be  discussed  in  the  separate 
Report  on  the  disposal  and  management  of  public  lands,  but  the  policy, 
of  the  government  in  thia  matter  has  at  any  rate  put  an  end  to  disputes 
about  the  revenue  which  were  on  the  point  of  producing  a  constant  par. 
liamentary  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  Assembly  in  many  res. 
pects  like  that  which  has  subsisted  in  Lower  Canada  ;  but  a  more  im. 
portant  advance  has  been  made  towards  the  practice  of  the  British  eon . 
Btitutien  in  a  recent  change  which  had  been  made  in  the  exeeutive  and 
legislative  councils  of  the  colony,  whereby,  as  I  found  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  present  oflScial  body  in  the  delegation  from  New  Bruns. 
wick,  the  administrative  power  of  the  province  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  old  official  party,  and  placed  in  those  of  members  of  the 
former  liberal  opposition.  The  constitational  practice  had  been,  in  faet, 
fully  carried  into  effect  in  this  province ;  ihe  government  had  been  tak. 
en  oat  of  the  hands  of  those  who  couM  not  obtain  the  assent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly,  and  placed  in  the  bands  of  those  whd  possessed 
its  confidence ;  the  result  is,  that  the  government  bf  New  Brunswick, 
tin  lately  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  North  American  colonies,  is 
now  the  most  harmonious  and  easy. 
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III  Nova  Scotia  some,  but  not  a  complole,  a|  >ximatiOH  has  been  made 
to  the  Hftnie  judioioua  course.  The  Govornineni  ia  in  •  minority  in  the 
ilouaeof  Asaenibly,  and  the  Aaaembly,  and  the  Legislative  Council  do 
not  perfectly  harinunizo.  But  the  questions  which  divide  parties  at  pre. 
sent  happen  really  to  be  of  no  great  magnitude  ;  and  all  are  united  and 
cealous  in  the  great  point  of  mainiaining  the  connection  with  Qlreat  Bri- 
tain. It  will  bo  seen  from  Mr.  Young's  paper,  that  the  questions  at  is- 
«ue,  though  doubtloes  of  very  considerable  importance,  involve  no  serious 
discussion  between  the  government  and  the  people.  The  majority  of  the 
opppoaition  is  stated  by  the  official  party  to  bo  very  uncertain,  and  is  ad- 
initted  by  themselves  to  be  very  narrow.  Both  parlies  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  coming  general  election  ;  and  all  feel  the  greatest  reliance 
on  tho  good  sense  and  good  inloutions  «f  the  present  lieutonant-govnrnor, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

I  must,  however,  direct  particular  attention  to  the  following  temperate 
remarks  of  Mr.  Young  on  the  constitution  of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive  Councils : — 

"  The  Majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly  is  dissatisfied  vviili  the  composition 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  lk)uncils,  and  the  preponderance  in  both  of  inte- 
rcHta  which  they  conceive  lu  be  unfavourable  to  rcirorm  ;  this  is  tho  true  (ground, 
iM  I  take  it,  uf  the  di«coitt(3nt  that  ik  felt.  The  respectability  end  private  virtues  of 
the  gonliemen  who  sit  at  the  two  councils  are  admitted  by  all ;  it  u  oi  their  pohti- 
cal  and  personal  predilections  that  the  peofile  complain ;  ihoy  desire  reforming  and 
liberal  principles  to  be  more  fully  represented  and  advocated  there  as  they  are  in 
the  Asssembiy. 

"  The  Majority  of  tho  House,  while  they  appreciate  and  have  acknowledged  the 
anxiety  of  His  LxcoUcncy  tho  Lieutenant-Governor  to  gratify  their  just  expecta- 
tions, have  also  cxpresi?ed  their  dissatisfaction  that  the  Church  of  England  should 
have  been  suffered  to  retain  a  raiuonty  in  both  councils  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  House  and  the  precise  and  explicit  directions  of  the  Colonial 
iSocretary.  Religious  disscniiions  are  happily  unknown  among  us,  and  the  true 
way  to  prevent  tnoir  (rrowth  and  increase  is  to  avoid  conferring  an  inordinate  pow- 
er on  any  one  sect,  however  worthy  it  may  be  of  respect  and  tavour." 

The  political  history  of  Princp  Edward's  Island  is  contained  in  the 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  its  settlement,  and  the  appropriation  of 
its  lands,  which  is  fully  detailed  in  the  aubsequent  view  of  that  depart- 
ment of  government  in  the  North  American  colonies;  and  its  paat  and 
present  disorders  are  but  the  sad  result  of  that  fatal  error  which  ttifled  ita 
prosperity  in  tho  very  cradle  of  its existence.by  giving  up  the  whole  island 
to  ahandful  of  distant  proprietors  Against  this  system,thia  small  and  pow. 
erless  community  has  in  vain  been  struggling  for  some  years:  a  few  ao 
tive  and  influential  proprietors  in  London  have  been  able  to  drown  the 
remonstrances  and  defeat  the  eflbrts  of  a  distant  and  petty  province :  for 
ordinary  evils  of  distance  are,  in  the  instance  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  aggravated  by  the  scantiness  oi  its  population,  and  the  confined 
extent  of  its  territory.  This  island,  most  advantageously  situated  for 
the  supply  of  the  surrounding  colonies,  and  of  all  the  fisheries,  posseases 
a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  ;  and  from  its  insular 
position  is  blessed  with  a  climate  far  more  genial  than  a  great  part  of  the 
continent  which  lies  to  the  southward.  Had  its  natural  advantages  been 
turned  to  proper  account,  it  might  at  this  time  have  been  the  granary  0( 
the  British  Colonies,  and  instead  of  baraly  supporting  a  poor  and  unen 
terprising  population  of  40,000,  its  mere  agricultural  resources  would* 
according  to  Major  Head,  have  maintained  in  abundance  a  population  of 
at  least  ten  times  that  number.  Of  nearly  1,400,000  acres  contained  in 
the  island,  only  10,000  ure  said  to  be  unht  for  the  plough.  Only  100,000 
are  now  under  cultivation.  No  one  can  mistake  the  cause  of  this  lamen. 
table  waste  of  the  means  of  national  wealth.  It  is  the  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  soil  of  the  island  by  absentee  proprietors,  who  would 
neither  promote  nor  permit  its  cultivation,  combined  with  the  defective 
[government  which  first  caused  and  has  since  perpetuated  the  evil.  The 
i?imple  legislative  remedy  for  all  this  mischief  having  been  suggested  by 
three  successive  Secretaries  of  Slate,  has  been  embodied  in  an  act 
of  the  Local  legislature,  which  was  reserved  for  the  Royal  assent ;  and 
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the  influence  oniio  propriotnrt  in  London  wat  ■uch,  that  tlmtaiiont  was 
for  t  long  time  withliold.  Tho  question  wae  roforrod  to  me  during  my 
■tay  in  Canada  ;  and  I  believe  I  moy  have  the  ■atiafaction  of  attributing 
to  the  recommendation  which  I  gave,  in  aconrdanco  with  tho  oarnoit 
repreeentations  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzrov,  tho 
adoption  at  last  of  a  meaaure  intended  to  remove  the  abune  that  naa  so 
long  retarded  the  prosperity  of  this  colony. 

The  present  condition  of  these  colonies  presents  none  of  those  alarming 
features  which  mark  the  state  of  the  twe  Canadas.  The  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  mother  oounlr}  which  animate  their  inhabitants  is 
warm  and  general.  Bat  their  varied  ample  roaourcoH  are  turned  to  little  ac- 
count. Their  scanty  population  ezhiuits,  in  most  portions  of  them  on  as- 
pect of  poverty,  backwardness,  and  stugnation  ;  and  wherever  a  better  state 
of  things  is  lisible,  the  improvement  is  generally  to  bo  ascribed  to  the 
influx  of  American  sottlera  or  capitalists.  Mnjor  Head  describes  his 
jou'-ney  through  a  groat  part  of  Nova  sScotia  as  exhibiting  tho  melancholy 
Bpectaclo  of  "  half  the  tonomonts  abandoned,  and  lands  ovorywhero 
falling  into  decay  ;"  ■•  and  tho  lands,"  he  t  llti  us,  *•  that  were  purchased 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  at  5s.  an  acre,  aro  now  eflerod  for  sale  at  3b." 
•'  The  people  of  Frince  Edward's  Island  are,"  he  says,  "  permitting  Ameri. 
cans  to  take  out  of  their  hands  all  their  valuable  fisheries,  from  sheer  want 
of  capital  to  employ  their  own  po^iulation  in  them."  '*  The  country  on  tho 
noble  river,  St.  John's,"  ho  states,  "  possosBes  all  that  is  requisite,  except 
*  that  animation  of  business  which  constitutes  tho  value  of  a  new  settle- 
ment.' "  But  the  most  striking  indication  of  the  backward  state  of  theso 
provinces  is  afforded  by  the  amount  of  the  population.  These  provinces 
among  the  longest  settled  on  the  North  American  Continent,  contain 
nearly  30,000,000  of  acres,  and  a  population  estimated  at  the  highest,  at 
no  more  than  365,000  souls,  giving  only  one  inhabitant  for  every  80 
acres.  In  New  Brunswick,  out  of  16,500,000  acres,  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  15,000,000,  are  fit  for  cultivation;  and  tho  population  being 
estimated  at  no  more  than  140,000,  there  is  not  one  inhabitant  for  lOU 
acres  of  cultivated  land. 

It  is  a  singular  and  melancholy  feature  in  the  condition  of  these  pro- 
vinces, that  tho  resources  rendered  of  so  littlo  avail  to  tho  population  of 
Great  Britain,  are  turned  to  bettor  account  by  the  enterprising  inhabi- 
tants ot  the  United  States.  While  the  emigration  from  the  province  is 
large  and  constant,  the  adventurous  farmers  of  New  England  cross  the 
frontier,  and  occupy  the  best  farming  lands.  Their  fishermen  enter  our 
bays  and  rivers,  and  in  some  cases  monopolize  the  occupations  of  our 
own  unemployed  countrymen  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
St.  John's  is  in  their  hands.  Not  only  do  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion do  this,  but  they  do  it,  with  British  capital.  Major  Head  states, 
"  that  an  American  merchant  acknowledged  to  him  that  the  capital 
with  which  his  countrymen  carried  on  their  enterprises  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St  John's  was  chiefly  supplied  by  Great  Britain  ;  and,"  he  adds, 
as  a  fact,  within  his  own  knowledge,  "  that  wealthy  capitalists  at  Holi- 
fbx,  desirous  of  an  investment  of  thoir  money,  preferred  lending  it  in  the 
United  States  to  applying  it  to  speculation  in  Now  Brunswick,  or  to 
lending  it  to  their  own  countrymen  in  that  Province." 

I  regret  to  say  that  Major  Head  also  gives  the  same  account  respecting 
the  difference  between  the  aspect  of  things  in  these  provinces  and  the  bor- 
dering state  of  Maine.  On  the  other  side  of  tho  line,  good  roads,  good 
schools,  and  thriving  farms  afford  a  mortifying  contrast  to  the  condition 
in  which  a  British  subject  finds  the  neighbouring  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown. 

With  respect  to  tho  colony  of  Newfoundland,  I  have  been  able  to  ob. 
tain  no  information  whatever,  except  from  sources  open  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  Assembly  of  that  island  signified  their  intention  of  making 
an  appeal  to  me  respecting  some  differences  with  the  governor,  which 
liad  their  immediate  origin  in  a  dispute  with  a  judge.  Owing  probably  to 
the  uncertain  and  tardy  meana  of  communication  between  Quebec  and 
that  island,  I  received  no  further  cor>tmunication  on  this  or  any  other 
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Nulijccl until  aP^or  my  arrival  in  England,  wh;n  I  rucoiveU  an  addrcan  ix- 
proHflivo  uf  rrgrcl  nt  tny  iloparluro. 

I  know  nolhin(r,  tlioroforo,  of  tlio  Htato  of  thinfrn  in  Now  found  land, 
except  that  thoro  in  ond  long  has  boon  tlio  ordinary  coKnial  collision  bc- 
twoon  tlio  ruproMontativo  body  on  ono  lidc  and  tha  oxtcutivo  on  tlio  otiior  ; 
that  llto  ropioBoiitativoa  liavo  no  influonuo  on  iho  oomponition  or  tlio  pro* 
c<odingi  ofllio  oxccutivo  ({ovflrnmont  and  thot  tho  dirputu  ia  now  car> 
riod  on,  aa  in  Canada,  by  iinpeaclimonta  of  varioua  public  oiTioera  on  ono 
hand  and  prorogationa  on  tbu  otbor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  iho  cbuno 
oflliono  diaordora  it  to  bo  found  in  tho  anino  ronatitutinnal  dnluctnui  thoao 
which  I  havu  aignaliaod  in  tlicroatoftlin  North  Amoricnn  roionica.  Ifitbo 
truo  that  thoro  oxiata  in  thia  inland  a  atato  uf  society  which  rundora  it 
uiiiidviaablo  Ihiit  tho  whole  of  tho  local  govornniont  ahould  bo  entirely 
loft  to  thojinlmbitnnta,  I  boliovo  that  it  would  bo  much  bettor  to  incorporato 
thia  colony  with  a  Iar|;ur  community,  than  to  attoinpt  to  continue  tho 
proaeiit  experiment  of  govorning  it  by  a  conatant  colliaion  of  constitu- 
tional powura. 


DiopoMuI  or  the  Public  LanilN— Emii^ratiou. 

I  have  mentioned  tho  peculiar  importonco  which,  in  newly  acttlcd  so. 
ciotiea,  is  attached  to  worka  for  creating  and  improviiij;  tho  meana  of 
communication.  But  in  auch  communities,  and  captciuily  when  only  a 
email  proportion  of  tho  land  boa  been  occupied  by  settlers,  there  ia  a 
still  more  momentoua  subjnct  of  public  concrrn.  I  allude  to  on  operation 
of  Government,  which  has  a  paramount  influence  over  tho  happinons  of 
individuals  and  the  progress  of  society  towards  wealth  and  greatncas  — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  disposal,  by  tho  government,  of  the  lands  of  the 
new  country.  In  old  countries  no  such  matter  ever  occupies  public  at. 
tention  ;  in  new  colonies,  planiod  on  a  fcrtilo  and  extensive  territory, 
this  is  tho  object  of  the  deepest  moment  to  all,  ond  thu  first  business  of 
the  government.  Upon  tho  manner  in  which  this  business  is  conduct, 
od  it  may  almost  be  said  that  every  thing  else  depends.  If  lands  are  not 
bestowed  on  tho  inhabitants  and  now  comers  with  a  goneroua  band,  tho 
bociety  endure  the  evila  of  an  old  and  over-peopled  state,  with  theauper. 
added  inconveniencoa  that  belong  to  a  wild  country.  They  are  pinched 
for  room  even  in  tho  wilderncaa,  aro  prevented  from  choosing  tho  most 
ferUle  soils  and  favourable  aituationa,  and  are  debarred  from  cultivating 
that  large  extent  of  aoil,  in  proportion  to  the  handa  at  work,  which  can 
alone  componaate ,  in  quantity  of  produce,  for  the  rude  nature  of  hus. 
bandry  in  the  wilderness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  ia  bestowed 
with  careleaa  prolusion,  great  evils  of  another  kind  are  produced.  Largo 
tracts  become  tho  property  of  individuals,  who  leave  their  lands  unset, 
tied  and  untouched.  Deserts  are  thus  interposed  between  tho  industri. 
ous  settlers;  the  natural  difRcultioa  of  communication  are  greatly  enhan. 
ced  :  the  inhabitants  are  not  merely  scattered  over  a  wide  space  of  coun. 
try,  but  are  »^parated  from  each  other  by  impassable  wastes  ;  the  culti. 
vator  is  cut  u^  or  far  more  removed  from  a  market  in  which  to  dispose 
of  his  aurplua  produce  and  procure  other  commodities  ;  and  the  {rreatost 
obstacles  exist  to  co-oporatiun  in  labour,  to  exchange,  to  the  diviaion  of 
employments,  to  cumbination  for  municipal  or  other  public  purposes,  to 
the  growth  ot  towns,  to  pubjic  worship,  to  regular  education,  to  tho 
spread  of  news,  to  the  acquisition  of  common  knowledge,  and  even  to 
the  civilizing  influences  of  mere  intercourse  for  amusement.  Monoton. 
ous  and  stagnant  indeed  must  ever  be  the  state  of  a  people  who  are  per- 
manently condemned  to  such  a  separation  from  each  other.  If,  more, 
over,  the  land  of  a  new  country  is  so  carelessly  surveyed  that  the  boiiri. 
daries  of  property  are  incorrectly  or  inadequately  defined,  the  govern- 
ment lays  up  a  store  of  mischievous  litigation  for  the  people.  Whatever 
delay  takes  place  in  perfecting  tho  titles  of  individuals  to  lands  uliciiated 
hy  the  government,  ooeasions  equal  uncertainty  and   insecurity  uf  pru. 
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perty.  It'  the  acquisition  of  land,  in  whatever  quantities,  is  made  diifi- 
cult  or  troublesotne,  or  is  subjected  to  any  needless  uncertainty  or  delay, 
applicants  are  irritated,  settlement  is  hindered,  and  immigration  to  the 
colony  is  discouraged,  as  emigration  from  it  is  promoted.  If  very  differ, 
ent  methods  of  proceeding  have  effect  in  the  same  colony,  or  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  same  group  of  colonies,  the  operation  of  some  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interfere  with  or  counteract  the  opieration  of  others  ;  so 
that  the  object  of  the  government  must  somewhere,  or  at  some  time,  be 
defeated.  And  frequent  changes  of  system  are  sure  to  be  very  injurious, 
not  only  by  probably  displeasing  those  who  either  obtain  land  just  be. 
fore,  or  desire  to  obtain  some  just  alter,  eauh  change,  but  also  by  giving 
a  character  of  irregularity,  uncertainty,  and  even  mystery,  to  the  most 
important  proceeding  of  government.  In  this  way  settlement  and  emi. 
gration  are  discouraged,  inasmuch  as  the  people,  both  of  the  colony  and 
of  the  mother  country,  are  deprived  of  all  confidence  in  the  permanency 
of  any  system,  and  of  any  familiar  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  tempo, 
rary  methods.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  other  examples  of  the  in- 
fluence of  government  in  this  matter.  I  will  mention  but  one  more 
here.  If  the  disposal  of  public  lands  is  administered  partially — with  fa. 
vour  to  particular  persons  or  classes — a  sure  result  is,  the  anger  of  all 
who  do  not  benefit  by  such  favouritism  (the  far  greater  number,  of 
course,)  and  consequently,  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  Government. 

Under  suppositions  the  reverse  of  these,  the  best,  instead  of  the  worst, 
effects  would  be  produced ;  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  new  land  in 
due  proportion  to  the  wants  of  a  population  increasing  by  births  and  im. 
migration;  all  the  advantages  to  which  facilities  of  transport  and  com- 
munication are  essential ;  certainty  of  limits  and  security  of  title  to  pro. 
perty  in  land  ;  the  greatest  facilities  in  acquiring  the  due  quantity  ;  the 
greatest  encoui-agements  to  immigration  and  settlement ;  the  most  rapid 
progress  of  the  people  in  material  comfort  and  social  improvement,  and 
a  general  sense  of  obligation  to  the  government.  What  a  contrast  do 
the  two  pictures  present !  Neither  of  them  is  over  coloured ;  and  a  mere 
glance  at  both  suffices  to  show  that  in  the  North  American  Colonies  of 
England,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  function  of  authority  most  full  of 
good  or  evil  consequences  has  been  the  disposal  of  public  land. 

Impressed,  before  my  departure  from  England,  with  a  sense  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  subject,  and  indulging  a  hope,  founded  on  the 
very  remarkable  success  of  a  new  method  of  disposing  of  public  landi 
in  your  Majesty's  Australian  Colonies,  that  I  might  he  able  to  recom. 
mend  beneficial  re.orms  in  the  Nor^h  AmericRn  Provinces,  I  took  pre. 
cautions  for  instituting  a  thoroughly  efficient  inquiry  into  the  whole  sub. 
ject  generally  and  in  detail.  And  I  uras  the  more  disposed  to  do  this, 
because  while  an  inquiry  by  a  select-committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1836  furnished  abundant  information  on  the  subject,  as  respects  most 
parts  of  your  Majesty's  colonial  empire,  the  North  American  Provinces 
had  been  specifically  excluded  from  that  inquiry  ;  and  I  could  not  obtain 
in  England  any  authentic,  or  at  least  sufiicient,  information  aa  to  the  dis. 
posal  of  public  lands  in  any  of  them.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  my 
arrival  in  Canada  the  expediency  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  subject 
became  more  t>-never  apparent  to  me.  A  common  belief  in  the  great 
extent  of  my  j  ..ers  revived  innumerable  complaints  of  abuse,  and  ap. 
plications  for  justice  or  favour,  which  bad  slumbered  during  previous 
yeard.  During  my  residence  in  the  Canadas,  scarcely  a  day  passed  wHh. 
out  my  receiving  some  petition  or  representation  relating  to  the  Crown 
Lands  Department ;  and  matters  belonging  to  this  branch  of  government 
necessarily  occupied  a  far  larger  proportion  than  any  other  of  my  cor* 
respondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  information  which  I  now 

Eossess  was  chiefly  obtained  by  means  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  which, 
aving  regard  to  the  probable  advantages  of  an  uniforip  system  for  the 
whole  of  British  North  America,  and  to  the  deep  and  universal  interest 
taken  in  this  subject  by  the  colonists,  1  issued  in  your  Majesty's  name, 
and  made  applicable  to  all  the  provinces.  Minutes  of  the  evidence  given 
befuro  the  conuuissiunerii  arc  appended  to  the  present  report,  together 
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with  a  separate  report,  containing  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  future 
administration  of  this  all-influontial  department  of  government.  If  that 
plan  or  any  other  founded  on  similar  principles,  should  be  adopted  by 
your  Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Legislature,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  an 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  prosperity  of  your  Majesty's  N.  A.  posses, 
■ions  surpassing  what  their  most  sanguine  welUwisher,  if  unacquainted 
with  the  {sLOlfi,  would  be  capable  of  imagining ;  and  more  calculated  than 
any  other  reform  whatever  to  attach  the  people  of  British  North  Ameri- 
ca to  your  Majesty's  throne,  and  to  cement  and  perpetuate  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  I  shall  have 
to  return  to  this  point  hereafter.  I  have  mentioned  it  here  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  inviting  your  Majesty's  attention,  and  awakening  that  of  your 
ministers  and  of  Parliament  to  a  theme  which,  however,  little  it  has 
hitherto  interested  the  imperial  government,  is  the  object  of  constant  and 
earnest  discussion  in  the  colonies. 

In  the  United  States,  ever  since  the  year  1796,  the  disposal  of   public 
land  not  already  appropriated  to  particular  states,  has  been  strictly  regu- 
lated by  a  law  of  Congress  ;  not  by  different  laws  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  by  one  law  for  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  and  a 
law  which  we  may  judge  to  have  been  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  both  from  its  obvious  good  effdcts,  and  from  its  almost  unques- 
tioned continuance  for  so  many  years.    In  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  with  one  partial  exception,  there   never  has  been,  until  quite 
recently,  any  law  upon  the  subject.    The  whole  of  the  public  lands  have 
been  deemed  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  of  the  adminis. 
tration  for  disposing  of  them  to  individuals,  with  a  view  to  settlement, 
has  been  csnducted  by  officers  of  the  Crown,  under  instructions  from 
the  Treasury  or  the  Colonial  Department  in  England.     The  provincial 
assemblies,  except  quite  recently  in  New  Brunswick  and  Upper  Canada, 
have  never  had  any  voice  in  this  matter ;  nor  is  the  popular  controul  in 
those  two  cases  much  more  than  nominal.    The  imperial  parliament  has 
never  interfered  but  once,  when,  leaving  all  other  things  untouched,  it 
enacted  the  unhappy  system  of  "  Clergy  Reserves."    With  these   very 
slight  exceptions,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  Colonial  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  time  being  have  been  the  only  legislators  ;  and  the  provin. 
cial  afrents  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  responsible  to  him  alone,  have 
been  the  sole  executors. 

The  system  of  the  United  States  appears  to  combine  all  the  chief  le 
quisites  of  the  greatest  efficiency.  It  is  uniform  throughout  the  vast  fe. 
deration  ;  it  is  unchangeable,  save  by  Congress,  and  has  never  been  ma> 
terially  altered  ;  it  renders  the  acquisition  of  i.ti>.'  land  easy,  and  yet,  by 
means  of  a  price,  restricts  appropriation  to  the  actual  wants  of  tho  set- 
tler ;  it  is  so  simple  as  to  be  readily  understood :  it  provides  for  accurate 
surveys  and  against  needless  delays  ;  it  gives  an  instant  and  secure  title  ; 
and  it  admits  of  no  favouritism,  but  distributes  the  public  property 
amongst  all  classes  and  persons  upon  precisely  equal  terms.  That  sys- 
tem has  promoted  an  amount  of  immigration  and  settlement  of  which  the 
history  of  the  world  affords  no  other  example  ;  and  it  has  produced  to 
the  United  St  ites  a  revenue  which  has  averaged  about  half  a  million 
sterling  pe  '  num,  and  has  amounted  in  one  twelvemonth  to  about 
four  milliohi.  sterling,  or  more  than  the  whole  expenditure  of  tho  federal 
government. 

In  the  North  American  colonies  there  never  has  been  any  system. — 
Many  different  methods  have  been  practised,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
different  colonies,  but  in  every  colony  at  different  times,  and  within  the 
same  colony  at  the  same  time.  The  greatest  diversity  and  most  frequent 
alteration  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  in  view.  In  only 
one  respect  has  there  been  uniformity.  Every  where  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion has  taken  place,  so  that  in  all  the  colonies,  and  nearly  in  every 
Eart  of  each  colony,  more,  and  very  much  more  land  has  been  alienated 
y  the  government  than  the  grantees  had  at  the  time,  or  now  have  the 
means  of  reclaiming  from  a  state  of  wilderness ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies until  lately,  and  in  some  of  them  still,  it  is  either  very  difficult  or 
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next  to  iinpossiblo  for  a  person  of  no  influance  to  obtain  any  of  liio  pub- 
lic land.  More  or  less  in  all  llio  coionios,  and  in  some  of  them  to  ait 
extent  which  would  not  be  credited  if  the  fact  were  not  estublishod  by 
unqueatiunublo  '^stimony,  the  surveys  have  boon  inaccurato,  and  tho 
boundaries,  or  even  the  situation  of  estates,  arc  proportionably  uncer- 
tain. Everywhere  needless  delays  have  harassed  and  exasperated  appli- 
cants ;  and  everywhere,  more  or  less,  I  am  sorry  but  compelled  to  add, 
gross  favouritism  has  prevailed  in  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  I  havo 
mentioned  but  a  part  of  the  evils,  grievances,  and  abuses  of  which  your 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies  justly  complain,  as  having  arisen  from 
mal-adininistration  in  this  department.  Those  evils  remain  wholly  un- 
remedied, most  of  those  grievances  are  unredressed,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  abuses  are  unreformcd  at  this  hour.  Their  present  existence  han 
been  forced  on  my  conviction  by  indisputable  evidence.  If  they  had 
passed  awny,  I  should  scarcely  have  alluded  to  thorn.  If  I  had  any  hope 
of  seeing  them  removed,  otherwise  than  by  moans  of  giving  them  au- 
thentic publicity,  I  should  havo  hesitated  to  speak  of  them  as  I  have 
done.  As  it  is,  I  should  ill  perform  the  duty  which  your  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  confide  to  mn,  if  I  failed  to  describe  them  in  the  plainest 
terms. 

The  results  of  long  misgovernment  in  this  department  are  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  any  person  understanding  the  subject. — 
The  administration  of  the  public  lands,  instead  of  always  yielding  a  rc- 
revenue,  cost  for  a  long  while  more  than  it  produced.  But  this  is,  I 
venture  to  think,  a  trifling  consideration  when  compared  with  others. — 
There  is  one  it)  particular  which  has  occurred  to  every  observant  travel, 
ler  in  those  regions,  which  is  a  constant  theme  of  boast  in  the  states 
bordering  upon  our  colonics,  and  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  within  tho 
colonies.  I  allude  to  the  striking  contrast  which  ia  presented  between 
the  American  and  the  British  sides  of  tho  frontier  line  in  respect  to  eve. 
ry  sign  of  productive  industry,  increasing  wealth,  and  progressive  civil, 
ization. 

By  describing  one  side,  and  reversing  tho  picture,  the  other  would  bo 
also  described.  On  the  American  side  all  is  activity  and  bustle.  Tho 
forest  has  been  widely  cleared  ;  every  year  numerous  settlements  oro 
formed,  and  thousands  of  farms  are  created  out  of  tho  waste;  the  coun. 
try  is  intersected  by  common  roads  ;  canals  and  railroads  are  finished, 
or  in  the  course  of  formation  ;  tho  ways  of  communication  rnd  trans, 
port  are  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened  by  numerous  carriages  and 
large  steamboats.  The  observer  is  surprised  at  tho  number  of  harbours 
on  the  lakes,  and  the  number  of  vessels  they  contain  ;  while  bridges, 
artificial  landing-place.s,  and  commodious  wharves  are  formed  in  all  di. 
rections  as  noon  as  required.  Good  houses,  warehouses,  mills,  inns, 
villages,  towns,  and  even  great  cities,  are  almost  seen  to  spring  up  out 
of  the  desert.  Every  village  has  its  school-house  and  place  of  public 
worship.  Every  town  has  many  of  both,  with  its  township  buildings, 
its  book  stores,  and  probably  one  or  two  banks  and  newspapers  ;  and 
the  cities,  with  their  fine  churches,  their  great  hotels,  their  exchanges, 
court-hous  38  and  municipal  halls,  of  stone  or  marble,  so  new  and  fresh 
as  to  mark  the  recent  existence  of  the  forest  where  they  now  stand, 
would  be  admired  in  any  part  of  the  old  world.  On  the  British  side  of 
the  line,  with  the  excep'.ion  of  a  few  favoured  spots,  where  some  ap. 
proach  to  American  prosperity  is  apparent,  all  seems  wasto  and  deso. 
late.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  all  British  America,  and  that,  running 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  is  only  fifteen  miles 
long.  The  ancient  city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  Canadas,  will  not  bear  the  least  comparison,  in  any  res- 
pect,  with  Buffalo,  which  is  a  creation  of  yesterday.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  difference  between  the  larger  towns  on  ttie  two  sides  that  we  shall 
find  the  best  evidence  of  our  own  inferiority.  That  painful  but  undo . 
niable  truth  is  most  manifest  in  the  country  districts  through  which  the 
line  of  national  separation  passes  for  1,U00  miles.  There,  on  tho  sido 
of  both  the  Canadas,  and  also  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  a 
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wiil'ily  BC.'ittoriMl  poiiuiatioii,  i)0(jr,  ami  .ippuioiitly  lUioJitorprisiiig,  liiough 
liardy  urul  iiiduslrious,  ijoparuti;d  iVoni  v.ich  (jIIht  by  tracts  of  interven- 
ing forost,  wi'hout  towns  and  niarkulij,  aluMst  without  loads,  living  in 
moan  Iioiuoh,  drawing  Uulu  nioru  than  a  rudu  hubuistencu  from  ill-culti. 
vatcd  land,  and  Hoainingljr  iucapablo  of  iniprnvinj;  tliuir  condition,  pre- 
sent tho  most  inFtructivu  contrast  to  thoir  untorprising  and  thriving 
neighbours  on  thu  Aniuricaa  Ki(h!.  I  wa.s  iiHsnrud  that  in  the  eastern 
townships  of  Lowor  Canada,  bordoritig  upon  the  hnt),  it  is  ii  common 
practice  for  eotilers  when  tlicy  wish  to  moot,  to  enter  thu  state  of  Ver- 
inont,  and  makmg  uso  of  the  roads  thcro  for  tho  purpose  of  reaching 
their  di^slination  in  tlic  Britisli  provliico.  Mnjor  tloid,  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  crown  lamls'  inquiry,  whom  I  sent  to  Now  Brunswick, 
states,  that  when  travelling  near  tlie  frontier  line  of  that  province  and  the 
state  of  Maine,  now  on  one  sido  and  then  on  tho  other,  ho  could  always 
tell  on  which  side  ho  was  by  tho  obvious  superiority  of  tho  American 
settlements  in  every  respect.  Whero  the  two  countries  are  separated  by 
the  St,  Lawrence  and  tho  lakes,  tho  difton  nco  is  less  perceptible ;  but 
not  less  in  fact,  if  I  may  boliovo  the  coiicurrtmt  statements  of  numerous 
eye-witnesses,  who  had  no  motive  for  diceiving  mo.  For  further  cor- 
roboration, I  might  riifer  indeed  to  numerous  and  uncontradicted  publi- 
cations ;  and  there  is  one  proof  of  this  sort  so  remarkable,  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  notice  it  specially.  A  highly  popular  work,  which  is  known  to 
be  from  tho  pen  of  one  of  your  Majesty's  chief  functionaries  in  Nova 
Scotia,  abounds  in  assertions  and  illustrations  of  the  backward  anl  stag- 
nant condition  of  that  province,  and  the  great  superiority  of  neighbour- 
ing American  sotlleinonts.  Although  tho  author,  with  a  natural  disin- 
clinalion  to  question  the  excellence  of  {.'overnmont,  attributes  tliis  mor- 
tifying circumstance  entirely  to  the  folly  rtf  tlio  poople,  in  neglecting 
their  farms  to  occupy  thumsclvcs  with  complaining  of  grievances  and 
abuses,  he  loaves  no  doubt  of  tho  fact. 

Tiiis  view  is  confirmed  by  another  faOt  equally  indisputable.  Throuy;h 
out  tlio  fronti'jr,  from  Amhorstburgh  to  tho  ocoan,  the  market  value  of 
land  is  much  greater  on  the  American  than  on  the  British  sido.  In  not 
a  few  parts  of  thefrontier  this  difference  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  thousand 
per  cent.,  and  in  some  canes  oven  more.  Tho  average  difTorence,  as  be- 
tween Upper  Canada  and  tho  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  is  noti. 
riously  several  hundred  per  cent.  Mr.  Hastings  Kerr,  of  Quebec,  whose 
knowledge  of  tlio  value  of  land  in  Lower  Canada  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  more  extensive  and  accurate  tlian  that  of  any  other  person,  states  that 
the  price  of  wild  land  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  close  to  the  lino, 
is  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  the  adjoining  British  townships  only  ono 
dollar.  On  this  sido  the  lino  a  very  large  extent  of  land  is  wholly  un- 
saleable,  even  at  such  low  prices  ;  while  on  the  other  sido  property  is  con. 
linually  changing  hands.  Tho  price  of  two  or  throe  shillings  per  aero 
would  purchase  immense  tracts  in  Lower  Canada  and  New  Brun.swick. 
In  the  adjoining  struis  it  would  bo  difficult  to  obtain  a  single  lot  for  loss 
than  as  many  dollars.  In  and  near  Slanstead,  abordcrtownship  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  ono  of  tho  most  improved,  forty-eight  thousand  acres  of  fine 
'.and,  of  which  (Jovornor  Sir  R.  S.  Milne  obtained  a  grant  to  himself  in 
1810,  was  recently  sold  at  the  price  of  two  shillings  per  aero.  Mr  Stay- 
ner,  tho  Deputy  Poslmaster-Gonoral,  one  of  tho  largest  proprietors  of 
wild  land  in  Lower  Canada  says:—"  Twenty  years  ago,  or  then  about,  I 
purchased  wild  land  at  what  was  then  coi;'.;;aerod  a  low  price,  in  the  nutural 
hope  that  it  would  ho  gradually  inoioaaing  in  value,  and  tiiat,  whcnovcr 
I  might  choobC  to  soil,  it  would  bo  at  such  a  profit  as  would  ;ifFi»rd  mo  a 
fair  return  for  th^i  uso  of  tho  money  omplojed.  So  far,  however,  from 
realising  this  expectation,  I  now  find,  that  al'tor  tho  lajiso  of  so  many 
years,  when  the  accumulated  interest  upon  tho  monny  invested  has  in- 
r.roa.od  the  cost  of  tlio  land  150  per  cent.— I  .say  I  find  that  I  <  ould  not 
if  compelled  to  sell  this  land  obtain  more  for  it  than  it  originally  coat 
me."  I  learn  from  otheis  besides  Mr.  Kerr,  but  quote  his  words,  that "  tho 
systwm  pursuftdin  jrantiing  Crown  Lands  in  L  owor  Canada  has  been  such 
as  to  render  It  irapoTOibU  to  obtain  money  on  mortgage  of  landjbocauso  there 
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ia  no  cetUinty  as  to  the  valuo  :  wiion  u  nbla  is  fui'cetl.tiiere  may  bo  a  perfuct 
glut  in  the  market,  and  no  purchasera."  Similar  statementa  might  be  cit- 
ed in  abundance.  It  might  bo  suppoaed  by  persons  unacquaiiitei'  with 
'.he  frontier  country,  that  the  soil  on  the  AmericKn  side  is  of  very  su  pe. 
rior  natural  fertility.  I  am  positively  assured  that  this  is  by  no  moans 
the  ease  ;  but  that  on  the  whole,  superior  natural  fertility  belongs  to  the 
British  territory.  In  Upper  Canada  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  comprising  nearly  half  the  available 
land  of  the  province,  consists  of  gently  undulating  alluvial  soil,  and  ■  ith 
a  smaller  proportion  of  inferior  land  than  probably  any  other  tract  of  sim- 
ilar extent  in  that  part  of  North  America,  is  generally  considered  the  bes  t 
grain  country  on  that  continent.  The  soil  of  the  border  townships  of 
Lower  Canada  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  bor- 
der townships  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Now  Hampshire  ;  while  the 
LndsofNew  Brunswick,  equal  in  natural  fertility  to  those  of  Maine, 
enjoy  superior  natural  means  of  communication.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  universal  difference  in  the  valuo  of  land  can  any  where  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  natural  causes. 

Still  less  can  we  attribute  to  such  causes  another  circumstance,   which 
in  aomo  measure  accounts  for  the  diffdrent  values  of  property,  and  which 
has  a  close  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands — I  mean   the  great 
amount  of  re.emigration  from  the  British  colonies  to  the  border  states. 
This  ia  a  notorious  fact.    Nobody  denies  it ;  almost  every  colonist  speaks 
of  it  with  regret.    What  the  proportion  may  be  of  those  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kmgdom  who,  soon  after  their  arrival,  remove  to  the   United 
States,  it  would  be  very  difHcult  to  ascertain  j^rcvjibely.     Mr.  Bell    For- 
syth, of  Quebec,  who   has  paid   much   attbiUion  to  the  subject,   and 
with  the  best  opportunities  of   observing  correctly  in  both  the  Cana- 
das,  estimates  that  proportion  at  sixty  per  cent,  of  the   whole.     Mr. 
Hawke,  the  ch!  "   gent  for  emigrants  in  Upper  Canada,  calculates   that 
out  of  two  thirds  of  the  emigrants  by  the  St.  Lawrence  who  reach  thai 
province,  one-fourth  re-emigrale  chiefly  to  nettle  in  the  Statei*      It  woui':! 
appear,  however,  that  the  amount   of  emigration   from   Upper  Cana'lr 
whether  of  new  coniers  or  others,  must  be  nearer  Mr.  Fursyth'^ecu.'?.  lo. 
The  population  was  reckoned  at  200,000  in  January  1830.    Th    increase 
by  births  since  then  should  have  been  \\    '<'»t  thrae  percent,  per  annum, 
or  54,000.    Mr.  Hawke  states  the  numut:'  .;'  immi^'rants  from  Lower  Ca- 
nada, since  1829.  to  have  been  165,000;  &t!o>ri.i;;  ti;,iv  these  aUo   would 
have  increased  at  the  rate  of  three  nor  cuit.  p,i?.-  annr  \   the  whole  in- 
crease by  immigration  and  births  shjuld  ha(  r-  hen -.  >  «    iy  200,000.     But 
Mr.  Hawke's  estimate  of  emigrants  takes  noaucuunt  of  the  very  conside- 
rable number  who  enter  the  province  by  way  of  New  York  and  the  Erie 
Canal.    Reckoning  these  at  only  50,000,  which  is  probably   under  the 
truth,  and  making  no  allowance  for  their  increase  by   births,   the   entiro 
population  of  Upper  Canada  should  now  have  been  500,000,   whereas   it 
IB,  according  to  the  moat  reliable  estimates,  not  over  400,000.     It  would 
therefore  appear,  making  all  allowance  for  errors  in  this  calculation,  that 
the  number  of  people  who  have  emigrated  from   Upper  Canada   to  the 
United  States,  since  1829,  must  be  equal  to  more  than  half  of  the   num. 
ber  who  have  entered  the  province  during  the  eight  years.    Mr.   Baillie, 
the  present  CommiMioner  of  Crown  lands  in  New  Brunswick,  saya,   "  a 
great  many  emigrants  arrive  in  the  province,  but  they  generally   proceed 
to  the  United  Statea,  aa  there  ia  not  aufHcient  encouragement   for  them 
'•:»  '.Ui.  province."    Mr.   Morris,   the   present  oommiaaioner   uf  Crown 
i:ir.i#,  and  n^rveyor-general  of  Nova  Scotia,  speaks   in   almost   similar 
tj;msof  the  emigrants  who  reach  that  province  by  nay  of  Halifax. 

!  t.i-  \x  from  asserting  thaf  the  very  inferior  value  of  land  in  the  3ri- 
iisL  eo>aes,  and  the  id-emir^  .ation  of  immigrants,  are  altogether  occa- 
•'<t«tr;«^  "y  vniam-xcigdment  in  the  diapoaal  of  public  lands.  Other  defects 
i:\iA  s;t  jrs  of  ffovernment  must  have  had  a  ahare  in  producing  these  la- 
*n«)itable  reaalta ;  but  1  may  apeak  the  opinion  of  all  the  more  intelligen, 
:m  d,  i*  ^r  I  dd,  •«omo  of  tiie  moat  loyal  of  your  Majesty's  subject's  in 
Iiori'i   t't.^ricft,  when  I  aay  that  this  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
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these  great  ovila.  Tiiiii  opinioo  restt  upon  thoir  pemonal  acquaint«nea 
with  nuiiierouu  facta.  Some  ol  these  facts  1  will  now  state.  They  have 
(jeen  selected  rroin  a  much  jfreater  number,  as  being  peculiarly  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  faulta  ot  the  system,  its  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessity  ot  thorough  reform.  I  may  add,  that  many  of 
tbera  lorm  the  subject  of  dispatches  which  I  have  addressed  to  your  Ma- 
jaRty'a  Secretary  uf  State. 

I  have  obi^erved  beforo  that  nearly  all  of  the  different  methods  pursued 
by  the  government  have  had  one  mischievous  tendency  in  particular ; 
they  have  tended  to  place  a  vast  extent  of  land  out  of  the  control  of  go. 
vernment,  and  yet  to  retain  it  in  a  state  of  wilderness.  This  evil  hat 
been  produced  in  all  the  colonies  alike,  to  what  extent,  and  with  what 
injurious  coiisequcncos,  will  be  made  apparent  by  the  following  illustra- 
tive stalements. 

By  official  returns  which  accompany  this  report,  it  appears  that  out  of 
about  17,000,000  of  acres  comprised  within  the  surveyed  districts  of 
Upper  Canada,  less  than  1,600,000  are  yet  unappropriated,  and  this 
amount  includes  450,000  acres  the  reserve  for  roads,  leaving  less  than 
1,200,000  acres  open  lo  grant;  and  of  this  remnant  500,000  acres  are  re. 
quired  to  satisfy  claims  for  grants  founded  on  pledgee  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Radenhurst,  the  really  acting  survoyor.ge. 
neral,  the  remainint;  700,000  consist  for  the  most  part  ot  ImW  inferior 
in  position  or  quality.  It  may  almost  be  said,  tho:efore,  that  the  whole 
of  the  public  lands  in  Upper  Canada  have  been  alienated  by  the  govern, 
inont.  In  Lower  Canada,  out  of  6,169,963  acres  in  the  surveyed  town- 
ships, nearly  4,000,000  acres  have  been  granted  or  sold  ;  and  there  are. 
unsatisfled  but  indisputable  claims  for  grants  to  the  amount  of  about  500,. 
000.  In  Nova  Scotia  nearly  6,000,000  of  acres  have  been  granted,  and  in 
the  opinion  oftheSurveyor-General  only  about  one.eigbth  of  the  landwhich 
remains  to  the  Crown,  or  300,000  acres,  is  available  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement.  Tiie  whole  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  about  1,400,000  acres, 
was  alionalcd  in  one  day.  In  New  Brunswick  4,400,000  acres  have 
been  granted  or  sold,  leaving  to  the  Crown  about  11,000,000  of  which 
5,500,000  acres  are  considered  fit  for  immediate  settlement. 

Of  the  land-  granted  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  upwards  of  3,000,. 
000  acres  consist  of  "  clergy  reserves,"  being  for  the  most  part  lots  of 
1200  acios  each,  scattered  at  regular  interval  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
townships,  and  remaining,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  wild  to  this  ds"- 
The  evils  produced  by  the  system  of  reserving  land  for  the  clergy  have 
become  notorious,  even  in  this  country ;  and  a  common  opinion  f  believe 
prevails  here,  not  only  that  the  system  has  been  abandoned,  but  that 
measures  of  remedy  have  been  adopted.  This  opinion  is  incorrect  in  both 
points.  In  respect  of  every  new  township  in  both  provinces  reee'  are 
still  made  for  the  clergy,  just  as  before  ;  and  the  act  of  the  Impe  Par 
liament,  which  permits  the  sale  of  clergy  reserves,  applies  to  o!  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  <.  ommons 
on  the  civil  government  of  Canada  reported,  in  1828,  that  "  thesr  '  nserved 
lands,  as  they  are  at  present  distributed  over  the  country,  reUid  more 
than  any  other  circumstance  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  lying  as 
they  do  in  detached  portions  of  each  township,  and  interver  ig  between 
the  occupations  of  actual  settlers,  who  have  no  means  of  c  iting  roads 
through  the  woods  and  morasses,  which  thus  separate  then>  from  their 
neighbours."  This  description  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  state 
of  things.     In  no  perceptible  degree  has  the  evil  been  remedied. 

The  system  of  clergy  reserves  wan  established  by  the  act  of  1791,  com. 
nionly  called  the  Constitutional  Act,  which  directed  that,  in  respect  of 
all  grants  made  bv  the  Crown,  a  quantity  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the 
land  so  granted  should  be  reserved  for  the  clergy.  A  quantity  equal  to 
one.seventh  of  all  grants  would  bo  one-eighth  of  each  township,  or  cfall 
the  public  land.  Instead  of  this  proportion,  the  practice  has  iui.i,  ever 
since  the  act  passed,  and  in  the  clearest  violation  of  its- provisions,  lo  set 
apart  for  the  clergy  in  Upper  Canada  a  seventh  of  all  the  land,  whicn  is 
.1  quantity  equal  to  a  sixfh  of  the  land  granted.     Tlier«  have  been  appro. 
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prialod  for  lliis  purpobc  300,00(1  acics,  wliirli  legally,  ii  in  mnnirtsi,  be- 
long to  the  public.  And  of  tlio  oim  unt  for  wliicli  (Icrgy  rcRcrvts  Imvii 
been  sold  in  thnt  province,  namely,  1)317,0(10  (of  wliich  about  £100,000 
have  been  already  r«Toived  and  invcstid  in  thu  Krglish  funds)  the  kuntof 
about  X45,000  should  bfloi  g  to  (lio  public. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  smno  vjoluion  of  the  liiw  has  tnkcn  place,  with 
this  diffurence — that  upon  every  ealo  of  Crown  and  clergy  reserves,  a 
fresh  reserve  for  the  clergy  hr.s  been  made,  equal  to  a  fifth  Cif  t-uch 
reserves.  The  result  has  been  the  appropriation  tnr  the  clergy  of  G73,- 
567  acres,  instead  of  446,000.  being  an  excetiH  of  2-J7,559  acres,  or  half  as 
much  again  as  they  ought  to  have  received.  The  Lower  Canada  fund 
already  produced  by  sales  amounts  to  £50,000,  of  which  therefore,  a  third, 
or  about  £16,000,  belong  to  the  public.  If,  without  any  reform  of  this 
abuse,  the  whole  of  tho  unsold  cl  rgy  reserves  in  both  provinces  should 
fetch  tho  averajjo  price  at  which  such  bnds  have  hitherto  sold,  tho 
public  would  be  wronged  to  tho  amount  of  about  JE2H0,000  ;  and  the 
reform  of  this  abuRo  will  produce  a  certain  and  almost  immediate  gain  to 
the  public  of  £60,000.  In  referring,  for  farther  explanation  of  this 
subject,  to  a  paper  in  tho  appendix  which  his  boon  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Hanson,  a  member  of  Ihi  commission  of  i  (juiry  which  I  appointed  for 
all  the  colonies,  I  am  desirous  of  stating  my  own  conviction  that  the 
clergy  have  had  no  part  in  this  groat  misappmpnation  of  tho  public 
properly,  but  that  it  has  arisen  entirely  from  heedless  misconception,  or 
some  error,  of  the  civil  government  of  both  provinces. 

The   great  objection  l«  rf^Morvc*  for  tho  clergy  is,  that  thoco  for  whom 
the     land     is    set    r.part     never     have     attcinptec'     and     never    could 
successfully  attempt,  tn  cultivate   or   settle   tbe  property,   and  that,  by 
that   spe»;al  appropriation,  so  much  land  is  withheld  from    sottlors,    and 
kept  in  a  stato  if  waste,  to  the  serious  injury  of  all  settlors  in    its  neigh, 
bourhood.     Put   it   would   be    a  proat    mi-take    to  suppose   that  this   is 
the  only    prr-.tict,  by  which    «ijch  ij>jury  has  bn-:,  atid  slill  m,  inflicted 
on  actual  settlers.     In  the  two  Canadas,   esprci-iU_,,   tho  practice     uf  re. 
warding,  or  attempting   to   reward,  publi  •   services  by  grants  of  public 
land,  has   produced,  and  is-  still    producing,  a  degree  of  injury    to  actual 
settlers  which  it  ic  difficult   to  co.icoivc   without   having    witnessed    it. 
Tho  very    principle  cf  such   L'rants  is   b&d,    ina.smuih    as,   under   any 
circumstances,    they    must  lead   u>  an  nmoun',  of  appropriation  beyond 
tho  wants  of  "ho  corniiiunity,  and  greatly  bcyun<l  tho  proprietors  means  of 
cultivation  und  settlen  c  it.   Iii  both  th(!  Canadas,  not  only  has  this  princi- 
pie  been  pursued  with  uckiess  profusion,  but  the  local  i  xccutive  govern, 
ments  have   managed,    by   violat.ng    or  evading  ihe  vnstrueiiop.t.  which 
they   received    from    the   Secretary  of  Slate,  t'>  adu  incalculably  to  tho 
mischiefs  that  wuuld  havrs  ari^en  at  all  events. 

In  Upper  Canada,  3,200,000  acres  have  Ivon  granted  to  "  U.  H.  Loy- 
alists," being  re  Jgt-s  from  the  United  States  who  setlleil  lu  tho  province 
before  1787  and  t' -lir  children  ;  730,000  acres  to  militia  m«>n,  450,000 
acres  to  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  2.'}5,000  acres  to  n)agi8trate8  and 
barr'stcrH,  136,000  acres  to  executive  counciliTs  and  their  families, 
50,000  acres  to  five  legislativo  councilhifs  and  their  families,  36,900 
acres  to  clergymen  as  private  proper  y,  264,000  acres  li<  {persons  contract, 
ing  to  make  surveys,  92,526  acres  to  oflicers  of  tho  army  and  navy,  500,- 
000  acres  for  the  oiidowinent  of  schools,  4S,520  acres  to  Colonel  Talbot, 
12.000  acres  tu  tho  heirt.  of  (ioncrai  Brock,  and  12,000  acres  to  Doctor 
Mountain,  a  former  Hisbop  of  (Juebrc  ;  mak  ng  altogrtlicr,  with  the  clergy 
r««BrveH,  nearly  half  of  all  th-;  Kurvey<  ri  land  in  the  province.  In  Lower 
CgiNida.ejicIusivoly  of  grunts  o  refugee  loyalisttjas  to  tho  amount  ot  which 
tbeC-rowii  LundN'f^epartmeni  could  furni-h  me  with  no  information,  450,- 
(MiOtcreH  have  been  granted  to  militiamen,  to  executive  councillors  72,000 
acres,  l<t  Governor  Milne  a!-ou'  4"* ,000  acre;;,  to  IMr.Cushing  and  another 
upward*.  ')!  100,(l(»0  acres  (an  a  reward  for  giving  inutrmation  in  u  case 
of  high  Ueason),  to  ofFieers  and  ^oldiir;^  2i)0,000  .icrt  s,  and  to  "  leaders 
of  townships"  1.457,209  acTfg,  making  allof-ether,  with  the-  clergy 
rueerves,  rather  more  than  baif  of  the  Mirveyed  lai.ds  originully  at  tb"  du- 
poaal  of  the  Crown. 
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III  Upper  CuUiuIii,  (I  vnry  small  proportion  ^perhaps  loss  liian  a  Icnlh) 
nftho  land  thus  gruntcil  has  been  even  oceupiod  by  settlers,  nuich  less 
roclaimod  and  cultivated.  In  Lower  Canada,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
few  townships  bordiring  on  the  American  frontier,  which  have  been 
comparatively  well  sotlkd,  in  despite  of  the  proprietors,  by  American 
squatters,  it  may  be  said  that  ninetcen-twcntieths  of  these  grants  are  still 
Unsettled,  and  in  a  perfoctiy  wild  state. 

No  other  result  could  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  those  classes 
of  grantees  w!:oee  stiition  would  preclude  ihem  from  settling  in  tho  wiU 
dorneHf,  and  wliose  nieaiiH  would  enable  them  to  avoid  exertion  for  giv- 
ing immediate  vahio  to  tlirir  grants  ;  and  unfortunately,  the  land  which 
was  intended  for  persons  of  a  poorer  order,  who  might  bo  expected  to 
improve  it  by  their  labour,  has,  for  tho  most  part,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
land-jobbers  «jf  the  clnes  just  mentioned,  who  have  never  thought  of  set. 
tling  in  person,  and  vdiu  retain  tho  land  in  its  present  wild  state,  specu- 
lating upon  its  acquiring  a  value  at  some  distant  day,  when  tho  demand 
for  land  shall  have  increased  through  the  increase  of  population. 

In  Upper  Canada,  snys  Mr.  Boulton,  himself  a  great  speculator  and 
holder  of  wild  land  : — 

"  The  plan  of  granting  large  tracts  of  land  to  gentlemen  who  have  neither  tho 
tnusculnr  strength  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  nor,  perhaps,  ihe  pecuniar}  means  to 
improve  their  grants,  has  been  tho  means  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  remaining; 
in  a  state  of  wilderness.  Tho  system  of  granting  lund  to  the  children  ot  U.  E. 
Loyalists  has  not  been  productive  of  the  benefits  expected  from  it.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  tlio  land  granted  to  them  has  boon  occupied  or  improved.  A  great 
proportion  of  such  grants  were  to  unmarried  fcmale.s.  who  very  readily  diHposed 
of  tlicm  for  a  small  consideration,  frequently  from  jt'2  to  Xb  tor  a  grantof  200 
acres.  The  gratis  made  to  yoimg  men  were  also  frequently  sold  for  a  very  small 
consideration ;  they  generally  had  parents  with  whom  they  lived,  and  were  there- 
fore not  disposed  to  move  to  their  grants  of  lands,  but  prefer'  ^'  remaining  with 
their  families.  1  d )  nut  think  one-tenth  of  the  lands  gmiv.  '  u.  L.  E  Loyalist.'^ 
has  been  occupied  by  tho  persons  to  whom  they  were  granteu.  -  ij  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  not  occupied  at  all." 
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"  The  general  price  of  these  grants  was  from  a  gallon  of  rum  up  to  perhaps  XT), 
so  that  while  millions  ot  acres  wore  granted  in  this  way,  ?he  settlement  of  the 
Province  was  not  advanced,  nor  tho  advantage  of  the  grantee  secured  in  the  man- 
ner that  wo  may  suppose  to  have  been  contemplated  by  government. " 

Ho  also  mentions,  amongst  extensive  purchasers  of  those  grants,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Cruncil,  who  bought  about  100,- 
000  acres ;  Chief  Justices  Emslio  and  Powell,  and  Solicitor-General 
Grey,  who  purchased  20,000  to  50,000  icros  ;  and  states  that  several 
members  of  tho  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  as  well  as  of  tho 
House  of  Assembly,  were  "  very  largo  purchasers." 

In  Lower  Canada,  tho  grants  to  "  Loaders  and  Associates"  woro  made 
by  an  evasion  of  instructions  which  deserve  a  particular  description. 

By  instructions  to  tho  Local  Executive  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Constitutional  Act,  it  was  directed  that — 

"Becouse  great  inconveniences  had  theretofore  arisen  in  many  of  the  colonies  in 
America  from  tho  granting  excessive  quantities  of  land  to  particular  persons  A'ho 
have  never  cultivated  nor  settled  the  same,  and  have  thereby  prevented  others, 
more  industrious,  from  improving  such  lands  ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  tlio 
like  inconveniences  in  future,  no  farm-lot  should  bo  gnnted  to  any  person  beinfi' 
master  or  mistress  of  a  family  in  any  township  to  be  laiil  out  which  should  con- 
tain more  than  200  acres." 

Tho  instructions  then  invest  tho  governor  with  »  discretionary  power 
to  grant  additional  quantities  in  certain  cases,  not  exceeding  1000  acres. 
According  to  those  instructions  200  acres  should  liavo  been  tho  general 
amount,1200  tho  maximum, in  special  cases.to  be  granted  to  any  individual. 
The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  land  (1,457,209  acres  was  granted,  in 
fact,  to  individuals  at  the  rate  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  to  each  person. 
Tho  evasion  of  tho  regulations  was  managed  as  follows  : — A  petition, 
tj  <Tnod  by  from  10  to  40  or  50  persons,  was  presented  to  tho  Exocutivo 
Cotincil  priiviPtr  for  a  grant  i>i  1,200  ucrcfi  to  each  porstm,  and  pronii' 
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iiig  to  Kellle  the  land  ho  applied  fur.  Sucli  petiliuiis  were,  1  am  inronn* 
ed,  always  granted,  the  Council  being  perfectly  awure  that  under  a  pre- 
vioud  agreement  between  the  applicants  (of  which  the  Ibrm  was  prepar- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General,  and  sold  publicly  by  the  law  stationers  or 
Quebec,)  livo-aixths  of  the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  them, 
termed  the  leader,  by  whose  means  the  grant  was  obtained.  In  most 
cases  the  leader  obtained  the  whole  of  the  land  which  had  been  nominal, 
ly  applied  for  by  fifty  persons.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
uf  Assembly,  known  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  present  Solicitor  Ge. 
neral,  speaks  of  this  practice  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Your  committee,  unwilling  tu  believe  that  the  above  mentioned  evasions  of  his 
Majesty's  gracious  instructions  had  baen  practised  with  the  knowledge,  privity, 
or  consent  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  bound  by  their  oaths,  their  honour,  and  their 
duty  to  obey  them,  instituted  a  long  nnd  patient  investigation  into  the  origin  of  these 
abuses.  They  have  been  painfully  but  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  fully  wthin  the  knowledge  of  individuals  in  this  colony  who  possessed  and 
.  used  his  Majesty's  confidence.  The  instruments  by  which  this  evasion  was  to 
I ;,  carried  into  eilcct  were  devised  by  his  Miycsty's  Attorney  Geneial  for  the  time 
being,  printed  and  publicly  sold  in  the  capital  of  this  province;  and  the  principal 
intermediate  agent  was  his  Miyesty's  late  assistant  surveyor-general." 

In  order  to  reward  militiamen  in  Lower  Canada,  who  had  served  on 
the  frontier  during  war,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  acting,  as  it  would  ap. 
pear,  under  instructions  from  the  home  govornmenl,  but  of  which  no 
copy  is  extant  in  the  public  offices  at  Quebec,  promised  grants  of  land  to 
many  thousand  persons  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  province.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  home  government  appear  to  have  been  most  praiseworthy. 
How  effectually  they  have  been  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  local 
executive,  will  appear  from  a  Report  on  the  subject  in  the  Appendix  (A,) 
and  the  following  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  Commissioners  whom 
I  appointed  in  order  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  militia  claims.  I  would 
also  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. Kerr,  Mr.Morin,  Mr.Davidsonjand  Mr. 
Langevin. 

"  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  UNSETTLED  MIMTIA  CLAIMS. 

"  Castle  of  St.  Lewis,  Quebec,  l^ih  »ept.  1838. 

"Gentlemen — lam  directed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  in  fur- 
nishing you  with  some  instructions  for  your  guidance  in  disposing  of  unsettled 
niilitin  claimn.  to  state  the  views  which  he  takes  of  this  subject,  and  has  repre- 
sented to  hei  Majesty's  government. 

"  His  Exce.l<  noy  is  ot  opinion  that,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  from  wiioni  ho  has  derived  information  on  the  subject,  the 
report  of  the  corainissioner  of  crown  lands  and  emigration,  on  which  his  recent 
proclumiuioii  is  founded,  contains  hut  a  faint  description  of  the  injury  inflicted  on 
the  province,  and  of  the  cruel  iiuustice  done  to  lliu  militiamen  by  the  manner  in 
niiich  the  intentions  of  the  home  government  with  respeet  to  these  claimants 
hove  been  diliiatod  by  iho  local  executive. 

"  It  umiiars  to  his  Excellency  that  the  intentions  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  a- 
naraiiig  land  to  those  officers  and  men  of  the  militiii  who  had  loyally  anogallantly 
nerved  during  the  last  American  win ,  woir,  In  pari,  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
wild  lands,  nnd  tho  t'mmtniUBnl  prosperity  of  the  province,  but  chiefly,  there  can 
bp  no  diiubl,  U)  bestow  upon  that  body  of  loyal  and  gallant  men  some  extraordi- 
nary t^cconipense  for  the  privations  and  dangers  which  they  had  cheerfully  incur- 
red in  defence  of  the  country.  His  Excellericv  is  satisfied  iliut  neither  result 
was  obtained  in  any  but  so  slight  a  iiee|fee  as  to  lie  scarcely  worth  notice.  But 
the  Goveriiar-(>eneral  pcrceiveg.  on  tile  other  hand,  that  results  occurred,  as  to  the 
great  nmiority  of  cases,  precisely  opposite  to  those  which  the  govemmont  had  in 
view.  Tlie  otlicial  delays  and  obstacles  interposed  between  the  militia  claimants 
and  the  grants  to  which  they  were  entitled— the  impossibility,  in  many  cases,  of 
ever  obtaining  a  grant,  even  after  the  must  vexatious  impediments  and  delays— 
the  mode  of  allotting  the  land  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  grant  when  obtained  was 
often  worth  nothing  at  all,  and  seldom  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining 
It— the  necessity  of  employing  and  paying  agents  acquainted  with  the  .'labyrinths 
of  the  crown  lands  ond  surveyor-general's  departments — the  expense,  uncertainty, 
and  harassing  trouble  attendant  upon  the  pursuit  of  such  a  claim  ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  which  his  Excellency  is  compelled  to  believe  that  the  public  ofTi- 
cars  were  alone  to  blame,  had  the  effect,  he  is  convinced,  in  the  majority  of  ca- 
ses, of  convening  what  the  Prince  Kegcnt  had  intended  as  a  boon  into  a  positive 
njiiry  to  the  militiamen.  He  is  assured,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
nijliiiamm  disposed  of  their  claims,  oi 'n  for  a  meretridc,  lo  land  ppecuiaiors, 


wlio  never  intenJ«;illo  s»<ule  upon  die  gruiiU.aiiJ  wlii>  li.ivt-  lor  ilie  ninil  part  ke|)t 
ilielandina  Htatc  ol  wilduritoss,  tlieniliy  ilffimtiiig  Ilio  uiily  otlior  intention  witit 
wliich  the  lioino  tfuvernmuni  ronid  hnve  ilolerniined  on  nitiking  tlie  grantn.  From 
a  careful  inspection  of  tho  e/idence  taken  on  this  subject  from  oflicial  gentlemen, 
as  well  08  othera,  his  Excellency  in  led  to  concur  entirely  in  that  pnrt  of  the  coni- 
misaionem'  report  whioh  states  that  '  there  lius  been  tho  maximum  of  injury  to  the 
province,  with  the  minimum  of  honefii  to  the  militiumon.' 

"  This  crying  grievanc  ?  his  Kxcellency  finds  has  boeii  ovRr  and  over  again,  and 
in  various  forms,  represented  to  the  government,  but  without  any  attempt,  as  far 
as  he  can  discover,  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy  for  it.  He  is  encouraged  to 
hope  that  the  measure  on  which  he  has  doteruiinod  m^iy,  as  respects  tlie  claims 
yet  unsettled,  be  the  meaoi  of  carrying  into  (  Toct,  however  tardily,  the  objects 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  by  conferring  a  considorul)le  boon  on  these  meritorious  but 
lung  disappointed  claimunu,  and  conducing  to  the  Neiilement,  of  the  lands  which 
may  thus  be  alienated  by  the  crown. 

"  The  Governor-general  further  directs  me  to  in  ike  you  acquainted  with  his 
confident  expecti>tiun  that  you  will  proceed,  with  the  utmost  dispatch  not  incom- 
patible with  accuracy,  to  determine  all  unsettled  claims ;  that,  in  awarding  orders 
to  persons  whose  claims  could  not  have  bepn  admitted  under  the  original  procla- 
mation, but  will  now  be  held  valid,  you  will  take  care  not  to  admit  any  claims  ex- 
cept those  of  the  six  battalions,  and  of  others  who  actually  served  fur  the  same 
period,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  six  battalions.  His  Excellency 
cannot  doubt,  moreover,  that  you  will  spare  no  pains  in  end(!avoriiig  to  secure  to 
the  class  of  militiamen  the  advantage  which  was  intended  tor  them  alone,  and 
which  they  ought  long  since  to  have  received.  As  one  means  of  this  must  desira- 
ble end,  his  Excellency  is  of  opinion  that  you  shoidd  explain  to  all  claimants  that 
the  orders  for  a  nominal  amount  of  money  which  you  may  award,  will  liave  the 
full  value  of  money  at  future  sales  of  crown-lands,  and  ought  therefore,  to  be  ex 
changeable  for  money,  if  nut  for  the  whole  sum  named  in  them,  still  for  one  ut 
nearly  the  same  amount.  "  I  am.  &c. 

"  CiiAs.  Duller,  Chief  Secretary," 

The  purposes  of  the  home  governmenf,  judging  by  the  general  instruc- 
tiona  which  they  gave  to  the  local  exocutive,  would  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  a  sincere,  and  also  an  enlightened,  desire  to  prnmote  the  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  the  country.  As  respects  Upper  Canada, 
instructions,  dated  July,  1827,  established  as  a  general  rule  for  the  dispo. 
sal  of  public  lands  in  future,  that  free  grants  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  a  price  should  bo  required  for  land  alienated  by  the  Crown.  The 
quantity  of  land  disposed  of  by  sale  since  those  instructions  were  given, 
amounts  to  100,317  acres  ;  the  quantity  disposed  of  during  the  same  pe  • 
riod  by  free  grant,  all  in  respect  of  antecedent  claims,  is  about  2,000,000 
acres,  being  above  nineteen  times  as  much  as  has  been  disposed  of  ac- 
cordi..g  to  the  new  rule. 

The  instructions  were  obviously  prepared  with  care  for  tho  purposes 
of  establishing  a  new  system,  and  placing  the  whole  of  the  disposal  of 
Crown  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner,  then  for  the  first  time  ap 
pointed.  The  commissioner  never  assumed  the  control  of  any  other 
portion  of  these  lands  then  such  as  were  included  in  returns  made  to  him 
by  the  surveyor.general,  amounting  to  no  more  than  about  300,000  acres. 
All  the  rest  of  the  land  open  tor  disposal  remained,  as  previously,  under 
the  control  of  the  surveyor-general  as  an  agent  of  the  government  for 
locating  free  grants.  The  salary  of  the  commissioner  was  £500  a>year, 
besides  fees  ;  the  whole  stirvico  during  ten  years  was  the  superintendence 
of  tho  sale  ofl  011,000  acres  of  wild  land.  The  same  person  was  also 
Burvevtti  general  uf  woods  and  forests,  with  a  salary  of  £500  a-year  and 
agent  fur  the  sale  of  clergy  reserves,  with  £500  a-year. 

In  Lower  Canada  under  instrustions  from  the  Treasury,  dated  in  No- 
vemberr  1826,  which  wore  confirmed  and  further  enforced  by  Lord  God- 
erioh  in  1831,  who  manifestly  intended  to  supersede  the  old  system  of  free 
grants  by  an  uniform  system  of  sale,  430,469  acres  have  been  sold,  and 
641,039  acres  have,  in  respect  to  antecedent  claims,  been  disposed  of  by 
free  grant,  and  the  object  of  the  new  rule  of  selling  was  defeated  by  the 
large  amount  of  free  grants.  Even  at  this  moment,  in  the  two  provinces, 
where  I  was  assured  before  I  left  England  that  the  system  ol  selling  had 
been  uniformily  established  by  Lord  Goderioh's  regulations  of  1831, 
there  are  unsettled,  but  probably  indisputable  claims  for  free  grants,  to  th6 
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Hiitoitiil  uCt'rtMii  I  ll()t),Ot)<l  I.U  l.ltilU.IIIIII  H'.tiiti  'V<.i!  main  ull<iralii>ri  wiiicL 
Lord  (jii)Juricli'ii  rt!<rul  itions  wuiil<l  liiivt  iiia>lo  in  ihu  HyNtnia  ititcniluil  to 
liavo  boon  i]Hlal>liulio>l  by  tlio  TiuuMury  iuriiriiutioiiH  uf  ldi2G,  was  tu  rundur 
tho  prico  nioru  ruHtrictivu  oriippruprialtaii,  by  roquiriu^  piiyiimnt  in  Iohm 
timo,  and  tho  payment  ul  intururit  in  ttio  inoanwhilo,  ThiH  direction 
appoarti  tu  have  noon  totally  disregarded  in  botli  pruviricoH.  Ah  ro8- 
pocts  Lowor  Canada,  tlio  head  of  tho  crown  lands  department  gives 
thu  following  oviduncu  on  the  Hubjocl  : — 

''  How  did  it  happen  that  ttiis  iristriiotion  wiis  not  acted  upon?— In  consequence 
offt  rcpreHcntation  from  Mr.  Pelton,  the  oonimisHioiuir  of  crown  lands,  to  I^ord 
Ayliner,  tho  govornor  of  ilia  province,  stalinij  tliat  the  terms  imi»o80<l  were  too  se- 
vere, and  amoiintod,  in  fact,  to  cxaftin^  tho  whole  piirchann  money  down.  Lord 
Aylmor,  upon  tliiH,  antliDrised  Mr.  Feltoci  to  (Continue  liio  tormor  practice,  and,  it 
is  understood,  rcportwl  iho  circunwtanro  to  tho  home  guverninent.  This  was  in 
1832,  and  the  8y.«tem  of  longer  credit  without  interoHt  (H)ntiniiud  tu  he  acted  upon 
until  the  receipt  of  L)rd  (ilenelg's  despatch  of  1837,  which  required  payment  in 
ready  money  at  tho  timo  of  sale." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  tho  importance  of  nocurato  surveyH  of  tho 
public  land.  Without  thone  there  can  he  n  >  security  of  property  inland, 
no  certainty  ovun  ae  to  tho  p)8itiun  or  boundaries  of  estates  marked  out 
in  maps  or  named  in  title  deeds.  •■  In  Nova  Scotia,"  says  tho  pnsont 
Surveyor-General,  "  there  are  very  many  instances  of  liti|{ation  in  con- 
sequence of  inaccurately  diilned  boundaries."  Mr.  MKeuzie,  a  drafts- 
man of  tho  Survuyor-Goneral'a  Office  at  Halifflx,  who  is  alsu  empluyed 
to  conduct  surveys  <n  thu  (iuld,  says,  ho  '*  has  found  it  imporsiblo  tornukn 
correct  surveys  in  consequence  of  inaccuracy  as  to  former  lots  of  land, 
from  which  of  necesbity  he  measures,  and  also  from  surveys  being  inac- 
curately made  by  persons  not  qualified.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  boun- 
daries of  land  grantsd  have  never  been  surveyed  or  laid  out  at  all,  Thu 
present  state  of  surveys  is  inadequate  and  injurious  to  the  settlement  of 
the  land."  In  New  Brunswick,  says  tho  present  Surveyor  Guneral,  '•  no 
survey  of  the  province  has  ever  been  made,  and  tho  surveys  of  the  old 
grants  are  extremely  erroneous,  and  expose  errors  and  collisions  which 
could  not  have  been  supposed  tu  exist.  It  frequently  has  occurred  that 
different  grants  are  made  for  the  same  lot  of  land.  I  think  this  systoni 
pernicious,  and  it  will  some  day  be  very  injurious.  The  usual  practico 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  ,<]riving  a  settlor  u  grant  of  land  that  cannot  bo  dis- 
turbed withou*.  groat  care  and  a  greater  expense  than  a  poor  settler  can  af. 
ford."  In  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  Radenhurst  assorts  that  "  tho  surveys 
throughout  the  province  generally  are  very  inaccurate.  This  inaccuracy 
was  produced  in  the  first  ins<  .nee  by  the  deficiency  of  competent  persons, 
and  the  carelessness  with  which  the  surveys  were  conducted.  Latterly 
the  practice  introduced  by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  in  spite  of  the  results 
being  pointed  out  by  tho  then  Surveyor.Qeneral,  of  lotting  out  tho  sur- 
veys to  any  person  who  was  willing  to  contract  for  them  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  produce  extreme  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  Tho  sur- 
veyors just  hurried  through  the  township,  and  of  course  made  surveys, 
which,  on  the  ground,  are  found  to  be  very  inaccurate.  There  are  instan- 
ces in  which  scarcely  a  single  lot  is  of  the  dimensions  or  in  tho  positioi. 
actually  assigned  to  it  in  the  diagram.  The  consequences  of  this  have 
been  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  possessions  of  almost  every  man, 
and  no  small  amount  of  litigation."  As  to  Lower  Canada,  tho  evidence 
is  still  more  complete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Commissioner  of  crown 
lands  says,  in  answer  to  questions,  "  I  can  instance  two  townships,  Shef- 
ford  and  Orford  (and  how  many  more  may  prove  inaccurate  as  questions 
of  boundary  arise,  it  is  impossible  to  say,)  which  are  very  inaccurate  in 
their  subdivision.  On  actual  recent  survey,  it  has  been  found  that  no 
one  lot  agrees  with  the  diagram  on  record.  The  lines  dividing  the  lots, 
instead  of  running  perpendicularly  according  to  the  diagram,  actually  run 
diagonally,  the  effect  of  which  is  necessarily  to  displace  the  whole  of  the 
lots,  upwards  of  300  in  number,  from  their  true  position.  The  lines  di- 
viding the  ranges  are  so  irregular  as  to  give  to  some  lots  two  and  a  half 
times  tho  contents  of  others,  though  they  are  all  laid  down  in  the  diograni 
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of  ad  cq-ml  oxtont  ;  thoro  nre  lakes  also  which  occupy  nearly  Iho  wl)ol<^ 
of'somo  lots  thai  aro  onlirnly  omiltod.  I  liavn  hoard  complaints  of  a  si- 
niilar  naturn  respnctinu  thn  towi:«lii|i  of  Gronvilie.  I  have  no  roasoii  for 
Holieving  thnt  the  Hurvoyt  of  oliinr  lownNJiijm  are  moro  accurato 
than  thoiio  oi  Shoil'urd  and  Orford,  olhor  tiiaii  that  in  Numo  porta  of  the 
country  the  sumo  caunoti  of  error  may  not  have  o.xislod,  wholiier  phyajoal 
causes  such  us  that  of  inagiietic  attraction,  where  tliorn  really  waa  a  sur- 
vey, or,  in  rnsos  where  tliore  was  no  actual  survey,  tlio  negli|;eiice  of  the 
Burvnyor.  The  innccnracy  of  which  I  havo  Rpoken  is  confuiod  to  that 
pnrt  of  llio  provinco  wiiich  is  divided  into  townships.  Thoro  aro  109 
townships  of  about  100  equnrc  miles  each,  inoluJing  oil  the  land  which 
hnt  been  dispoHud  of  hy  tiin  liriUiih  govern iniMit,  except  the  seigniories 
which  woro  t'recled  by  liut  {jovornmnnt  shortly  ofter  tiio  coiujuest.  Si. 
miliir  dinicultirs  to  those  which  might  arise  in  sotting  a  qaesiion  of 
title  hotweon  the  Crown  and  an  nlloaod  squrtlter,  arising  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  townsliipsiirvoys,  would  extend  to  all  grants  and  sales  by 
tho  Crown,  and  nUo  to  all  questions  of  title  between  persons  claiming  to 
have  a  grant,  or  to  havo  purchased  from  tho  Crown,  and  alleged  squatters 
/in  tho  land  nssnrted  to  bo  theirs,  and  moro  or  less  to  ail  cases  in  which 
different  persons  siiould  cliiiiu  to  have  received  or  purchased  liie  samo 
piece  of  land  from  the  Crown.  It  is  a  general  observation  that  this  state 
of  tho  Crown  surveys  must  provo  a  source  of  interminable  litigation 
horoaflorj  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  crises  may  arise  of  double' 
grants  of  the  samo  land  under  difT  rent  designations,  arising  from  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  surveys.  None  of  such  cases  have  come  before  mo 
in  an  official  shape,  but  I  approhond  that  questions  of  that  nature  aro 
waiting  in  great  numbers  until  lands  shall  have  become  more  valuable, 
when  the  ('rown  will  be  called  in  upon  every  occasion  to  defend  its  own 
grant,  and,  considering  tho  stalo  of  tho  surveys,  will  be  without  the 
mnans  of  such  defence,  unless  measures  to  prevent  the  evil  should  be 
adopted  before  its  occurrence.  In  common  with  every  person  who  has 
over  reflected  on  the  subject,  I  consider  this  a  subject  of  very  high  im- 
portance, and  demanding  the  immediate  attention  of  government."  Mr. 
Daly,  the  secretary  of  tho  province,  says: — '•  An  accurate  survey  of  tho 
whole  of  the  ungrantod  lands  in  the  province  I  believe  to  be  extremely 
desirable  and  necessary  to  quiet  doubts  that  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  new  settlers  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  boundaries."  Mr.  Pa. 
trick  Daly,  commissioned  surveyor  of  the  provinco,  gives  the  following 
ovideneo  : 

"  You  aro  just  come  to  Quebec  to  make  a  representation  as  to  ihe  state  of  the 
township  of  Durham? — 1  urn. 

"  What  is  tho  point  which  you  wish  to  ascertain  ?— Whether  I  can  have  author- 
ty  to  establish  a  new  line  between  the  6th  and  7th  ranges  of  the  township  of 
Durham. 

"  What  would  bo  tho  consequence  of  such  a  change  ? — In  consequence  of  a  part 
of  the  old  ranE;elino  being  found  incorrect  to  the  extent  of  60  perches,  whereby 
the  7th  would  lose  about  one-fifth  of  its  dimensions,  and  the  same  amount  would 
be  improperly  added  to  the  6ih,  the  change  I  wish  to  make  would  set  this  right. 

"  How  did  you  discover  that  the  line  was  incorrect  ? — In  consequence  of  having 
been  employed  by  Captain  Ployart,  of  Durham,  to  run  the  side  lines  of  lot  No.  1."), 
in  the  sixth  range,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  his  property,  he  being  the 
proprietor  of  that  lot,  I  discovered  that  the  lino  was  incorrect,  as  I  have  described 
already ;  and  1  cannot  proceed  to  rectify  the  error  without  authority  from  the 
governor,'  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  we  havo  not  any  laws  in 
the  province  to  enable  me  to  make  a  new  range-line,  as  the  old  range-line  is  not  to 
be  found,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  which  is  in  the  wrong  place,  as  I 
have  described. 

"  Would  tho  now  line  have  the  efToct  of  taking  away  land,  in  actual  possession, 
from  any  person,  and  giving;  it  to  another  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  tho  other  range-lines  in  this  township  are  correct  or  in- 
correct ? — Some  are  correct,  but  they  are  generally  incorrect ;  my  attention,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  particularly  called  to  them. 

"  Are  not  the  proprietors  of^the  other  lots  which  are  incorrect  anxious  to  have 
the  limits  of  their  property  settled  ?— Yes,  very  anxious ;  more  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  tho  third  range,  about  one  quarter  of  whose  property  is  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  second  range,  through  the  means  of  an  erroneous  old  range 
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line,  oa  has  been  provo J  by  various  subsa^uent  surveys  duly  .sworn  to.  I  am  re  • 
queitetl  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  ranee  to  take  steps  to  obtain  a  new 
range-line. 

"nave  they  ever  applied  before  for  this  rectification  of  the  survey  7— Yes ;  they 
applied  to  the  surveyor  general's  department,  by  a  statement  made  by  me,  and 
now  in  the  surveyor-general's  office ;  but  the  answer  was  that  there  was  no  law 
in  the  province  to  authorise  the  changing  of  a  range-line,  however  incorrect, 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
"  Then  all  parties  did  not  concur  in  tliu  case  ? — No,  they  did  not. 
"  Why  not  7 — Because  many  of  those  who  improperly  gained  by  the  error  wish- 
oi  to  retain  what  rightly  belonged  to  their  neighbour. 

"  As  the  former  application  was  fruitless  upon  what  ground  do  you  now  pro- 
ceed 7 — Upon  the  confidence  that  as  Lord  Durham  has  greater  powers  than  other 
governors,  he  may  be  pleased  to  consider  this  great  loss  of  property  to  the  people, 
and  give  orders  to  correct  the  evil. 
**  Are  you  acquainted  with  other  townships  ? — Yes. 

"  iXave  you  found  the  surveys  of  them  generally  correct  or  incorrect  7  I  have 
found  the  surveys  of  the  township  of  Windsor  as  incorrect,  or  even  more  so, 
than  that  of  the  towhship  of  Durham,  which  can  be  proved  t^  the  most  reliable 
testimony.  Generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  township  of  Wickham,  I  have 
found  them  quite  incorrect.  I  speak  only  from  my  personal  experience,  and  not 
from  what  I  have  heard." 

Mr.  Sewell,  recently  chief-justice  of  the  province,  says : — 

"I  have  known  many  defects  in  the  surveys,  which  have  appeared  in  many 
cases  before  me,  and  am  apprehensive  that  they  are  very  numerous.  I  can  only 
state,  from  my  own  opinion,  two  remedies  by  which  these  defects  may  be  in  some 
degree  remedied .  :he  one  is  by  running  anew  the  outline  of  the  several  town- 
ships; the  other,  on  act  to  give  quiet  possession,  such  as  has  been  heretofore 
passed  in  other  provinces.  I  am  afraid  tnat  running  the  outlines  of  the  townships 
would  not  be  oi  any  great  benefit  beyond  exposing  the  errors." 

jjf  r;  Kerr  says : — 

"It  is  generally  understood  that  the  surveys  in  many  of  the  various  townships 
are  very  inaccurate;  and  many  of  the  surveys  have  been  found  to  be  so.  I  had  in 
my  hand  the  other  day  a  patent  for  four  lots  in  the  township  of  Inverness,  three 
of  which  did  not  exist,  granted  to  a  captain  Skinner.  Three  of  the  lots  were  de- 
cided not  t3  be  iu  existence ;  and  I  received  compensation  for  them  in  another 
township.  A  great  error  was  discovered  in  the  original  survey  of  the  township 
of  Leeds.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  surveys  is  quite  a  matter  of  certainty.  I  could 
cite  a  number  of  townships,  Milton,  Upton,  Orford,  Shcflford.  &c.,  where  the  in- 
accuracy has  been  ascertained.  Inconvenience  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  sur- 
veys has  been  felt ;  but  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  so  seriously.  As  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  advances,  and  land  acquires  a  greater  value,  great  inconven- 
ience must  arise  in  the  shape  of  endless  questions  of  title :  and  of  this  many  peo 
pie  are  so  well  aware,  that  they  refuse  to  sell  with  a  guarantee  of  title." 

I  may  add,  generally,  that  I  found  the  surveying  department  in  Lpwer 
Canada  so  thoroughly  inefficient  In  its  constitution,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  valuable  improvement ;  and  that  I  therefore  abstained  from  interfer- 
ing with  it,  trusting  that  the  whole  future  management  of  the  public 
lands  would  be  placed  on  a  new  footing,  calculated  to  remedy  this,  as 
well  oa  all  the  other  evils  of  the  present  system. 

Another  of  those  evils  requires  some  notice  here.  In  the  United 
States  the  title  to  land  purchased  of  the  government  is  obtained  imme- 
diately  and  securely  on  payment  of  the  purcbase.money.  In  all  theBri- 
tlsb  colonies  there  is  more  or  less  of  useless  formality  and  consequent  de- 
lay  in  procuring  a  complete  title  to  land  which  has  been  paid  for. 

Dr.  Baldwin,  speaking  of  Upper  Canada,  says  :— 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  more  constant  subject  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  individuds  against  the  government,  than  the  delays  of  ofKee,  especially  in 
connection  with  Iand-£[ranting.  It  frequently  happened  to  myself,  and  I  believe 
to  others  also,  that  during  the  time  when  free  grants  of  land,  of  small  omonnt,were 
made  to  actual  settlers,  persons  who  had  spent  their  money  in  waiting  for  the  com- 
plethm  of  the  grant  have  applied  to  me  for  employmunt  while  the  patent  was  being 
perfected,  ana  I  have  furnished  it  fur  a  short  time.  The  most  striking  instance 
that  occurred  in  my  knowledge,  in  which  an  individual  was  iiyured  by  the  delay 
to  which  he  was  exposed  iti  this  respect,  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Burns, 
who,  in  8ir  Peregime  Maitland's  time,  having  fallen  in  debt  to  some  pers.<its  whom 
,he  had  eiBplo)£r< .  was  pressed  by  them  for  the  money.  At  this  time,  a  patent  was 
ki  progress  through  ine  offices  for  him.  He  applied  to  bis  creditors  to  give  him  time 
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till  his  patent  waa  completed,  which  would  enable  lum  to  raise  money  to  pay  them. 
The  creditun  were  willing,  and  waited  for  aome  time,  but  at  last  became  inipa- 
ttenti  and  they  arreatod  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  prison.  The  patent 
had  passed  through  the  offices,  but  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  prison  a  fort- 
night, while  the  patent  was  sent  over  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature,  at  hia  re- 
sidence near  the  Falls  of  Niagara." 

A  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  has  greatly  mitigated 
this  evil,  which  however  remains  in  full  force  in  Lower  Canada.— Mr. 
Kerr  says : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  purchaser  has  paid  the  last  instalment,  he  is  referred  to  the 
Crown  Lands  officer,  to  whom  the  payment  is  made,  for  patent  to  the  Surveyor- 
General  for  the  necessary  specification.  Then  the  specihcation,  with  reference, 
is  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands.  These  documents  are  next  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Governor  or  Civil  Secretary,  who  dirocts  the  Provincial 
Secretary  tu  engross  the  patent.  The  fees  are  then  levied,  and,  upon  the  payment 
of  the  fees,  the  Provincial  Secretary  engrosses.  On  engrossment  being  made,  the 
Governor  signs  the  patent,  and  the  great  seal  of  the  province  is  attaclicd  to  it. — 
The  signature  is  procured  by  the  Provincial  Secretary.  The  patent  is  then  sent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  to  be  audited.  At  present  one  of  tiieCom- 
missioners  audits  :  this  used  to  be  done  by  the  auditor,  but  the  office  of  auditor 
has  been  abolished.  When  the  audit  is  made,  the  title  is  said  to  be  periected. — 
The  effect  of  having  to  refer  to  so  many  persons  has  been  the  total  loss  of  many 
references,  and  the  papers  connected  with  them,  in  one  or  other  of  the  ofHces. — 
There  have  been  cases  in  which  I  was  referred  three  times  for  the  same  patent, 
all  the  papers  having  been  lost  twice  successively.  In  some  cases  the  papers  are 
found  again,but  at  too  late  a  perioo  to  be  available.  The  shortest  time  withm  which 
I  have  known  a  title  to  be  perfected  is  about  six  weeks,  and  the  longest  about 
eight  years.  More  than  ordmary  diligence  was  used  in  the  case  of  six  weeks.  I 
obtained  an  order  from  the  Governor  for  a  special  reference  for  my  patent  to  take 
priority  of  all  others  then  in  the  office.  The  average  period  required  for  comple- 
ting a  title,  after  the  purchase  has  been  completed  by  the  payment  of  the  whole  of 
the  purchase-money,  is  full  fifteen  months.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  prc^nntS'ystem 
is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  that  no  extensive 
measure  for  that  purpose  can  work  well,  unless  the  mode  of  obtaii  ing  title  after 
purchase  be  rendered  much  more  simple.  Immediate  dispatch  witti  title  is  what 
IS  required  to  encourage  purchasers,  and  prevent  uncertainty  and  discontent.  I 
have  been  directed  by  purchasers  to  apply  for  the  return  of  their  purchase  money 
from  the  Crown,  because  of  the  delay  which  has  occurred.  The  present  system 
is  so  profitable  to  agents,  that,  speaking  as  an  agent,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
abolisned.  Oneoi  the  inconveniences  to  the  public  is  the  necessity  of  employing 
agents  acquainted  with  the  labyrinths  through  whicli  each  reference  has  to  pass." 

The  results  of  this  general  mismanagement  are  thus  illustrated  by  the 
chief  agent  for  emigrants  in  Upper  Canada : — 

"  The  principal  evils  to  which  settlers  in  a  new  township  are  subject  result  from 
the  scantiness  of  population.  A  township  contains  80,000  acres  of  land ;  one-sev- 
enth is  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  one-seventh  for  the  Crown ;  consequently  five- 
sevenths  remain  tor  the  disposal  of  government,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  tak- 
en up  by  grants  to  U.  £.  loyalists ,  militiamen,  officers,  and  others  ;  the  far  greater 
part  of  these  grants  remain  in  an  unimproved  state.  These  blocks  of  wild  land 
place  the  actual  settler  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition;  bo  can  hardly  expect, 
duruig  his  lifetime,  to  see  his  neighbourhood  contain  a  population  sufficiently 
dense  to  support  mills,  schools,  post-offices, places  of  worship,  markel^^,  or  shops; 
and  without  these  civilization  retrogrades,  iloads  under  such  circumstances  can 
neither  be  opened  by  the  settlers,  nor  kept  in  proper  repair,  even  if  made  by  the 
government.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  want  of  roads  is  very  great,  and  is 
best  illustrated  by  an  instance  which  came  under  my  own  observation  in  1834.  1 
met  a  settler  from  the  township  of  Warwick,  on  the  Carodoo  Plains,  returning 
from  the  grist-rnill  at  Westminster  with  the  flour  and  bran  of  thirteen  bushels  of 
wheat.  He  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  attached  to  his  waggon,  and  had 
been  absent  nine  days,  and  did  not  expect  to  reach  home  until  the  following  even- 
ing. Light  as  his  loaa  was,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  to  unload  wholly  or  in 
part  several  times,  and  after  driving  his  waggon  through  the  swamps,  to  pick 
out  a  road  through  the  woods  where  the  swamps  or  gullies  were  fordable,  and  to 
carry  the  bags  on  his  back  and  replace  them  in  the  waggon.  Supposing  the  ser- 
vices of  the  man  and  his  team  to  be  worth  two  dollars  per  day,  the  expense  of 
transport  would  be  twenty  dollars.  As  the  freight  of  wheat  from  Toronto  to  Li- 
verpool (England)  is  rather  less  than  2s  6d  per  bushel,  it  tbllows  that  a  person 
living  in  this  city  could  get  the  same  wheat  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey, 
and  the  flour  ana  bran  returned  to  him,  at  a  much  less  expense  tha.  he  could 
transport  illrom  the  rear 'jf  Warwick  to  Westminster  and  back— a  distance  loss 
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than  ninety  miles.  Since  1834  a  gri8t-mill  has  been  built  in  Adelaide,  the  ad- 
joining  townihip,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Warwick  settlers  {  but  the 
people  in  nany  parts  of  the  province  utiil  sufTer  great  inconvenience  from  the 
same  cause." 

Mr.  Rankin,  deputy  land-surveyor,  says  : — 

"  The  system  of  making  large  trants  to  individuals  who  had  no  intention  of 
settling  them,  has  tended  to  retard  Hie  prosperity  of  the  colony,  by  separating  the. 
actual  settlers,  and  rendering  it  so  much  more  dillicult,  and  m  some  cases  impussi- 
ble.to  make  the  necessary  roads.  It  has  also  made  the  markets  more  distant  and  more 
precarious.  To  such  an  extent  have  these  difficulties  been  experienced  as  to  oc- 
casion the  abandonment  of  settlements  which  had  been  formed.  I  may  mention, 
as  an  instance  of  this,  the  Township  Kama,  where,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  the 
settlers  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  improvements.  In  the  Township  of  St. 
Vincent,  almost  all  the  most  valuable  settlers  have  left  their  forms  from  the  same 
cause.  There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which,  though  the  settlement 
has  nut  been  altogether  abandoned,  the  most  valuable  settlers,  after  unavailing 
struggles  of  several  years  with  the  difficulties  which  I  have  described,  have  lel't 
their  farms." 

This  witness,  who  was  for  ten  years  employed  by  the  government  as 
deputy  surveyor  in  the  western  district,  which  I  have  before  described  oa 
the  finest  grain  country  in  North  America,  states  that  *•  nino.tonths  of 
the  land  granted  by  the  Crown  in  that  district  are  still  in  a  state  of  wiU 
derness."  For  illustration  of  the  same  kind  as  respects  Lower  Canada, 
I  would  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  lands,  Mr. 
Kerr,  the  deputy  postmastor.genora:,  Mr.  Russell,  xMojor  Head,  Mr. 
Keough,  the  chief  justice,  and  Mr.  Lemesurier. 

Mr  Kerr  saya : — 

"  The  main  obstacle  to  the  speedy  settlement  ond  cultivation  of  all  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  the  Province  is  private  land  remaining  wild ;  inaiimuoh  as  the  land  of 
the  Crown  is  open  to  purchase,  which  is  not  generally  the  case  with  that  of  private 
individuals,  excepting  at  too  exorbitant  a  price.  So  injurious  is  the  exiHtence  of  this 
quantity  of  wild  land,  in  the  midst  or  in  neighbourhood  of  a  settlement,  that,  nu- 
merous cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  settler,  after  several  years'  residence  upon 
his  property,  and  having  expended  in  labour  from  £20  to  £50  in  clearing  part  of 
it,  and  building  his  house,  has  been  driven  to  abandon  the  farm,  and  to  sell  it  tor  one - 
third  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  sum  that  he  had  expended  upon  it,  1  have  myself  bought 
farms  which  have  been  abandoned  in  this  way  lor  the  merest  trifle.  One,  I  re- 
coUt^ct  now,  consisted  of  100  acres,  in  the  township  of  Kingsey,  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  with  rather  more  than  20  acres  cleared,  and  e  good 
house  and  outhouses  erected  upon  it,  for  which  I  paid  under  .£30.  I  could  give 
very  many  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  where  I  have  either  purchased  myself,  or 
have  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  evils  resulting  from  profuse 
grants  of  land  is  to  be  found  iu  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  island  (about  1.400,000  acres)  was  alienated  in  one  day,  in 
very  large  grants,  chiefly  to  absentees,  and  upon  conditions  which  have 
been  wholly  disregarded.  The  extreme  improvidence  which  dictnted  these 
grants  is  obvious  ;  the  neglect  of  the  government  as  to  enforcing  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant,  in  spite  of  the  constant  efforts  of  the  people  and  the  Lo- 
gislature  to  force  upon  its  attentiou  the  evils  under  which  they  laboured, 
is  not  less  so.  The  great  bulk  of  the  island  is  still  possessed  by  absentees, 
who  hold  it  SB  a  sort  of  reversionary  interest,  which  requires  no  present 
attention,  but  may  become  valuable  some  day  or  other  through  the  grow, 
ing  wants  of  the  mhabitants.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  are 
subjected  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  nay  to  the  most  serious  injury, 
from  the  state  of  property  in  land.  The  absent  proprietors  neither  im- 
prove  the  land,  nor  will  let  others  improve  it.  They  retain  the  land,  and 
keep  it  in  a  state  of  wilderness.  I  have,  in  another  place,  adverted  to  the 
remedy  proposed,  and  the  causes  which  have  long  retarded  its  adoption. 
The  feelings  of  the  colonists  on  the  subject  are  fully  expressed  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lelaoheur,  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Hodgson,  and  the  Go. 
vernor,  Sir  Chas.  Fitzroy.  I  may  add,  that  their  testimony  was  con. 
firmed  by  that  of  the  delegates  from  the  island,  who  visited  me  at  Que. 
beo. 

Jn  the  above  enumeration  of  facts,  I  do  not  profesB  to  have  exhausted 


llie  long  catalogue  of  evils  and  abuses  which  wore  brought  to  my  noliuc. 
But  I  have  statiid  enough,  I  trust,  to  establish  tiiu  position  with  whicii  I 
hat  out — that  the  disposal  of  public  lands  in  u  new  country  has  more  in> 
lluonco  on  the  prosperity  of  tlie  people  than  any  other  branch  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  further,  to  ninke  ic  evident  that  tfie  still  existing  evils  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  mismanogomont  in  this  department,  are  so  great 
and  general  as  to  require  a  comprviionsivo  and  (ffuctual  remedy,  applied 
to  all  the  colonics,  before  any  merely  political  reform  can  bo  expouied  to 
work  well. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  tubjoct,  which,  though  intimately  connected 
will)  the  colonisation  and  im[irovement  of  the  provinces,  must  yet  be 
considered  separately  ;  tor  it  is  one  in  which  not  the  colonial  population 
only,  hut  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  a  deep  and  immcdiato 
interest.  I  allude  to  the  maniier  in  which  the  emigration  of  the  poorer 
classes  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  IMoriii  American  colonics 
has  hitherto  been  conducted. 

Aboitt  nine  years  ago,  measures  wore  for  the  first  time  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  emigrants  arriving  ut  Quebec  by  sea.  Tha  numbor 
during  these  nine  years  has  been  263,089  ;  and  there  have  been  as  many 
in  one  year  (1832)  as  51,746.  In  the  year  before,  the  number  was  50,254  ; 
in  1833.  21,752;  in  1834.  30,935;  in  183.'i,  12,527;  in  1836.  27,728  ;  in 
1837,  22.500;  and  in  1838,  only  4,992.  The  great  diminution  in  1838 
was  occasioui-d  solely,  I  beliove,  by  the  vague  tears  outcrtained  in  thia 
country  of  danger  presented  by  the  distracted  state  of  the  colonies.  I 
am  truly  surprised,  however,  that  emigration  ot  the  poorer  classes  to  tho 
Canadas  did  not  almost  entirely  ceoso  some  lew  years  ago,  and  that  this 
would  have  been  tho  case,  if  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  state  had  been 
generally  known  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  rational 
doubt. 

Dr.  Morrin,  a  gentleman  of  high  professional  and  personal  characlcr, 
inspecting  physician  of  tiie  port  of  Quebec,  and  commibsioncr  ot  tho  Ma- 
rino and  Emigrant  Hospital,  says  : — 

"I  am  almost  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  the  state  in  which  the  emigrants 
frequently  arrived ;  wiih  a  few  exceptions  the  state  of  the  ships  «as  quite  abom- 
inable; so  much  so,  that  the  harbour-muster's  boamien  had  no  difliculty,  ai  the 
distance  of  gun-shot,  either  when  the  wind  was  favourable  or  in  a  dead  calm,  ia 
distinguishing  by  the  odour  alone  a  crowded  emigrant  ship.  I  have  known  as  ma- 
ny as  from  30  to  40  deaths  to  havo  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  from  ty- 
phus lever  on  board  of  a  ship  containing  from  500  to  600  passenscrs;  and  within 
six  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  some  vessels,  and  the  landing  of  the  passengers  at 
Quebec,  the  hospital  has  received  upwards  of  a  hundred  patients  ut  different 
times  from  amon^  them.  On  one  occasion  I  have  known  nearly  400  patients  at 
one  time  in  the  Lrnigrant  Hospital  of  Quebec,  for  vvbum  their  was  no  sufficient  ac- 
commodation ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  some  shelter,  Or  Puinchaud, 
thj  then  attending  physician,  with  the  aid  of  other  physicians,  incurred  a  personal 
debt  to  the  Quebec  Hank  to  a  considerable  amount,  which,  however,  was  after- 
wards paid  by  the  provincial  legislature."  .  .  .  .  "  'J'he  mortality  was  consi!- 
erable  among  tho  emigrants  at  that  time,  and  was  attended  with  most  disastrous 
consequences  ;  children  being  left  without  protection,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  casual  charity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  As  to  those  who  were  not  sick 
on  arriving,  1  have  to  say  thftt  they  were  generally  forcibly  landed  by  the  masters 
of  vessels,  without  a  shilling  in  their  pockets  to  procure  them  a  night's  lodging, 
and  very  few  of  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence  for  more  than  a  very  short 
period.  They  commonly  established  themselves  along  the  wharfs  and  at  the  dif- 
ferent landing  places,  crowdmg  into  any  place  of  shelter  they  could  obtain,  where 
they  subsisted  principally  upon  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants.  For  six  weeks  at 
a  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  emigrant  ship  season,  I  have  known  the 
shores  of  the  river  along  Quebec,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  crowded  with  these 
unfortunate  people,  the  places  of  those  who  might  have  moved  off  being  constant- 
ly supplied  by  fresh  arrivals,  and  there  being  duily  drafts  of  from  10  to  30  taken 
to  the  hospital  with  infectious  disease.  The  consequence  was  its  spread  among 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  districts  in  which  these  unfortunate 
creatures  had  established  themselves.  Those  who  were  not  absolutely  without 
money  g9t  into  low  taverns  and  boardmi;  houses  and  cellars,  where  they  congre- 
gated in  immense  numbers,  and  where  their  state  was  not  any  better  than  it  had 
been  on  board  ship.  This  state  of  things  existed  within  my  knowledge  iruni  18'-^t3 
to  183i,  and  probably  for  some  years  previously. " 
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Dr.  Morrin'a  leatimony  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dr.  Skey,  deputy  in> 
Spector-genaral  of  hospitals,  and  president  of  the  Quebec  Emigrants' 
society.    He  says  : — 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  emigrants  in  the  river,  a  creot  number  of  sick  have  land* 
ed.  A  regular  importation  of  contagious  diseases  into  this  country  has  annually 
taken  place ;  that  disease  originated  on  boart)  ship,  and  was  occasionedi  I  should 
sayi  by  bad  management,  in  consequence  of  the  ships  being  ill  lound,  ill-provis- 
ioned, overcrowaed,  and  ill-ventilated.  I  should  say  that  the  mortality  during 
the  voyage  has  been  dreadful ;  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1834,  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  taking  alarm  at  the  number  of  shipwrecks,  at  the  mortality  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  the  fatal  diseases  which  accumulated  at:  the  Quarantine  Establish- 
ment at  Grosse  Isle  and  the  Emigrant  Hospital  of  this  city,  involving  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Quebec  in  the  calamity,  called  upon  the  Emigrants'  Society  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and  make  representations  to  the  gavernment  thereon." 
The  circumstances  described  took  place  under  the  operation  of  the  act  9th  Geo. 
IV.,  commonly  called  the  Passengers'  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1825,  repealed  in 
1827,  and  re-enacted  in  1828.  In  1833,  an  amended  Passengers'  Act  was  passed, 
the  main  features  of  which,  so  fur  as  they  differed  from  the  former  act,  are  stated 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Quebec  Emigrants'  Society.  Mr.  Jessopp,  collec- 
tor of  Customs  at  the  Port  of  Quebec,  speaking  of  emigration  under  the  last  act, 
says,  "  it  very  oAen  happens  that  poorer  emigrants  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  pro- 
visions for  the  voyage ;  that  they  should  have  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  might  be 
enforced  underthe  act,  which  authorises  the  inspection  of  provisions  by  the  out- 
port  agent  for  emigrants.  Many  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  m  which, 
from  insufficiency  of  provisions,  emigrants  have  been  thrown  upon  the  humanity 
of  the  captain,  or  the  charity  of  their  fellow  passengers.  It  will  appear,  also, 
from  the  fact  that  many  vessels  have  more  emigrant  passengers  than  the  number 
allowed  by  law,  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  at  the  outport  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  as  to  the  proportions  between  the  numben  and  the  tonnage. 
Such  instances  have  not  occurred  this  season  (183S),  emigration  having  almost 
ceased,  in  consequence,  I  presume,  of  the  political  state  of  the  province  ;  but, 
last  year,  there  were  several  instances  in  which  prosecution  took  place.  Vessels 
are  chartered  tor  emigration  by  persons  whose  sole  object  is  to  make  money ,and  who 
make  a  trade  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This  applies  particularly  to  vessels 
coming  from  Ireland.  We  have  found,  in  very  many  instances,  that  in  Vessels 
chartered  in  this  way  the  number  was  greater  than  allowed  by  law ;  and  the  cap- 
tains have  declared,  that  the  extra  numbers  smuggled  themselves ,  or  were  smug- 
gled on  board,  and  were  only  discovered  after  the  vessel  was  several  days  at  sea. 
This  might  be  prevented  by  a  stricter  examination  of  the  vessel.  The  Imperial 
Act  requires  that  the  names,  ages,  sex,  and  occupation  of  each  passenger  should 
be  entered  in  a  list,  certified  by  the  customs'  officer  at  the  outport,  and  delivered 
by  the  captain  with  the  ship's  papers  to  the  officers  of  the  customs  here.  Lists, 
purporting  to  be  correct,  are  always  delivered  to  the  tide-surveyor,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  muster  the  passengers  and  compare  them  with  the  list ;  and  this  list,  in  many 
instances,  is  wholly  incorrect  as  to  names  and  ages,"  .  .  .  The  object  of  the 
falsification  of  the  ages  is  to  defraud  the  revenue  by  evading  the  tax  upon  cmi- 
srants  .  .  .  "  1^10  falsification  of  names  produc^ .  no  inconvenience ;  and  I 
nave  only  referred  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  careless  manner  in  which 
the  system  is  worked  by  the  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom."  But  Dr.  Poole, 
inspecting  physician  of  the  Quarantine  Station  at  Grosse  Isle,  further  explains  the 
fraud,  saying,  "  These  falsifications  are,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  emi- 
grant tax,  which  is  levied  in  proportion  to  age,  and  the  common  fraud  is  to  under 
state  the  age;  and,  secondly,  ibr  the  purpos  a  of  carrying  more  passengers  than 
the  law  allows,  by  counting  grown  persons  as  children,  of  which  last,  the  law  al- 
lows a  larger  proportion  to  tonnage  than  of  grown  persons.  The  fraud  is  very 
common,  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  arises  manifestly  from  want  of  inspection 
at  home." 

From  this  and  other  evidence,  it  will  appear  that  the  Amended  Fassen- 
gers'  Act  alone,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  administered,  would  have  afford- 
ded  no  efficient  remedy  o(  tl  e  dreadful  evils  described  by  Dr.  Morrin  and 
Dr.  Skey.  Those  evils  have,  however  been  greatly  mitigated  by  two 
measures  of  the  provincial  government :  first,  the  ajpplication  of  a  tax 
upon  passengers  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to  providing  shelter,  med. 
ical  attendance,  and  the  means  of  further  transport  to  destitute 
emigrants;  secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  quarantine  station  at 
Grosse  Isle,  a  desert  island  some  miles  below  Quebec,  where  all  vessela 
arriving  with  cases  of  contagious  disease  are  detained ;  the  diseased 
persona  are  removed  to  an  hospital  and  emigrants  not  affected  with 
disease  are  landed,  and  subjected  to  some  discipline  fur  the  purpose  of 
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cloanlinots,  tlio  ship  also  boini;  cloaned  wliile  tliey  remained  on  shore. 
By  these  arrangements,  the  nooumulation  of  wretched  paupers  at  Quoboc, 
and  the  spread  of  contagious  disease,  are  prevented.  An  arrangement, 
made  only  in  1837,  whereby  the  quarantine  physician  at  Gross  Isle 
deoides  whether  or  not  an  emigrant  ship  shall  be  detained  there  or  proceed 
on  its  voyage,  has,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Poole,  '*  operated  as  a  pre« 
roiura  to  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  tha  captain,  and  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  comfort  of  the  emigrants." 

I  cordially  rejoice  in  these  improvements,  but  would  observe  that  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  good  has  bona  accomplished  indicates  the 
greatness  of  the  evil  that  romaine.  Ihe  necessity  of  a  quarantine 
establishment  for  preventing  the  importation  of  contagious  disease  from 
Britain  to  her  eolonius,  as  if  the  emigrants  had  departed  from  one  of  these 
eastern  countries  which  are  the  home  of  the  plague,  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
either  that  our  very  system  of  emigration  is  most  defective,  or  that  it  is 
most  carelessly  administered. 

It  is,  I  know,  contended  in  this  country  that,  though  great  defects 
existed  formerly,  present  arrangements  are  very  different  and  no  longer 
objectionable.  For  example,  in  the  port  of  the  attent.general  for  emigra- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  bo 
printed  14th  May,  1839,  it  is  stated,  with  reference  to  that  emigration 
to  the  Canadas,  before  the  year  1832,  which  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Morrin  and  Dr.  Skey,  eye-witnesses  of  the  miseries  and  calamities  that 
took  place,  that  •*  these  great  multitudes  had  gone  out  by  their  own 
means,  and  disposed  of  themselves  through  their  own  efforts,  without 
any  serious  or  lasting  inconvenience."  .  .  .  '*  A  practice."  it  is 
added,  '*  which  appeared  to  thrive  so  well  spontaneously."  The  same 
report  states,  with  reference  to  the  present  operation  of  the  Passengets' 
Act,  and  the  officers  employed  by  the  Colonial  Department  to  superintend 
its  execution,  that  **  their  duty  is  to  give  easa  and  security  to  the  resort  to 
the  colonies.and  to  promote  the  observance  of  tiie  salutary  provisions  of  tho 
Passengers'  Act.  In  all  that  relates  to  emigration  they  constitute,  as  it 
were,  in  every  port  the  appointed  poor  man's  friend.  They  take  notice 
whether  the  ship  offered  for  his  conveyance  is  safe,  and  tit  for  its  pur. 
pose ;  they  see  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  provisions  on  board  ;  they  pro- 
hibit over-crowding ;  and  they  make  every  effort  to  avert  or  to  frustate 
those  numerous  and  heartless  frauds  which  are  but  too  constantly 
attempted  at  the  moment  of  departure  upon  the  humbler  classes  of 
emigrants."  "  Every  effort."  adds  the  reporter,  speaking  of  emigrants  to 
Morlh  America,  "  is  made  for  the  ease  and  safety  of  their  intransit" 

At  Quebec,  at  least,  where  are  landed  the  great  majority  of  emigrants 
to  the  North  American  oolonies,  an  opinion  prevails  which  is  greatly  at 
variance  with  the  above  representation.  Nobodv  in  the  colony  denies 
that  the  Passengers'  Act  and  the  appointment  of  agents  to  superintend 
Its  execution,  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  utterly  lawless  and 
unobserved  practices  of  former  times  ;  nor  I  should  imagine,  would  any 
one  in  this  country  object  to  such  an  approach,  however  distant,  to  the 
systematic  and  responsible  management  of  emigration,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  upon  the  government  of  late  years ;  but  that  there  is 
is  still  great  room  for  further  improvement,  as  respects  emigration  to  the 
ColoTiies  in  North  America,  as,  I  think,  established  by  Mr.  Jessopp,  and 
the  following  evidence  of  Dr.  Poole. 

Dr.  Poola  holds  an  important  office,  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  state 
that  he  has  performed  the  duties  with   great  skill  and  exemplary  dili. 

fence.  He  did  not  volunteer  the  information  which  he  has  eupplied. — 
[e  was  Bummened  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
on  Crown  Lands  and  Emigration  ;  and  it  was  in  answer  to  questions  pu^ 
to  him  that  he  said, 

"  1  have  been  attached  to  the  station  at  Grosse  Isle  for  the  lost  six  years  My 
description  applies  down  to  the  present  year.  We  had  last  year  upwards  of  22,000 
emigrants.  The  poorer  class  of  Irish,  and  the  English  paupers  sent  by  parishes, 
were,  on  the  arrival  of  vessels  in  many  instances,  entirely  without  provisions,  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  necessary  immediately  to  supply  them  with  food  from  shore; 
and  some  of  these  ships  had  already  received  fuod  and  water  from  other  vessels 
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'.villi  wliioli  tlit-y  lind  liiUin  in.  Otlirr  vessels,  wiih  the  sniiif  clam^  r><  pniiKrnnl!* 
were  not  otiiirnly  (Icstitiito,  but  lifiil  Hii(IL'roil  iniu'li  privniioii,  Croiu  li:iviiig  bnoii 
plitccd  on  uliort  nllownnee.  Tliia  dogtilution.  or  sliorinRsa  of  provisioiiH,  roiii- 
bined  vviili  dirt  and  bud  vontilntion,  had  invariably  produced  fbvers  of  a  conta- 
gious character,  and  occaNiuned  somodpaths  on  the  passage  ;  and  from  niicii  vp«- 
Rels  numbers,  varying  from  twenty  to  iiiiioty  each  vessel,  had  been  admitted  to 
iiospital  with  rontiif^ioiis  fevers  imnipdiuttdy  on  their  arrival.  1  attribnt<>  tiie 
whole  evil  to  defePtiv6artnni|{oniants  ;  for  instarice,  parish  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land receive  raiions  of  biscuit  and  hoof,  or  porii,oiicn  ol'bad  qiiuliiy  (oi  this  lam, 
uvviiro  from  personal  iii.spcctioiO  ;  ihpy  are  incapablo  from  seu-.sickiioas,  of  using 
this  solid  (bod  nt  the  boijinnin;;  nf  ttio  pn^saijo,  when,  froui  want  of  small  ntorcs, 
such  aa  tea,  sugar,  eofF-e,  Ocitnip:il,  and  flour,  thoy  full  into  a  state  of  debiliiy  and 
low  spirits,  by  which  they  nro  iiipn()acitnted  from  the  exertion.i  requirod  for 
cleanliness  and  o.xnreisp.  and  also  indisposed  to  solid  f'od,  more  particularly  tho 
women  and  children  ;' and  on  their  arrival  here,  1  tind  many  coses  of  typhus 

fever  among  them."     .     • ... 

"  I  also  wish  to  mention,  as  loudly  railing  for  ronieily,  n  system  of  extortion  car- 
ried on  by  nifisters  of  vcsscHa,  chiefly  Iroin  Ireland,  whence  coino  tho  bulk  of  our 
emigrnnls.  Tho  captain  tells  emigrants  the  passage  will  bo  niailo  in  three  weeka 
or  a  month, and  ihay  need  not  lay  in  provisions  for  any  longer  period,  well  know- 
ing that  the  averas^n  passage  ig  six  weeks,  and  that  it  often  e.xtonds  to  eii;ht  or 
nine  weeks.  When  the  emigranig'  stores  are  exhausted,  the  eapmin,  who  has 
laid  in  a  stock  for  ti  e  purpose,  obliges  them  to  pay  often  as  much  as  400 per  cent, 
on  the  cost  price  for  tho  means  of  subsistence,  and  thus  robs  tho  poor  emigrant 
of  his  last  shilling.  Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrenoe,  oven  down  to  the  pre- 
sent year."     "  I'ariah  emigrants  are  ijenorally  a(   the  mercy  of 

the  captain  or  mate,  who  serve  out  the  provisions,  ami  who  freqnenily  put  emi- 
grants on  short  allowance  soon  after  their  departure.  Complains  of  short  weight 
and  bad  finality  in  the  provisions  are  frequently  made."  ....     "Tho 

captains  have  in  many  instances  told  me,  that  tho  agents  only  muster  tho  passen- 
gers on  deck,  inquire  into  the  quantity  of  provisions,  and  in  some  cases,  require 
them  them  to  bo  produced,  when,  occasionally,  the  same  bag  of  meal  or  other 
provisions  was  shown  as  belonging  to  several  persons  in  succession.  This  the 
captain  discovered  alter  sailing.  The  mere  mustering  of  the  passengers  on  deck 
without  going  below  where  the  provisions  are  kept,  is  really  no  inspection  at  all ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  passengers  are  smuggled  on  board  without  any 
provisions." "  Very  few  of  these  vessels  have  on  board  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  the  casks  being  insufficient  in  number,  and  very  many  of 
them  old  oak  casks  made  up  with  pine  heads,  which  therefore  leak,  if  they  do 
not  fall  to  pieces,  which  often  happens.  I  have  had  many  similar  cases  from  Liv- 
erpool "...  .  '•  That  part  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  height  be- 
tween decks  of  emigrant  ships  is  frequently  evaded  in  the  smaller  class  of  vessels 
by  mnans  of  a  false  deck  some  distance  below  the  beams,  bringing  the  passengers 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  damp  ballast,  pressing  them  into  the  narrow  part  of  the 
ship,  and  the  beams  taking  an  imnorfant  part  of  the  room  allotted  to  them  by  law. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  such  fittings  should  escape  observation  in  the  port  ot 
departure,  if  that  part  of  the  vessel  intended  for  emigrants  be  visited."  .  .  . 
"  There  ia  another  evil  which  tnight  be  readily  obviated  by  a  proper  selection  of 
vessels  at  home,  that  ofemployingas  emigrant  ships  vessels  that  are  scarcely  sea- 
worthy ;  and  which,  consequently,  being  unable  to  carry  sail,  make  very  long 
passages.  As  the  tonnage  of  the  best  class  of  vessels  coming  to  Canada  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  bring  all  the  emigrants  in  ony  year,  the  employment  of  these  bad 
ships  ought  not  to  be  permitted."     .  ...    "The  reports  made  tome  by 

theclassof  captains  and  surgeon  superintendents  now  bringing  passengers  are 
seldom  to  be  relied  upon.  In  illustration,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a  case  that  oc- 
curred last  year.  It  was  a  vessel  with  about  150  passengers  on  board,  from  an 
Irish  port.  Tho  captain  assured  mo  that  tiicy  had  no  sickness  on  board  ;  and  the 
surgeon  produced  a  list,  which  he  had  signed,  of  certain  slight  o'lraeots,  such  oa 
bowel  complaints  and  catarrhs,  which  had  occurred  during  the  passage,  anrl 
which  appeared  on  the  list  with  the  remdrli  '  cured  '  to  all  of  them.  On  making 
niy  usual  personal  inspection,  I  found  and  sent  to  hospital  upwards  of  forty  cases 
of  typhus  fever,  of  which  nine  were  below  in  bed.  These  nine  they  had  not  been 
able  to  get  out  of  bed.  Many  of  the  others  were  placed  against  the  bulwarks,  to 
make  a  shOiW  of  being  in  health,  with  pieces  of  bread  and  hot  potatoe  in  their 
hands.  As  there  are  many  most  respectable  captains  in  the  lumber  trade,  a  pro- 
per selection  by  the  emigrant  agents  at  home  would  prevent  this  abuse."  .  .  . 
"  '1  he  medical  superintendence  on  board  vessels  obliged  by  the  Passengers'  Act 
to  carry  a  surgeon,  is  very  defective.  The  majority  of  such  persons  called  sur- 
geons are  unlicensed  studonts  and  apprentices,  or  apothecaries'  shopmen,  without 
sufTinientmedicalknowledge  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  emigrants,  either  for  th» 
prevention  or  cure  of  diseases.  On  board  a  ship  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
preventing  disease  in  such  a  situation  is  the  first  requisite  in  a  medical  man,  and 


m  tbit  th«  medical  luperintendenu  aro  lamentably  tieflcient.  It  is  not  much  bet' 
ler  at  to  the  cure  ofdiwatea.  I  boarded  a  ihip  lout  year,  of  which  the  coptain 
and  three  MMengers,  who  had  met  with  accideitu,  had  their  limbi  bandaged  for 
auppoaed  franturei,  which,  upon  examination,  I  found  were  only  aimple  atraina 
or  bruiaas;  On  esaminins  the  captain'a  arm,  f  aaid  that  tlwn  had  been  no  frac- 
ture. Tlw  aurgeon,  ao  oalled,  replied—*  I  awure  you  the  labia  and  ibvia  are  both 
broken.*  It  hippena  tiiat  the  tiAia  wndjtbuh  are  bonaa  of  the  leg.  Thia  ia  an  ex- 
treme caae,  apparently  ;  but  itia  not  an  unfair  illnitration  of  the  ignorance  and  pi«> 
aumption  of  the  clau  of  men  appointed  to  comply  with  that  port  of  the  act  which 
ia  intended  to  provide  for  the  medical  care  otemigranta  during  the  voyaga." 

The  agent-general'a  report,  which  waa  laid  before  Parliament  laatyearr 
doM  not  even  allude  to  anothtr  feature  of  our  ayatem  of  •migration,  on 
which  I  have  yet  to  offer  aome  remarka.  However  defective  the  preaent 
arrangementa  for  the  paaaage  of  emigranta,  they  are  not  more  ao  than  the- 
meana  employed  to  provide  for  the  oomfort  and  prosperity  of  thia  clata 
•fler  their  arrival  in  the  colon  iea.  Indeed,  it  may  be  aaid  that  no  auoh 
mean*  are  in  exlatenoe.  It  will  be  aaen  from  the  wy  meagre  evidencA 
of  the  agent  for  emigranta  at  Quebec,  that  the  office  which  be  holda  i» 
next  to  uaelesa.  I  caat  no  blame  on  the  ofl^r,  but  would  only  asplain 
that  he  haa  no  powers,  nor  aearcoly  any  dutiea  to  perform.  Nearly  all 
that  ia  dona  for  the  advantage  of  poor  emigrants,  after  they  have  pasaed 
the  Lazaretto,  is  performed  by  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  Smigraata'  So< 
cietiea — benevolent  associations  of  which  I  am  bound  to  apeak  in  tho 
highest  terms  of  commendation  ;  to  which»  indeed,  we  owe  whatever  im^ 
provement  baa  taken  place  in  the  yet  unhealthy  mid.paasage,  but  whioli, 
aa  they  were  instituted  for  the  main  purpose  of  relieving  the  inhabitanti 
of  the  two  cities  from  the  miserable  spectacle  of  crowda  of  unemployed 
and  starving  emij^ranta,  so  have  their  efforts  produced  little  otl^er  good 
than  that  of  facilitating  the  progreas  of  poor  emigrant^  to  the  Uvitea 
States,  where  the  industrious  of  every  olaaa  are  alwaya  eur^  of  employ 
nent  at  good  wages.  In  the  report  on  emigration,  to  which  I  have  allu<< 
ded  before,  I  find  favourable  nnention  of  the  principle  of  entraatiog  som* 
parte  of  the  conduct  of  emigfation  rather  to  ••  otharitaUe  committees**  than 
to  "  an  ordinary  department  of  government."  From  thia  doctrine  1  feel 
bound  toexpreaa  my  entire  djsaent.  I  can  acarcely  imagine  any  obiiga. 
tion  which  it  is  more  incu^abent  on  government  to  fulnl,  thaii  (hat  of 
guarding  against  an  improper  selection  of  emigrants,  add  securing^  to 
poor  persons  disposed  to  emigrate  every  possible  £icility  and  assistance, 
from  the  monfient  of  their  intwinding  to  leave  this  country  to  that  of  theit 
comfortable  establishmeht  in  the  colony.  No  less  an  oUigation  is  Incur, 
red  by  the  government,  when,  as  is  now  the  case,  they  invi|e  poor  |^r> 
sons  to  emiigrate  by  tens  of  thousands  evtty  year.  It  wo^ild*  indeed,  bo 
very  mtsohievoua  if  the  |overnmeot  were  to  deprive  emigrants  of  s#lf, 
reliance,  by  doing  every  thing  for  them  ;  but  when  the  state  leads  great 
nunbers  of  people  into  a  stiaation  in  which  it  is  impossible  tbat  they 
should  do  well  without  assistance,  then  the  obligation  to  asskit  them  be- 
gins :  and  it  never  ends,  in  my  humble  opinion,  uvrtil  those  who  hav6 
relied  on  the  truth  and  paternal  care  of  the  gDvemment  are  ptaoad  in  a 
aitaatton  to  take  oaie  of  themselves.  Row  little  this  obtigalitOD  has  beea 
regoarded,  as  respeots  emigration  to  your  SCtuesty's  N^rtb  Amettcan  oor 
lonies,  will  be  seen  from  the  following:  evidence  :<^ 

Mr,  Buchanan,  the  chief  agei^t  for  emigrants  at  Quebec,  says :—    • 

"I  have  hod  no oommunioation  firom  the  agmit-general  of  emigration  ;"  and, 
"The  instructions  I  have  mentioned es  regulating  the  proeeedincs  of ny  ofice,  do 
not.  I  conceive,  containeny  speei6c  directions  as  to  the  di|t|eaifaave  to  perform. 
Intact,  they  were  not  addressed  tenyr  o^ceatall,  I  suppose  that  they  w;erB 
tranamitted  to  my  prodeoeasbrJr*  order  that  he  might  beticcmainted  with  the  views 
of  the  .home  goverpment  on  the  subject."  '*Ther0niay  have  been  speciflc  in- 
structioiM  for  the  gmdknce  of  the  agent  for  emigrams,  but  I  am  itot  aware  of  any. 
I  have  myselffoUowed  the  routine  that  Tfourtd'establishsd."  .'i 

Dr.  Skey  ssys:— ,        '  '..'•' 

*'iA  pauper  emigrant  on  his  arrival  in  tiiu  province  is^^eneraHy  either  with  ■•' 
thing  or  with  a  very  small  sum  in  his  pocket ;  entertainmg  :(ii.e  most  erroneous 
iiibas  as  to  his  prospects  here;  expecting  immediate  andconiiant  employment  dt 
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aiapU  wagM ;  ratiraly  iinorBiU  of  th«  nature  wf  the  country,  and  uf  tha  place, 
whara  labour  ia  moat  in  danaml,  and  of  the  beat  maana  by  which  to  obtain  am- 

Kloymant.  Ha  haa  landad  from  tha  ahip,  and  from  hia  apathy  and  want  of  energy 
aa  loitered  about  tha  wharvaa,  waiting  for  the  offer  of  employment,  or,  if  he  ob- 
tained employment,  ha  caloiilaiad  upon  iu  permanency,  and  found  hiniaelf  at  ihe 
beginning  of  tlie  winter,  when  there  iaiiuleor  no  employment  for  labour  in  ihia 
part  of  tha  country,  diaaharged,  and  without  any  proviiiun  fur  the  wants  of  a  Ca- 
nadian winter.  In  thia  way  emigranta  have  often  accumulated  in  Quebec  at  the 
end  ofaummers,  encombeied  it  with  indigent  inhabitanu.  and  formed  the  moat 
eneroua  burthen  on  the  charitable  funds  ofthe  community.". 

Mr*  Forayth  aaya  t — 

,  "  Emigration  haa  improved  of  kte  yean  with  regard  to  the  destitute  aick 
and  to  the  totally  destitute  by  means  uf  the  emigrant  aociety,  and  tha  fund  raised 
by  the  emigrant  tax ;  but  with  regard  to  the  mam  body  of  emiaraiUa,  the  evil  re- 
sults of  a  total  want  of  system  are  aa  conapicuoud  aa  ever.  The  great  evils  that 
have  hitherto  exkted  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  systpro,  and  especially  from 
the  want  of  ail  adequate  means  of  infurmation,advice,  and  guardianship.  Thm  want 
ot  information  neoessarily  g;iVee  a  vagrant  character  to  their  movements.  Unable 
to  obtain  information  a«  to  the  best  m-jde  of  proceeding  in  thia  province,  they 
move  onward  to  Toronto,  and  find  tha  aame  want  there ;  they  become  disgusteoi, 
and  leave  the  Province  in  large  numbers,  to  become  citisena  of  the  American 
Union.  My  obaervatiun  on  the  auhiect  has  led  me  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
emigranta  from  Britain  who  proceed  to  the  United  States,  at  sixty  in  one  hundred 
during  the  last  few  years." 

' '  Mr.  St»yner  aaya  :-^^of,iH',!!;..iiy. -M  :  •,<  ;t,,. 

"Many  of  ihoae  poor  people  hiive' little  or nd agricultural  knowledge, even  in  a 
general  way ;  and  they  are  all  ignorant  of  the  husbandry  practised  in  ttie  conntry. 
The  consequence  is.  that,  after  getting  into  '  the  buab,'  aa  it  is  called,  they  find 
themselves  beset,  with  privations  and  difHcultics  which  they  <kre  not  able  to  con- 
lend  with,  and,  giving  way  under  the  pressure,  th«y  abandon  their  little  improve- 
menta  to  aeek  a  livenhuod  elsewhere.  Many  resort  to  the  large  towns  in  the 
provinces,  with  their  starving  families,  to  eke  out  by  day  labour  and  beggmg  to- 
gether •  wretched  existbaoe;  whilst  olheraof  then  (more  enterprisinc>»ra  tempts 
•d,  by  the  reputed  high  wages  and  more  genial  climate  ofthe  United  States,  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  that  country.  Now  and  then,  some  individual  bettes  gifted, 
and  possessing  more  energy  of  character  than  the  mass  of  the  adventurera  .who 
arrive,  will  succesafully  pontend  with  those  difliculties,  and  do  well  forhimsetf 
and  ftmily  ;  bu».  the  ptoportion  of  such  is  small"  . ;  ,  '. ',   "  "  ' 

,    Mr.  Jesaopp  aaya  :— 

.  "  Elmigrants  aent  out  by  parishes  are  very  generally  inferior,  both  morally  and 
physlcaUy,  to,  those  who  have  found  their  otvn  way  out.  The  parishes  tove  sent 
out  persons  for  tQo  old  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  work,  and  often  of  drunken  and 
improvident  habits.  These  emigrants  have  neither  benefitted,  themselves  nor  the 
coui)|try ;  and.this  n  verjr  natur{[L  tor,  judging  from  the  cjass  sent  out',  the  object 
intist  have' been  the  getting  rid  of^them,  and  not  either  the  benefit  ot  themselves 
or  the  tiolony.  An  instance  occarred  very  recently,  which  illustrates  this  subject. 
A  respectable  satder  in  the  Eastern  Townships  lately  returned  from  England  in 
a  vessel  on  board  of  which  Were  136  pauper  passengers,  sent  out  at  the  expense 
.oftheifpari^ea;  and  out  ofthe  whole  number  he  could  only  select  two  that  he 
jwas  desirous  of  iifducintf  to  settle  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  conduct  ofthe 
others,  both  mde  aiul  lemale,  was  so  bad,  that  he  expressed  bis  wish  that  they 
might  proceed  to  the  Upper  Province,  instiead  of  settling  in  this  district.  He  allu- 
ded prineipally  to  gross  drunkenness  and  unchastity.  ****•«•  The 
inhabitants  of'^Qnebec  and  Montreal  are  subject  to  constant  appeals  fi(\«  persons 
who  arrive  here,  and  linger  about  in  a  state  of  total  destitution/' 

The  most  Mriking  example,  however,  of  the  want  of  system  aftd>  preeau- 
tion  on  the  part  of  gbvernmant  is  that  of  tha  old  aoldiera,  termed  Com- 
ihuted  Pensioners,  of  whom  nearly  8,000  reached  the  colonies  in  the 
^ears  1833  and  1833.  A  fttll  description  of  the  fiite  Of  these  unfortunate 
people  wUt  ba  found  in  the  ievMencei  of  Mr.'  Davidson  and  others.  Many 
oftheittianded  in  Quebec  hefoie  the  iiistruotibjDi  hud  be«tt  received  in 
the  polotoy'tto  paj  them,  tho  sums, to  which  they  ,war«i  to  b«  entitled  on 
theiir  arrival,  and  even  before  the  ptoviocial:  governnient  knew  of  ,tb«^ 
departure  from  England.  Many  of  them  spent  the  amount  of  their  com- 
fflUt,ation  money  in  debauchery,  or  were  robbed  of  it  when  mtbxicaied. 
iifatiify  nefetatt«mpte4|  to  i|tttl«  ope^  awarded  to  thain  ;  and  of 

;i\u^  w^  nifttte  thi^  attempt,,  several  W9re  unable  lb  diseoveir  wherettbbuta 


in  tb«  wiTdcrnen  their  grant!  ware  lituated.  Manj  of  Ibnin  told  their 
right  to  the  land  for  E  mere  trifle,  and  were  left,  withia  t  lew  w#eiM  of 
their  krrlTtl,  in  a  atate  of  abeolute  want.  Of  the  wliole  namber  who 
landed  in  the  colony,  probably  not  on*  in  three  attempted  to  eatablieh 
themeelvea  on  their  grants,  and  not  one  in  aiz  remain  aettled  there  at  the 
^treaent  time  ;  the  remainder  generally  lingered  in  the  vieinity  of  the 
(trlnoipal  townt,  where  they  contrirad  to  piek  Up  a  autiiiatenee  by  beg« 
ying  and  oooaaional  labour.  Great  numbtBrs  perished  miaerabiy  in  tha 
tW'O  yeara  of  uholera,  or  from  diaeaaea  engendered  by  exposure  and  priva. 
tions,  and  aggravated  by  their  dissolute  habits.  The  majority  of  them 
have  at  le  glh  disappeared.  The  situation  of  thoae  who  sanrive  ealls 
loadly  for  some  measure  of  immediate  relief:  It  ia  one  of  extreme  i  ati. 
tution  and  enffering.  Their  land  is  utmost  entirely  aseless,  and  they  oan> 
not  obtain  any  adequate  employmenteither  as  farm  laboorera  or  as  domeatic 
cervants.  At  the  commencement  of  every  winter,  therefore,  they  are 
thrown  upon  tho  charity  of  individuals.  In  the  Upper  Province  their  eitiia* 
tion  is  equally  deplorable,  and  numbers  must  have  periahed  from  absolute 
Btarvalion  if  they  bad  not  been  fed  by  the  provincial  government.  Ieon< 
ficently  trust  that  their  pensions  may  be  restored,  and  that,  in  future, 
whenever  the  government  shall  interfere,  directiv  or  indirectly,  in  promot- 
ing the  emigration  of  poor  peraona  to  these  colonies,  ft  will  be  under 
eoilne  ajsteiaatic  arrangements  calculated  to  prevent  the  aelectionofclas.^ 
eea  disqualified  from  gaining  by  their  removal,  and  to  guard  the  other 
classes  from -the  misfortunes,  into  which  they  are  now  apt  to  fall  through 
ignorance  of  the  new  country,  and  the  want  of  ^^U  preparation  for  their 
arrival. 

It  ia  far  iVom  my  parpose,  in  laying  thvse  facta  before  your  Majesty,  to 
discourage  emigration  to  your  North  American  colonies.  On  the  contra, 
ry,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  chief  value  of  those  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  consiats  in  their  preaenting  a  field  where  millions  even  of  those 
who  are  distressed  at  home  might  be  established  in  plenty  and  happiness. 
All  the  gentlemen  whose  evidence  I  have  last  quoted  are  warm  advocates 
of  systematic  emigration.  I  object,  along  with  them,  only  to  such  emi. 
gration  as  now  takes  places — without  forethought,  preparation,  method, 
or  system  of  any  kind. 


Conclusion* 


1  have  now  brought  under  review  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  con- 
dition and  inttitutionsof  the  British  Colonies  in  North  Amerfoa.  It  has  been 
my  painful  task  to  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  be  contempiated 
without  grief  by  all  who  value  the  welibeing  of  our  colonial  fellow.country- 
men  and  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.  1  have  described  the  ofkeration 
of  those  causes  of  division  which  unhappily  exist  in  the  very  composition  of 
society  i  the  disorder  produced  by  the  working  of  an  ill-contrived  conititu- 
tienai  system,  and  the  practical  mismanagement  which  these  fundamental 
■defects  Imvc  generated  ia  every  department  of  Government 

It  is  not  necessary  that  1  should  take  any  pains  to  prove  that  this  is  a  state 
of  things  which  should  not,  which  oannott  euntimie.  Neither  the  political, 
nor  the  social  eiistence  of  any  community  can  bear  much  h>nger  the  operation 
of  those  causes*  which  have,  in  Lower  Canada  already  produced  a  long  prae> 
tical  cessation  of  the  regular  bourse  of  Constitutional  Government,  which 
have  occasioned  the  violation  and  necessitated  the  absolute  suspension  of  the 
Provincial  Constitution,  and  which  have  resulted  in  two  insurreetionS|  two 
substitutions  of  martial  for  civil  law,  and  two  periods  of  a  general  abeyance 
•f  every  guarantee  that  is  considered  essential  for  the  protection  of  a  British 
subject's  rights.  1  have  already  described  the  state  of  feeling  which  prevails 
«mQag  each  of  the  contcndiag  parties,  or  rather  races  ;  their  all- pervading 
and  irreconcilable  enmity  to  each  other ;  the  entire  and  irremediable  dis- 
affection  of  the  whole  French  popuUuion,  as  well  as  the  suspsoioa  with  which 
the  English  regard  the  Imperial  Gov«ramcnt ;  and  the  deternuoation  of.  the 
French,  together  with  the  tendancy  oi  tiM  English,  to  seek  for  a  rcdrcsa  of 
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Uittr  intolcnibia  prcieat  cvili  ia  tii«  sbuncci  of »  uptralU)!!  from  Crcat  Bii* 
t«ia.  Tke  4iMrMfi  of  Lowtr  C»a*d«  kdwU  of  no  delay*  ibo  ciiitiaf  form 
«f  goTccMMOt  U  bHt  a  uoiponiry  and  foraibia  Mibjugatioa.  The  rceent  con« 
•iUlutieo  it  oae  of  wkiok  neither  garljr  would  tolerate  the  re>eitablkhment« 
and  of  which  the  bad  worhioi  has  been  luoh,  that  no  friend  to  libertj  or  to 
order  eould  deaire  to  tea  the  Province  again  lubjcoicd  to  it*  niiicbievooe  in« 
flueaee*  Whatever  may  be  the  difllculty  of  discovering  a  remedy*  iu  ur« 
renoy  is  eertaia  and  obvioiu. 

Mar  dti  I  believe  that  the  neceuity  for  adopting  tome  cxtenaive  and  decf* 
•ive  meaiura  for  the  paeilloation  of  Upper  Canada  ii  at  all  leu  imperative) 
From  the  account  which  1  have  given  of  the  cauiea  of  disorder  in  that  pro- 
vince* it  will  be  Men  that  I  do  not  coniidcr  them  by  any  means  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  irremediable,  or  even  to  be  lutceptible  of  no  remedy*  that 
•hall  Mt  affect  an  organio  change  in  the  eiisting  constitution.    It  cannot  ba 
denied,  indeed,  that  the  continuance  of  the  many  practical  griavancu  which 
I  hav«  described  as  whjecU  of  complaint,  and,  above  all*  the  determined 
reaistanae  to  such  a  syktem  of  responsible  government,  as  would  give  the 
p^iopla  a  realooatrol  over  its  own  destinies,  have  together  with  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  Ute  insurrection  induced  a  krge  poition  of  the  popuUtion  to 
look  with  envy  at  the  material  prosperity  of  their  neighbours  in  the  United 
Statea,  under  a  perfectly  firee  and  eminently  responsible  i^ovcrnment  {  and, 
in  despair  ef  obtaiaing  such  benefits  under  their  present  institutions,  to  de- 
sire the  adoption  of  a  Republican  constitution,  or  even  an  incorporation 
with  the  Anerieaa  Uaion.    But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  feelings 
have  made  na  isrmidable  oi  irreparable  progress  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  believe 
that  all  the  discontented  parties,  and  etpecially  the  reformers  of  Upper 
Qinadat  tM>h  with  considerable  oonOdence  to  the  result  of  my  mission.  The 
different  parties  believe  that  when  the  case  is  once  fairly  put  before. tha 
mother  ceuntryithe  desired  changes  in  the  policy  of  their  Goveinmeut  will  be 
readUy  granted  :  they  arc  now  tranquil,  nnd  I  believe  loyal ;  detcrmiaed  to 
abide  the  deoisioa  of  the  home  Govevimcnt*  and  to  defend  their  property 
and  their  country  egainst  rebellion,  and  invasion.     Bu^>  cannot  but  express 
my  belief  that  thh  is  the  last  effort  of  their  almost  exhaubtcd  patience  and 
thiatthe  disappointment  of  their  hopes  on  the  piesent  uccssion,  will  destroy 
for  ever  their  expectation  of  good  rekulting  fi-om  Uriti»h  connection!     I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  will  renew  the  rebellion ;  much  less  do  I  ima- 
gine  that  they  will  array  themselves  in  such  force,  as  will  be  able  to  tear 
the  Government  of  their  country  from  the  hands  of  the  great  military  power 
which  Great  Britain  can  bring  against  them.  If  now  frustrated  in  their  ex> 
pcetations,  nnd  kept  in  hopeless  subjection  to  rulers  irresponsible  to  the  peo« 
pie,  they  will,  at  best*  only  await  in  sullen  prudence  the  coalingencies  which 
nay  readae  the  preaervatien  of  the  frovinca  dependent  ou  the  devoted  loy« 
alty  of  the  great  ames  af  it»  population. 

With  reipeot  to  the  Koith  Aniericali  Provinces,  I  will  not  speak  of  such 
evils  a»  immiaeat,  bcaause  I  (irmly  believe  that,  whatever  discontent  there 
may  be,  Uo  unitatien  subsists  which  in  aay  way  weakens  the  strong  feeling 
at  attaishment  ta  the  British  Crown  and  £mfiire.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  North.  American  Provinces*  there  prevails  aaiong  this  British 
pepuhition  an^affeetion  for  the  Muthet  Coaolry*  and  a  preference  for  its  in* 
stttutions,)  which  a  wise  and  frnt  paiicy  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Govern» 
neat  apay  mahe  the  foundation  of  a  safe*  haoourable*  aad  enduring  conneo* 
tioih  But  even  this  feeling  may  beimpaired*  and  1  uiust  warn  thosa  in  whose 
hands  tkadsspesal  of  their  destinies,  vests*  that  a  blind  reliance  on  the  aU.en. 
during  loymlty  of  our  countrymea  isay  be  cajrried  too  far.  It  is  not  politic 
to  wtasecand  cramp  their  resources,  and  to  allow  the  backwardness  of  the 
British  Provinces  everywhere  to  present  a  mekincboly  contfast  to  the  pro. 
grea*.  aad  prosperity  of  the  United  Statea.  Throughout  tha  course  of  the 
praoedihg  pagiea*  I  have  canslantly  had  occasion  to  refer  tu  this  ceatraat  1 
kava  nod  hesitated  tu  do  so,  though  no  maa's  just  ptide  ia  his  cauntiy*  and 
time  attashment  to  its  iaatitutions*  eaa  be  more  deeply  shoched  by  the  mec- 
fifying  adnmrfan  of  iaferiority.  But  I  should  ill  discharge  nty  duty  to  your 
Maiasly*  I  shauld  give  l>ut  an  imperfect  view  of  the  real  caadition  of  theae 
Piaviaces^  aiera  1  to  detail  real  statistical  facts  without  detcribipg  the  fecK 
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iiigt'which  tbry  gtnt  'hni«  who  obicive  (b«iii  d«il]r,  unci  dnily  cipeii. 

cnce  their  influence  on  iL  -k  owo  fortunes.     The  contreit  which  I  heve  des- 
cribed ii  the  theme  of  every  tnvellcr  who  «i»iti  thete  couiitricn*  end  who 
obtervei  on  one  lide  of  the  line  the  abundence,  end  on  the  other  the  icercity, 
of  every  lign  of  nieteriel  pronperity  which  thriving  agriculture  and  flouri»h- 
ing  cities  indicate^  and  of  that  oivilintion  which  »chool«  and  ohuiohca  tes- 
tify even  to  the  outward  senses,     labile  it  eicites  the  exultation  of  the  cne« 
niies  of  British  Institutions*  its  reality  is  mure  strongly  evinced  by  the  reluc- 
tant admiition  of  your  Majesty's  iiiont  attached  subjects.     It  is  oo  true  loy> 
nity  to  hide  from  your  Majesty *»  knowledge  the  existence  of  an  evil,  which 
it  is  in  your  Majesty's  power,  as  it  is  your  Majesty's  benevolent  pleasure 
to  remove  ;  for  the  possibility  of  ivfoiiu  is  yet  aifurded  by  the  patient  and 
fcrveut  attachment  which  your  Majesty's  English  subjects  in  all  these  Pro- 
vinces still  feel  to  their  allegiance  and  their  Mother  Countiy,     Calm  reflro- 
tion  and  loyal  confidence  have  retained  these  feelings  unimpaired,  even  by 
the  fearful  drawback  of  the  general  belief  that  ever)  man's  ^troperty  is  of 
less  value  on  the  Urilish  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boundary.     It  is 
time  to  reward  this  noble  confidence  by  ihewin^  that  men  have  not  indulged 
in  vain  the  hope,  that  there  is  a  power  in  ttritish  institutions  to  rectify  ex. 
hting  evils,  and  to  produce  in  their  place  a  well-being  which  no  other  do> 
minion  could  give.     It  is  not  in  the  terrors  of  the  law  nur  In  the  might  of  our 
armies,  thut  the  secure  and  honourable  bond  of  connection  is  to  be  found*     It 
exists  iu  the  beneficial  operation  of  thu'«e  Hritish  infttitutions  which  link  the 
utmost  developenient  of  freedom  and  civilization  with  the  stable  authority  of 
an  hereditary  Monarchy,  and  which,  if  rightly  organised  and  fairly  adminis< 
tered  in  the  Colonies,  as  in  Great  Biitain,  would  render  a  change  o(  insli< 
tulions  only  an  additional  evil  tu  the  loss  of  the  protection  and  commerce  of 
the  Hritish  Empire. 

But  while  I  count  thus  confidently  on  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  and 
advantageous  retention  of  uur  connection  with  these  important  Colonies,  1 
must  not  disguise  the  mischief  and  danger  of  holding  them  in  their  present 
state  of  disorder.  1  rate  the  chances  of  successful  rebellion  as  the  least  dan- 
ger in  prospect.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  British  Government  can,  if  it 
choose  to  retain  these  dependencies  at  any  cost,  ucconiplibh  its  purpose  ;  1 
believe  that  it  has  the  means  of  enlisting,  one  part  of  the  population  against 
the  other,  and  of  garrisoning  the  Canadas  with  regular  troops  sufficient  to  awe 
all  internal  enemies.  Hut  even  this  will  not  be  done  without  great  expense 
and  hazard.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  furnishes  only  a  foretaste 
of  the  cost  to  which  such  a  system  of  Government  will  subject  ui.  On  the 
lowest  calculation,  the  addition  of  a  million  a  year  to  our  annual  Colonial 
expenditure  will  barely  enable  us  to  attain  this  end.  Without  a  change  in 
our  system  oi  Government,  the  discontent  which  now  prevails  will  spread 
and  advance.  As  the  cost  of  retaining  these  Colonies  increases,  their  value 
will  rapidly  diminish ;  and  if  by  »uch  means  the  British  nation  shall  be  con« 
tent  to  retain  a  barren  and  injurious  sovereignty,  it  will  but  tempt  the 
chances  of  foreign  aggression,  by  keeping  continually  exposed  to  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbour  a  distant  dependency,  in  which  an  invader  would 
find  no  lesistaoce,  but  might  rather  reckon  ou  active  co-operation  from  a 
portion  of  the  resident  population. 

I  am  far  from  presenting;  this  risk  in  a  manner  calculated  to  irritate  the 
just  pride  which  would  shrink  from  the  thoughts  of  yielding  to  the  menaces 
of  a  rival  nation.  Because,  important  as  1  consider  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
question,!  do  not  believe  that  there  is  now  any  veiy  proximate  danger  of  a  colli- 
sion  with  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  that  power  designing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Canadas.  In  the  despatch  of  the  9th 
of  August,  I  have  described  my  impression  of  the  state  of  feeling  with  respect 
to  tiie  Lower  Canadian  insurrection,  which  had  existed,  and  was  then  in  ex* 
istence,  in  the  United  States.  Besides,  the  causes  of  hostile  feeling  which 
originate  in  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  that  power  tu  our  North  American 
Provinces,  I  described  the  influence  which  had  undoubtedly  been  exercised 
by  that  mistaken  political  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  induced  to  entertain.  There 
if  no  geople  in  the  world  so  little  likely  as  that  of  the  United  States  to  syia. 
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t>athiie  with  the  real  feelings  and  policy  of  the  French  Canadians  ;  nu  peo» 
|)le  so  little  likely  to  share  in  *b.c'.r  anxiety  to  preserve  ancient  and  barbar* 
ous  lawsv  and  to  cfaedc  the  industry  and  improvement  of  their  country,  ia 
order  to  gritify  some  idle  and  .larrow  no'.ion  of  a  petty  and  visionary  nation- 
ality. The  Americans  who  'jave  visited  Lower  Canada,  perfectly  under- 
stand  the  real  truth  of  the  c^se  ;  they  see  that  the  quarrel  is  a  quarrel  of 
races  ;  and  they  certainly  show  very  little  inclination  to  take  part  with  th« 
French  Cftimdians  and  their  institntions.  Of  the  great  number  of  American 
(travellers,  coming  from  all  parts  uf  the  Union,  who  visited  Quebec  during 
my  residence  \'here,  and  whose  society  1,  together  with  the  gentlemen  st- 
tachnd  to  my  mission^  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying,  not  one  ever  expressed 
to  any  of  us  any  approbatioo  of  what  may  be  termed  the  national  objects  of 
ihe  French  Canadians,  while  many  did  not  conceal  a  strong  aversion  to 
them.  There  is  no  people  in  the  world  to  whom  the  French  Canadian  in- 
stitutions are  more  intolerable  when  ciiciimstances  compel  submission  to 
them.  But  the  mass  of  the  American  people  bad  judged  of  (he  quarrel 
fron:  a  distance  ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  form  their  judgment  on  the  appa- 
rent grounds  of  the  controversy  ;  and  were  thus  deceived,  a;  all  those  are 
apt  tu  be  who  ju(?ge  under  such  circumstances  and  ',n  such  gnunds.  The 
contest  bcre  some  r(,semblance  to  that  gr^at  strug;  le  of  their  own  forefa- 
titers,  which  they  legard  with  the  highest  p. Id*.  Like  that,  they  believed 
it  to  be  a  contest  of  a  Colony  against  th«  Empire  whose  misconduct  a!<enated 
v'heir  own  country ;  they  considered  it  to  be  a  contest  undertaken  by  » 
pvtople  professing  to  seek  independenor  of  distant  control  and  extension  of 
popular  privileges  ;  and  finally,  a  contest  of  which  the  first  blow  was  struck 
in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  a  Colonial  Constitution,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  iuc  Colonial  revenues  without  the  consent  of  the  Colonists.  It  need 
not  surprise  us  that  such  apparently  probable  and  sufficient  causes  were  ge- 
nerally taken  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  completely  accounting 
for  the  whole  dispute  ;  that  the  analogy  between  the  Canadian  insurrection 
and  the  war  of  independence  was  considered  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out 
and  that  a  free  and  high-spirited  people  eagerly  demonstrated  its  sympathy 
with  those  whom  it  regarded  as  gallantly  attempting,  with  unequal  means,  to 
assert  that  glorious  cause  which  its  rwn  fathers  had  triumphantly  upheld. 

In  the  cdse  of  Upper  Canada,  I  believe  the  sympathy  to  have  been  much 
more  strong  and  durable  ;  and,  though  the  occasion  of  the  contest  was  appa- 
rently less  marked,  i  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  more  than  cunipensated  by 
the  similarity  of  language  and  manners,  which  enabled  the  rebels  of  the 
Upper  Province  to  present  their  case  much  more  easily  and  forcibly  to 
those  whose  sympathy  and  aid  they  sought.  The  incidents  of  any  sttuggle 
of  a  large  portion  of  a  people  with  its  Government  are  sure,  at  some  time  or 
another,  to  elicit  some  sympathy  with  those  who  appear,  to  the  i;arel<>'.s  view 
of  a  foreign  nation,  only  as  martyrs  to  the  popular  cause,  and  <".  victims  of  a 
Government  conducted  on  principles  differing  from  its  own  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  internal  struggle  be  renewed,  the  sympathy  iron  without 
will,  at  some  time  or  another,  resume  its  former  strength. 

For  it  must  be  recollected  i,h.*t  tie  natural  ties  of  sympathy  between  the 
English  population  of  the  Canadas  :knd  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiet-  States 
of  the  Union  are  peculiarly  strong.  Not  only  dc  ibey  speak  the  same  Ian- 
guage,  live  under  laws  having  the  same  origin,  and  preserve  the  same  cus. 
toms  and  habits,  but  there  is  a  positive  alter^'ation,  if  1  may  so  express  it,  of 
the  populations  of  the  two  countries.  While  large  tnicts  of  the  British  ter. 
ritory  are  peopled  by  American  citizens,  who  still  keep  up  a  constant  con- 
nection with  their  kindred  and  friends,  the  neighbouring  States  are  filled 
with  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  some  of  whom  have  quitted  Canada  after 
unavailing  efforts  to  find  there  a  profitable  return  for  their  capital  and  labour, 
and  many  of  whom  have  settled  iu  the  United  States,  while  other  members 
of  their  families,  and  the  companions  of  their  youth,  have  taken  up  their 
abode  on  the  other  side  of  the  fif'ontier.  !  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  degree  of  truth  in  some  statements  which  I  have  heard,  respecting  the 
number  of  Irish  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  but  it  is  commonly  as- 
serted that  there  are  no  less  than  40,000  Irish  in  the  Militia  of  that  State. 
The  intercourse  between  the^^e  two  divisions  of  what  is.  in  fact,  an  iden> 
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tical  population,  it  '.onstaut  ana  '.>niv  irsai.  The  border  Townitbipi  uf  Loner 
Canada  are  separated  from  the  Unite>1  Stutes'by  an  imaginary  line  ;  a  great 
part  of  the  frontier  of  Upper  Canada  by  rivers  which  are  croued  in  ten  min- 
utes ;  and  the  rent  by  liikes,  wluch  infirpose  hardly  a  six  hours'  passage  be- 
t;«een  the  inhaliitants  ci'  each  side.  Every  man's  daily  occupations  bring 
hini  in  contact  with  his  neighbours  on  tLe  other  side  of  the  line  ;  the  daily 
wants  of  one  country  are  supplied  by  the  produce  of  the  other  ;  and  the  po. 
pulatioit  of  eac'i  is  in  some  degree  dependeiU  on  the  state  of  trade  and  the 
demands  ^f  tue  other.  Such  common  wants  b<>get  an  interest  in  the  politics 
of  each  country  among  the  ciliiens  of  the  oLiier.  The  newspapers  circulate 
in  some  places  almost  equally  on  the  diS'erent  sides  of  the  line,  and  men  dis- 
cover that  theic  welfare  is  frequently  as  much  Ip.volved  in  the  political 
condition  of  their  neighbours  as  of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  danger  of  any  serious  mischief  from  this  cause  appears  to  nie  io  be 
less,  at  the  present  moment,  than  for  some  time  past.   The  events  of  the  lasC 
year,  and  the  circulation  of  more  correct  information  respecting  the  real 
causes  of  contention,  have  apparently  operated  very  successfully  against  the 
progress  or  continuance  of  this  species  of  sympathy ;  and  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  that  the  policy  which  was  pursued  during  my  administration 
of  the  Government  was  very  efficient  in  removing  it.     The  almost  complete 
unanimity  of  the  press  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  assurances  of  in- 
dividuals well  conversant  with  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  that  country, 
convince  me  that  the  measures  which  I  adopted  met  with  a  concurrence  that 
completely  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  British  Government. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  from  the  unvarying  evidence  that  1  have  received  from  all 
persons  who  have  recently  travelled  through  the  frontier  States  of  the  Union^ 
that  there  hardly  eiists,  at  the  present  moment,  the  slightest  feeling  which 
can  properly  be  called  sympathy.     'Whatever  aid  the  insurgents  have  recently 
received  from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may  either  be  attributed  to 
those  national  animosities  which  are  the  too  sure  result  of  past  wars,  or  to 
those  undisguised  projects  of  conquest  and  rapine,  which  since  the  invasion 
of  Texas,  find  but  too  much  favour  among  the  daring  population  of  the 
frontiers.    Judging  from  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  Americans  most 
prominent  in  the  recent  aggressions  on  Upper  Canada,  they  seem  to  have 
been  produced  mainly  by  the  latter  cause ;  nor  does  any  cause  appear  to 
have  secured  to  the  insurgents  of  Lower  Canada  any  ray  extensive  aid,  ex- 
cept that  in  money  and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  the  source  cannot  very 
clearly  be  traced.     Hardly  any  Americans  took  part  in  the  recent  distur- 
bances  in  Lower  Canada.     Last  year  the  outbreak  was  the  signal  for  nu- 
merous public  meetings  in  all  the  great  cities  uf  the  frontier  States  from 
BjfTalo  to  New  York.     At  these  the  most  entire  sympathy  with  the  insur. 
gents  was  openly  avowed  ;  large  subscrlpHcis  were  raised,  and  volunteers 
invited  to  join.     Since  the  last  outbreak  no  such  manifestations  have  taken 
place.     The  meetings  which  the  Nelsons  and  others  have  attempted  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  elsewhere,  have  ended  in  complete 
failure  ;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  indica- 
tioa  of  any  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Lower  Canadian  insurgents,  or 
of  any  desire  to  eo-operale  with  them  for  political  purposes.     The  danger, 
however,  which  may  be  apprehended  from  thi  mere  desire  to  repeat  the 
scenes  of  Texas  in  the  Canadas,  is  a  danger  from  \^hich  we  cannot  be  secure, 
while  the  disaffection  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  population  continues 
to  give  an  appearance  of  weakness  to  our  Government.      It  is  in  vain  to  ex« 
peot  that  such  attempts  can  wholly  be  repressed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment* or  that  tl.ey  cu'>ld  even  be  effectually  counteracted  by  the  utmost  ex- 
crtion  of  its  authority    if  any  sudden  turn  of  affairs  should  again  revive  a 
strong  and  general  sympathy  with  iniiurrection  in  Canada.     Without  dwel- 
ling on  the  necessary  weakness  of  a  merely  Federal  Government — without 
adverting  to  the  difficulty  which  authorities  dependent  for  their  very  exist- 
ence on  the  popular  wiJI,  find,  in  successfully  resisting  a  general  manifesta- 
tion  of  public  feeling,  the  impossibility  which  any  Government  would  find 
in  rfstraJning  a  population  like  that  which  dwells  along  the  thousand  miles 
of  this  frontier  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  difficulty  of  main^ 
taining  the  police  of  a  dispened  community. 
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Nor  is  this  danger  itself  unproductive  of  feelings  which  are  in  their  turn 
calculated  to  produce  yet  further  mischief.  The  loyal  people  of  Canada, 
indignant  at  the  constant  damage  and  terror  occasioned  by  incursions  from 
the  opposite  8hore,|  naturally  turn  their  hostility  against  the  nation  and  the 
Government  which  permit*  and  which  they  accuse  even  of  conniving  at  the 
violation  of  international  law  and  justice.  Mutual  recriminations  are  ban> 
died  about  from  una  side  to  the  other  ;  and  the  very  facilities  of  intercourse 
which  keep  alive  the  sympathy  between  portions  of  the  two  populations, 
afford  at  the  same  time  occasions  for  the  collision  of  angry  passions  and  na> 
tional  antipathies.  The  violent  party  papers  on  each  side,  and  the  various 
bodies  whose  pecuniary  interests  a  war  would  promote,  foment  the  strife.  A 
large  portion  of  each  population  endeavours  to  incite  its  own  Government  to 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  labours  to  produce  the  same  result  by  irritating 
the  national  feelings  of  the  rival  community.  Rumours  are  diligently  circu. 
lated  by  the  Canadian  press,  and  every  friendly  act  of  the  American  people 
or  Government  appeai-s  to  be  systematically  subjected  to  the  most  unfavour. 
able  construction.  It  is  not  only  to  be  apprehended  that  this  state  of  mu. 
tual  suspicion  and  dislike  may  be  brought  to  a  head  by  acts  of  mutual  re- 
prisals, but  that  the  oflBcers  of  the  respective  Governments,  in  despair  of  pre- 
serving peace,  may  take  little  care  to  prevent  the  actual  commencement  of 
war. 

Though  I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time,  in  which  the  specifio 
relations  of  the  two  countries  rendered  it  less  likely  that  the  United  Statek 
would  imagine  that  a  war  with  England  could  promote  their  own  interc&ls, 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Cauadas,  is  a  seiious 
drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  a  great  part  of  the  Union.  Instead  of  pre« 
senting  an  additional  field  for  their  commercial  enterprise,  these  Provinces, 
io  their  present  state  of  disorder,  are  rather  a  barrier  to  their  industrial 
energies.  The  present  state  of  things  also  occasions  great  expense  td  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  largely  augment- 
ing  its  small  army,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  troubles  of  Canada. 

Nor  mast  wa  forget  thit  whatever  assurances  and  proofs  of  amicable  feel* 
ing  wf  may  receive  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  however 
strong  may  be  the  ties  of  mutual  pacific  interests  that  bind  the  two  nations 
together,  there  are  subjects  of  dispute  which  may  produce  less  friendly  feel, 
rngs.  National  interests  are  now  in  question  between  us,  of  which  the  im. 
mediate  adjustment  is  demanded  by  every  motive  of  policy.  These  in. 
terests  cannot  be  supported  with  the  necessary  vigour,  while  disaffiection  in 
a  most  important  part  of  our  North  American  possessions  appears  t«  give  an 
enemy  a  certain  means  of  inflicting  injury  and  humiliation  on  the  £nipire. 

But  the  chances  of  rebellion  or  foreign  invasion  are  ttut  those  which  I  re- 
gard as  either  the  most  probable  or  the  most  injurious.  The  eiperience  of 
the  last  two  years  suggests  the  occurrence  of  a  much  more  speedy  and  disaa. 
trous  result.  I  dread.  In  fact,  the  completion  of  the  sad  worft  of  depopulation 
and  impoverishment  which  is  now  rapidly  going  on.  The  present  ev<il  ii  not 
merely  that  improventent  is  stayed,  and  that  the  wealth  and  population  of 
these  Colonies  do  not  increase  accoiding  tu  the  rapid  scale  of  American  pro. 
gresa.  No  accession  of  population  takes  place  by  immigration,  »nd  no  capi. 
tal  is  brought  into  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  both  the  peuple  and  the 
capital  seem  to  be  quitting  these  distracted  Provinces.  From  the  French 
portion  of  Lower  Canada  there  has,  forik  long  time,  been  a  large  annual 
emigration  of  }oung  men  to  the  northern  states  of  the  American  Union,  in 
which  they  are  highly  valued  as  labourers,  and  gain  good  wages,  with  their 
savings  from  which  they  generally  return  to  their  homes  in  a  few  months 
or  years.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  usual  amount  of  this  emigration  has  been 
increased  during  the  last  year,  except  by  a  few  persons  prominently  compro. 
mised  in  the  insurrection,  who  have  sold  theii-  property  and  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  perpetual  exile ;  but  I  think  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that, 
among  the  class  of  habitual  emigrants  whom  I  have  described,  la  great  many 
now  take  up  their  permanent  •->  lidence  in  the  United  States-  But  the  sta- 
tionary habits  and  local  attachments  of  the  French  Canadians  render  it  Kttle 
likely  that  they  will  quit  their  country  in  great  numbers.  I  am  tiet'««^re 
that  there  is  any  diminution  of  the  British  population  from  such  a  cause. 
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The    employment  uf    Btitibii    cMpiUl  in    the    Province  in  not  oiitlei-iitlljr 
checked  in  the  principal  branch  of  trade,  and  the  main  evils  are  the  with- 
drawal of  enterprising  British  capitalists  from  the  French  portion  of  the 
country,  the  diminished  employment  of  the  capital  now  in  the  Province,  and 
the  entire  stoppage  of  all  increase  of  the  population  by  means  of  immigration. 
But  from  Upper  Canada,  the  withdrawal  both  of  capital  and  of  populatioa 
has  been  very  considerable.     I  have  received  accounts  from  most  respectable 
sources  of  a  very  numerous  emigration  from  the  whole  of  the  Western  and 
London  districts.    It  wa&  said  by  persons  who  professed  to  have  witnessed  it, 
that  considerable  numbers  had  for  a  long  time  daily  passed  over  from  Amhent« 
burgh  and  Sandwich  to  Detroit;  and  a  most  respectable  informant  stated  that 
he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  districts  which  I  have  mentioned,  no  less  than 
fifteen  vacant  farms  together  on  the  roadside.     A  body  of  the  reforming 
party  have  avowed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  their  intention  of  emigrating 
from  political  motives,  and  publicly  invited  all  who  might  be  influenced  by 
similar  feelings  to  join  in  their  enterprise.    For  this  the  Mississippi  Emigra- 
tion Society  has  been  formed,  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  emigration  from 
Upper  Canada  to  the  new  territory  of  the  union,  called  Iowa,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.    The  prospectus  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  report  of  the  deputies  who  were  sent  to  examine  the  country  in  ques« 
tion,  were  given  in  the  public  press,  and  the  advantages  of  the  new  Colony 
strongly  enforced  by  the  reformers,  and  depreciatingly  discussed  by  the 
friends  of  the  Government.    The  number  of  persons  who  have  thus  emi- 
grated is  not,  however,  J  have  reason  to  believe,  as  great  as  it  has  often  been 
represented.     Many  who  might  oe  disposed  to  take  such  a  step  cannot  sell 
their  farms  on  fair  terms ;  and  though  some,  relying  on  the  ease  witb  which 
land  is  obtained  in  the  United  States,  have  been  content  to  remove  merely 
their  stock  and  their  chattels,  yet  there  are  others,  again,  who  cannot  at  the 
last  make  the  sacrifices  which  a  forced  sale  would  necessitate,  and  wb» 
continue,  even  under  their  present  state  of  alarm,  to  remain  in  hopes  of  better 
times.     In  th'^  districts  which  border  on  the  St   Lawrence,  little  has,  in 
fact,  come  of  ine  determination  to  emigrate  which  was  loudly  expressed  at 
one  time.     And  some,  even  of  those  who  actually  left  the  country,  are  said 
to  have  returned.     But  the  instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowled<;e  in- 
duce me  to  attach  even  more  importance  to  the  class  than  to  the  alleged 
number  of  the  emigrants;   and  lean  by  no  means  agree  with  some  of  the 
dominant  party,  that  the  persons  who  thus  leave  the  country  are  disaS'ected 
subjects,  whose  removal  is  a  great  advantage  to  loyal  and  peaceable  men. 
In  a  country  like  Upper  Canada,  where  the  introduction  of  population  and 
capital  is  above  all  things  needful  for  its  prosperity,  and  almost  for  its  con- 
tinued existence,  it  would  be  more  prudent,  as  well  as  just  ;  more  the  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  duty  of  Government,  to  remove  the  causes  of  disaffection* 
than  to  drive  out  the  disaiTected.     But  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that 
•11  the  reformers  who  have  thus  quitted  the  country  are  disloyal  and  turbu- 
lent men  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  very  i^tlear  that  all  of  tr^m  are  reformers,  and 
that  the  increasing  insecurity  of  perron  and  property  have  not,  without  dis- 
tinction of  politico,  driven  out  some  of  the  most  valuable  settlers  of  the  P(o- 
vince.  A  great  impression  has  been  lately  made  by  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  largest  proprietors  of  the  Province,  a  gentleman  who  arrived  there,  not 
many  years  ago,  front  Trinidad  ;  who  has  taken  no  prominent,  and  certainly 
no  violent*,  part  in  polities  ;  and  who  has  now  transferred  himself  and  his 
property  to  the  United  'itates,  simply  because  in  Upper  Canada  he  can  find 
no  secure  investment  for  the  latter,  and  no  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life.     I 
heard  of  another  English  gentleman,  who,  having  resided  in  the  country  for 
six  or  seven  years,  and  invested  large  sums  in  bringing  over  a  superior  breed 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  was,  while  I  was  there,  selling  off  his  stock  and  imple- 
ments, with  a  view  of  settling  in  Illinois.     I  was  informed  of  an  individual 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  had  gone  into  the  forest  with  his  axe  on  his  shoulder, 
and   with  no  capital  at  starting,   ha't,   by  dint    of    patient  labour,  ac- 
quired a  farm  and  stock,  which  he  had  sold  for  £2,000,  with  which  he 
went  into  the  U:'.iled  States.    This  man,  I  was  assured,  was  only  a  specimen 
of  a  numerous  class,  to  whose  unwearied  industry  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  th«  Colony  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.    They  are  now  driven  from  it^  oo 
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account  of  (he  present  insecurity  of  all,  who  having  in  fonner  tinicji  been 
identified  in  politics  with  some  ofthose  that  subsequently  appeared  as  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  revolt,  are  regarded  and  treated  as  rebels,  though  they 
had  held  themselves  completely  aloof  from  all  participation  in  schemes  or 
acts  of  rebellion.  Considerable  alarm  also  exists  as  to  the  general  disposition 
to  quit  the  country,  which  was  saiil  to  have  been  produced  by  some  late 
measure  of  the  authorities  among  that  mild  and  industrious,  but  "^eculiar 
race  of  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  inhabit  the  back  part  of  the  Niagara 
District. 

Such  are  the  lamentable  results  of  the  political  and  social  evils  which  have 
so  long  agitated  the  Canadas  ;  and  such  is  their  condition,  that  at  the  pre. 
sent  moment,  we  are  called  on  to  take  immediate  precautions  against  dan- 
gers  so  alarming  as  those  of  isbellion,  foreign  invasion,  and  utter  exhaustion 
and  depopulation.  When  i  look  at  the  various  and  deep-rooted  causes  of 
mischief  which  the  past  inquiry  has  pointed  out  as  existing  in  every  institu- 
tion, in  the  constitution,  and  in  the  very  composition  of  society,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  these  Provinces,  I  almost  shrink  from  the  apparent  presumption 
of  grappling  vrith  these  gigantic  difficulties.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  do  so  iii 
detail.  I  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  reform  in  the  constitutional  system  by  which 
these  Colonies  are  governed,  for  the  removal  of  every  abuse  in  their  adminis- 
tration which  defective  institutions  have  engendered.  If  a  system  can  be 
devised  which  shall  lay  in  these  countries  the  foundation  of  an  efficient  and 
popular  government,  ensure  harmony,  in  pUice  of  collision,  between  the  va- 
rious powers  of  the  State,  and  bring  the  influence  of  a  vigorous  public  opi- 
nion to  bear  on  every  detail  of  public  affiiirs,  we  may  rely  on  sufficient  reme- 
dies being  found  for  the  present  vices  of  the  administrative  system. 

The  preceding  pages  have  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  nature  of  those 
evils,  to  the  extensive  operation  of  which  I  attribute  the  vaiious  practical 
grievances,  and  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  North  American 
Colonies.  It  is  not  by  weakening,  but  strengthening  the  influence  of  the 
people  on  its  Government ;  by  confining  within  much  narrower  bounds 
than  those  hitherto  allotted  to  it,  and  not  by  extending  the  interference  of 
the  Imperial  authorities  in  the  details  of  Colonial  affairs,  that  I  believe  that 
harmony  is  to  be  restored,  where  dissension  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  a  re- 
gularity and  vigour  hitherto  unknown  introduced  into  the  Administration  of 
these  Provinces.  It  needs  no  change  in  the  principles  of  Government,  no 
lATention  of  a  new  constitutional  theory,  to  supply  the  remedy  which  would, 
in  my  opinion,  completely  remove  the  existing  political  disorders.  It  needs 
but  to  follow  out  consistently  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and 
introduce  into  the  Government  of  these  great  Colonies  those  wise  provisions, 
by  which  alone  the  working  of  the  representative  system  can  in  any  country 
be  rendered  harmonious  and  efficient.  We  arc  not  now  to  consider  the  po. 
licy  of  establishing  representative  government'in  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies. That  has  been  irrevocably  dune  ;  and  the  experiment  of  depriving 
the  people  of  their  present  constitutional  power  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  To 
conduct  their  government  harmoniously,  in  accordance  vvith  its  established 
principles,  is  now  the  business  of  its  rulers  ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  secure  that  harmony,  in  any  other  way  than  by  administering  the  gov- 
ernment on  those  principles  which  have  been  found  perfectly  efficacious  in 
Great  Britain.  1  would  not  impair  a  single  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  these  Colonies  re- 
quire the  protection  of  prerogatives,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  exercised. 
But  the  Crown  must,  on  the  other  hand,  submit  to  the  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  representative  institutions  ;  and  if  it  has  to  carry  on  the  government 
in  unison  with  a  represeniiative  body,  it  must  consent  to  carry  it  on  by  means 
of  those  in  whom  that  representative  body  has  confidence. 

In  England  this  principle  has  been^  so  long  considered  an  indisputable  and 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  that  it  has  really  hardly  ever  been  found 
necessary  to  Inquire  into  the  means  by  which  its  observance  is  enforced. 
Wheo  •  ministry  ceases  to  command  a  majority  in  parliament  on  great  ques- 
tions of  policy,  its  doom  is  immediately  sealed  ;  and  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
strange  to  attempt,  for  any  time,  to  carry  on  a  government  by  means  of 
ministers  perpetually  in  a  minority,  as  it  would  be  to  pass  laws  with  a  majority 
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of  votes  against  them.  The  ancient  coostitutiooal  reniediet,  by  impeachment 
end  a  stoppage  of  the  supplies,  have  never,  since  the  reign  of  William  III, 
been  brout^ht  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  ministry.  They 
have  never  been  called  for,  because,  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  minis, 
ters  rather  to  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  an  absolutely  hostile  vote,  and  to 
retire,  when  supported  only  by  a  bare  and  uncertain  majority.  If  Colonial 
Legislatures  have  frequently  stopped  the  supplies,  if  they  have  harrassed 
public  servants  by  unjust  or  harsh  impeachments,  it  was  because  the  removal 
of  an  unpopular  administration  could  not  be  effected  in  the  colonies,  by  those 
milder  indications  of  a  want  of  confidence,  which  have  always  sufficed  to 
attain  the  end  in  the  Mother  Country. 

The  means  which  have  occasionally  been  proposed  in  the  colonies  them- 
selves, appear  to  me  by  no  means  calculated  to  attain  the  desired  end  in  the 
best  way.  These  proposals  indicate  such  a  want  of  reliance  on  the  willing- 
ness  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  acquiesce  in  the  adoption  of  a  better 
system,  as,  if  warranted,  would  render  an  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  diffe> 
rent  powers  of  the  state  utterly  hopeless.  An  elective  executive  Council 
would  not  only  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  monarchical  Government,  but 
would  really,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Crown,  deprive  the  com- 
munity of  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarchy*  £very 
purpose  of  popular  control  might  be  combined  with  every  advantage  of  vest* 
ing  the  immediate  choice  of  advisers  in  the  Crown,  were  the  Colonial  Gover- 
nor to  be  instructed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Assembly  in  his  policy, 
by  intrusting  its  administration  to  such  men  as  could  command  a  majority, 
and  if  he  were  given  to  understand  that  he  need  count  on  no  aid  from  home, 
in  any  difference  with  the  Assembly,  that  should  not  directly  involve  the 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colony.  This  change  might 
be  effected  by  a  single  despatch  containing  such  instructions  ;  or  if  any  legal 
enactment  were  requisite,  it  would  only  be  one  that  would  render  it  neces- 
sary that  the  official  acts  ef  the  Governor  should  be  countersigned  by  some 
public  functionary.  This  would  induce  responsibility  for  every  act  of  the 
Government,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  would  necessitate  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  system  of  administration,  by  means  of  competent  heads  of  de- 
partments, for  the  present  rude  machinery  of  an  Executive  Council.  The 
Governor,  if  he  wished  to  retain  advisers  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
existing  Assembly,  might  rely  on  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  if 
unsuccessful,  he  might  be  coerced  by  a  refusal  of  supplies,  or  his  advisers 
might  be  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  impeachment.  But  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  apprehending  that  either  party  would  enter  on  a  contest  when 
each  would  find  its  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  harmony  ;  and  the  abuss 
of  the  powers  which  each  would  constitutionally  possess,  would  cease  when 
the  struggle  for  larger  powers  became  unnecessary.  Nor  can  I  conceive 
that  it  would  be  found  impossible  or  difficult  to  conduct  a  Colonial  Govern- 
ment with  precisely  that  limitation  of  the  respective  powers,  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  easily  maintained  in  Great  Britain. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  urged^  that  the  principles  which  are  productive  of 
harmony  and  good  government  in  the  Mother  Country  are  by  no  means  appli- 
cable to  a  Colonial  Dependency.  It  is  said  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  Colony  should  be  carried  on  by  persons  nominated  tvithout  any 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  its  people ;  that  they  have  to  carry  into  effect  the 
policy,  not  of  that  people  but  of  the  authorities  at  home  ;  and  that  a  Colony 
which  should  name  all  its  Administrative  functionaries  would,  in  fact, 
cease  to  be  dependant.  I  admit  that  the  system  which  1  propose  would,  in  fact^ 
place  the  internal  Government  of  the  Colony  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonists 
themselves ;  and  thai  we  should  thus  leave  to  them  the  execution  of  the  Laws 
of  which  we  have  long  intrusted  the  making  solely  to  them.  Perfectly  aware 
of  the  value  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  our  connection  with  them,  I  know  not  in  what  respect 
it  can  be  desirable  that  we  should  interfere  with  their  internal  Legislation  in 
matters  which  do  not  effect  their  relations  with  the  Mother  Country.  The 
matters  which  so  concern  us  are  very  few.  The  constitution  of  the  form  of 
Government — the  regulation  of  foreign  relations,  and  of  trade  with  the  Mother 
Country,  the  other  British  Colonies,  and  foreign  nations,  and  the  disposal  of 
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the  public  lands,  ar«  tlis  only  points  on  which  the  Mother  Country  require 
a  control.  This  control  is  now  euificiently  secured  by  the  authority  of  the  Im 
perial  Legislature,  by  the  protection  which  the  Colony  derives  from  us  agains 
foreign  enemies,  by  the  beneficial  terms  which  our  Laws  secure  to  its  trade 
and  by  its  share  of  the  reciprocal  benefits  which  would  be  conferred  by  a  wise 
system  of  colonisation.  A  perfect  subordination  or  lie  part  of  the  Colony  on 
these  points  is  secured  by  the  advantages  which  it  finds  in  the  continuance  of 
its  connection  with  the  Empire.  It  certainly  is  not  strengthened,  but  greatly 
weakened,  by  a  vexatious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  home  Government 
with  the  enactment  of  Laws  for  regulating  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Colony, 
or  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  their  execution.  The  Colo- 
nists may  not  always  know  what  Laws  are  best  for  them,  or  which  of  their 
eountrymen  are  the  fit  test  for^conducting  their  affdirs ;  but,  at  least,  they  have 
a  greater  interest  in  coming  to  a  right  judgment  on  these  points,  and  will  take 
greater  pains  to  do  so,  than  those  whose  welfare  is  very  remotely  and  slightly 
affected  by  the  good  or  bad  Legislation  of  these  portions  of  the  Empire.  If  the 
Colonists  make  bad  Laws,  and  select  improper  persons  to  conduct  their  af- 
fairs, they  will  generally  be  the  only,  always  the  greatest  sufferers ;  and,  like  the 
people  of  other  countries,  they  must  bear  the  ills  which  they  bring  on  them- 
selves,  until  they  choose  to  apply  the  remedy.  But  it  surely  cannot  be  the  duty 
or  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  a  most  expensive  military  possession  of 
these  Colonies,  in  order  that  a  Governor  or  secretary-of>state  may  be  able  to 
confer  Colonial  appointments  on  one  rather  than  another  set  of  persons  in  the 
Colonies,  for  this  is  really  the  only  question  at  issue.  The  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  these  Colonies  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  common  notion,  that  any  con- . 
siderable  amount  of  patronage  in  them  is  distributed  airong  strangers  from  the 
Mother  Country.  Whatever  inconvenience  a  consequent  frequency  of  changes 
among  the  holders  of  ofiice  may  produce  is  a  necessary  disadvantage  of  free 
Government,  which  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  perpetual  harmony 
which  the  system  muel  pror*  'ce  between  the  people  and  its  rulers.  Nor  do  I 
fear  that  the  character  of  th«.  public  servants  will,  in  any  respect,  suffer  from  a 
more  popular  tenure  of  ofiice.  For  I  can  conceive  no  system  so  calculated  to 
fill  important  posts  with  inefficient  persons  as  the  present,  in  which  public 
opinion  is  too  little  consulted  in  the  original  appointment,  and  in  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  those  who  disappoint  the  expectations  of  their 
usefulness,  without  inflictitig  a  kind  of  brand  on  their  capacity  or  integrity. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  persons,  buth  in  the  Colonies  and  at  home,  view 
the  system  which  I  recommend  with  considerable  alarm,  because  they  distrust 
the  ulterior  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  originally  proposed,  and  whom  they 
suspect  of  urging  its  adoption,  with  the  intent  only  of  enabling  them  more 
easily  to  subvert  monarchical  institutions,  or  assert  the  independence  of  the 
Colony.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  extent  to  which  these  ulterior  views 
exist  has  been  greatly  overrated.  We  must  not  take  every  rash  expression  of 
disappointment,  as  an  indication  of  a  settled  aversion  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution ;  and  my  own  observation  convinces  me  that  the  predominant  feeling  of 
all  the  English  population  of  the  North  American  Colonies  is  that  of  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Mother  Country.  I  believe  that  neither  the  interests  nor  the 
feelings  of  the  people  are  incompatible  with  a  Colonial  Government  wisely 
and  popularly  administered.  The  proofs,  which  many  who  are  much  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  administration  of  the  Government,  have  given  of  their 
loyalty,  are  not  to  be  denied  or  overlooked.  The  attachment  constantly  exhibi- 
ted by  the  people  of  these  Provinces  towards  the  British  Crown  and  Empire, 
han  a|i  the  characteristics  of  a  strong  national  feeling.  They  value  the  insti- 
tuUons  0  (  their  country,  not  merely  from  a  sense  of  the  practical  advantages 
which  they  confer,  but  from  sentiments  of  national  pride ;  and  they  uphold  them 
the  more,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  view  ihem  as  marks  of  nationality, 
which  distinguish  them  from  their  republican  neighbours.  I  do  not  mean  to 
afiirm  that  this  is  a  feeling  which  no  impolity  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country 
will  be  unable  to  impair ;  but  I  do  most  confidently  regard  it  as  one  which  mayj 
if  rightly  appreciated,  be  made  the  link  of  an  enduring  and  advantageous  con- 
nection. The  British  people  of  the  North  American  Colonies  are  a  people  on 
whom  we  may  safely  rely,  and  to  whom  we  must  not  grudge  power.  For  it  is 
not  to  the  individuaHs  who  have  been  loudest  in  demanding  the  change,  that  I 
propose  to  concede  the  responsibility  of  the  Colonial  Administration,  but  to 
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the  people  themselves.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that  any  people,  or  any  considero* 
ble  portion  of  a  people,  will  view  with  dissatisruction  a  change  which  wuuld 
amount  simply  to  this,  that  the  Crown  would  henceforth  consult  the  wishes  o 
the  people  in  the  choiceofits  servants. 

The  important  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Government  which 
1  recommend,  might  be  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  effected,  for  the  present,  by 
the  unaided  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  great  mats  of  dis« 
content  in  Upper  Canada,  which  is  not  directly  connected  wiih  personal  irrita- 
tion, arising  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  late  troubles,  might  be  dispelled  by  an 
assurance,  that  the  Government  of  the  Colony  should  henceforth  be  carried  on 
in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly.  But  I  think  that, 
for  the  well  being  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  security  of  the  Mother  Country, 
it  is  necessary  that  uch  a  change  should  be  remJered  more  permanent  than  a 
momentary  sense  of  the  existing  difficulties  can  insure  its  being.  I  cannot 
believe  that  persons  in  power  in  this  country  will  be  restrained  from  the  inju- 
dicious interference  with  the  internal  management  with  these  Colonies,which  I 
deprefate,|while  they  remain  the  petty  and  divided  communities  which  they  now 
are.  The  public  attention  at  home  is  distracted  by  the  various  and  sometimes 
contrary  complaints  of  these  different  contiguous  Provinces.  Each  now  urges 
its  demands  at  different  times,  and  in  somewhat  different  forms,  and  the  inter- 
est which  each  individual  complainant  represents  as  in  peril,  are  too  petty  to 
attract  the  due  attention  of  the  Empire.  But  if  these  important  and  extensive 
Colonies  should  speak  with  one  voice,  if  it  were  felt  that  every  error  of  our 
Colonial  policy  must  cause  a  common  suffering  and  a  common  discontent 
throughout  the  whole  wide  extent  of  British  America,  those  complaints  would 
never  be  provoked ;  because  no  authority  would  venture  to  run  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  such  a  community,  except  on  points  absolutely  involving  the  few  Im- 
perial interests  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Colonial 
legislation. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  also  recommend  what  appears  to  me  an  essential 
limitation  on  the  present  powers  of  the  Representative  bodies  in  these  Colonies. 
I  consider  good  Government  not  to  be  attainable,  while  the  present  unrestricted 
powers  of  voting  public  money,  and  of  managing  the  local  expenditure  of  the 
community,  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  Assembly.  As  long  as  a  revenue 
is  raised  which  leaves  a  large  surplus  after  the  payment  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Civil  Government,  and  as  long  as  any  member  of  the  Assembly 
may,  without  restriction,  propose  a  vote  of  public  money,  so  long  will  the  As- 
sembly retain  in  its  hands  the  powers  which  it  everywhere  abuses,  of  misap- 
plying that  money.  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  is  constantly  exercised 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  real  protection  of  the  people,  ought  never  to  have 
been  waved  in  the  Colonies ;  and  if  the  rule  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that  no 
money  vote  should  be  proposed  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Crown,  were 
introduced  into  these  Colonies,  it  might  be  wisely  employed  in  protecting  the 
public  interests,  now  frequently  sacrificed  in  that  scramble  for  local  appropria- 
tions, which  chiefly  serves  to  give  an  undue  influence  to  particular  individuals 
t)r  parties. 

The  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  municipal  institutions  throughout 
these  Provinces,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  A  general  Legislature,  which 
manages  the  private  business  of  every  parish,  in  addition  to  the  common  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  wields  a  power  which  no  single  body,  however  popular 
in  its  constitution,  ought  to  have— a  power  which  must  be  destructive  of  any 
Constitutional  balance.  The  true  principle  of  limiting  popular  powf  r,  is  that 
apportionment  of  it,  in  many  difierent  depositaries,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  all  the  most  free  and  stable  States  of  the  Union.  Instead  of  confiding  the 
whole  collection  and  distribution  of  all  the  revenues  raised  in  any  country  for 
all  general  and  local  purposes,  to  a  single  Repressntative  body,  the  power  of 
local  assessment,  and  the  application  of  the  funds  arising  from  it,  should  be 
intrusted  to  local  management.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  this  sacrifice  of 
power  will  be  voluntarily  made  by  any  Representative  body.  The  establish- 
ment of  municipal  institutions  for  the  whole  country,  should  be  made  a  part  of 
every  Colonial  Constitution,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  should  be  con- 
stantly interposed,  to  check  any  encroachment  on  the  functions  of  the  local 
bodies,-  until  the  people  should  become  alive,  as,  most  assuredly,  they  almost 
immeJiatcly  would  be,  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  local  privileges. 
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The  establislimciit  of  a  louiid  and  general  system  for  tbe  management  of  the 
lands  and  the  leitiement  or  the  Colonies,  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  good  and 
durable  system  of  Government.  In  a  Report,  contamed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present,  the  plan  which  I  recommend  for  this  purpose  will  be  Cully  developed. 

These  general  principles  apply,  however,  only  to  those  changes  in  the  system 
of  Government  which  are  required,  in  order  to  rectify  disorders  common  to  all 
the  North  American  Colonies  ;  but  they  do  not,  in  any  degree,  go  to  remove 
those  evils,  in  the  present  stale  of  Lower  Canada,  which  require  the  most  im- 
mediate remedy.  The  fatal  feud  of  origin,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  most 
extensive  mischief,  would  be  aggravated,  at  the  present  moment,  by  any 
change  ivhich  should  give  the  majority  more  power  than  they  have  hitherto 
possessed.  A  plan,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  insure  the  tranquil  Government 
of  Lower  Canada  must  include  in  itself  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
agitation  of  national  disputes  in  the  Legislature,  by  settling,  at  once  and  for 
ever,  the  national  character  of  the  Province.  I  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the 
national  character  which  must  be  given  to  Lower  Canada ;  it  must  be  that  of 
the  British  Empire— that  of  tiic  majority  of  the  population  of  British  America — 
that  of  the  great  race  which  must,  in  the  lapse  of  no  long  period  of  time,  be  pre- 
dominant over  the  whole  North  American  Continent.  Without  effecting  the 
change  so  rapidly  or  so  roughly  as  to  shock  the  feelings,  and  trample  on  the 
welfare  of  the  existing  generation,  it  must  henceforth  be  the  first  and  steady 
purpose  of  the  British  Government  to  establish  an  English  population,  with 
English  laws  and  language,  in  this  Province,  and  to  trust  its  Government  to 
none  but  a  decidedly  English  Legislature. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  hard  measure  to  a  conquered  people  ;  that  the 
French  were  origianlly  the  whole,  and  still  are  the  bulk,  of  the  population,  of 
Lower  Canada  j  that  the  English  are  new  comers,  who  have  have  no  right  to 
demand  the  extinction  of  the  nationality  of  a  people  among  whom  commer- 
cial enterprise  has  drawn  them.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  French  are  not 
BO  civilised,  so  energetic,  or  so  money-making  a  race  as  that  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  they  are  an  amiable,  a  virtuous,  and  a  contented  people,  pos- 
sessing all  the  essentials  of  material  comfort,  and  not  to  be  despised  or  ill-used, 
because  they  seek  to  enjoy  what  they  have,  without  emulating  the  spirit  of 
accumulation  which  influences  their  neighbours.  Their  nationality  is,  alter  all, 
an  inheritance,  and  they  must  not  be  too  severely  punished,  because  they  have 
dreamed  of  maintaining  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  trans- 
mitting to  their  posterity  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  institutions  of  that 
great  nation,  that  for  two  centuries  gave  the  tone  of  thought  to  the  European 
Continent.  If  the  disputes  of  the  two  races  are  irreconcilable,  it  may  be  urged 
that  justice  demands  that  the  minority  should  be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  ancient  and  most  numerous  occupants  of  the  Province,  and 
not  pretend  to  force  their  own  institutions  and  customs  on  the  majority. 

But,  before  deciding  which  of  the  two  races  is  now  to  be  placed  in  the  ascen- 
dant, it  is  but  prudent  to  inquire  which  of  them  must  ultimately  prevail ;  for 
it  is  nut  wise  to  establish  to-day  that  which  must,  after  a  hard  struggle,  be 
reversed  tomorrow.  The  pretensions  of  the  French  Canadians  to  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  Lower  Canada  would  debar  the  yet  larger  English  population 
of  Upper  Canada  and  the  townships,  from  access  to  the  great  natural  channel 
of  that  trade  which  they  alone  have  created,  and  now  carry  on.  The  possession 
of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  concerns  not  only  those  who  happen  to  have 
made  their  settlements  along  the  narrow  line  which  borders  it,  but  all  who  now 
dwell,  or  will  hereafter  dwell  in  the  great  basin  of  that  river.  For  we  must 
not  look  to  the  present  alone.  The  question  is,  by  what  race  is  it  likely  that 
the  wilderness  which  now  covers  the  rich  and  ample  regions  surrounding  the 
comparatively  small  and  contracted  districts  in  which  the  French  Canadians  are 
located,  is  eventually  to  be  converted  into  a  settled  and  flourishing  country  1 
If  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  British  dominions,  as  in  the  rest  of  North  America, 
by  some  speedier  process  than  the  ordinary  growth  of  population,  it  must  be  by 
immigration  from  the  English  isles,  or  from  the  United  States,  the  countries 
which  supply  the  only  settlers  that  have  entered  or  will  enter  the  Canadas  in 
any  large  numbers.  This  immigration  can  neither  be  debarred  from  a  passage 
through  Lower  Canada,  nor  even  be  prevented  from  settling  in  that  province. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  British  dominions  must,  ere  long,  be  filled  with  an 
English  population,  every  year  rapidly  increasing  its  numerical  superiority  over 
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llie  French.  U  it  just  tlial  the  prosperity  of  this  great  majority,  and  of  thii) 
vast  tract  of  country,  should  be  Ibr  ever,  or  even  for  a  while,  impeded  by  the 
artiflcial  bar  which  the  backward  laws  and  civilisation  of  a  part,  and  a  part 
only,  of  Lower  Canada,  would  place  between  them  and  the  ocean  t  la  it  to  be 
supposed  that  such  an  English  population  will  ever  submit  to  such  a  sacrillce 
of  its  interests  1 

I  must  not,  however,  assume  it  to  be  possible  that  the  English  Government 
shall  adopt  the  course  of  placing  or  allowing  any  check  to  the  influx  of  English 
immigration  into  Lower  Canada,  or  any  impediment  to  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  that  English  capital  which  is  already  vested  therein.    The  English 
have  already  in  their  hands  the  majority  of  the  larger  masses  of  property  in 
the  country ;  they  have  the  decided  superiority  of  intelligence  on  their  side  ; 
they  have  the  certainty  that  colonisation  must  swell  their  numbers  to  a  majority) 
and  they  belong  ,to  a  race  which  wields  the  Imperial  Government,  and  predo- 
minates on  the  American  continent,     if  ^"^  now  leave  them  in  a  minority,  they 
ivill  never  abandon  the  assurance  of  bein^  .i  majority  hereafter,  and  never  cease 
to  continue  the  present  contest  with  all  the  fierceness  with  which  it  now  rages. 
In  such  a  contest,  tVtey  will  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen  at  home  ) 
and  if  that  is  denied  them,  they  feel  very  confident  of  being  able  to  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  their  neighbours  of  kindred  origin.     They  feel  that  if  the  British 
Government  intends  to  maintain  its  hold  of  the  Canadas,  it  can  rely  on  the 
English  population  alone ;  that,  if  it  abandons  its  Colonial  possessions,  they 
must  become  a  portion  of  that  great  Union  which  will  speedily  send  forth  its 
swarms  of  settlors,  and,  by  force  of  numbers  and  activity,  quickly  master  every 
other  race.    The  French  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  but  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  colonisation,  and  are  and  ever  must  be  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  world.    Whatever  may  happen,  whatever  Government  shall 
be  established  over  them,  British  or  American,  they  can  see  no  hope  for  their 
nationality.     They  can  only  sever  themselves  from  the   British  Empire  by 
Waiting  till  some  general  cause  of  dissatisfaction  alienates  them,  together  with 
the  surrounding  Colonies,  and  leaves  them  part  of  an  English  confederacy ;  or, 
if  they  are  able,  by  effecting  a  separation  singly,  and  so  either  merging  in  the 
American  Union,  or  keeping  up  for  a  few  years  a  wretched  semblance  of  feeble 
independence,  which  would  expose  them  more  than  ever  to  the  intrusion  of 
the  surrounding  population.     I  am  far  from  wishing  to  encourage  indiscrimin* 
ately  these  pretensions  to  superiority  on  the  part  of  any  particular  race  ;  but 
while  the  greater  part  of  every  portion  of  the  American  continent  is  still  un- 
cleared and  unoccupied,  and  while  the  English  exhibit  such  constant  and 
marked  activity  in  colonisation,  so  long  will  it  be  idle  to  imagine  that  there 
is  any  portion  of  that  continent  into  which  that  race  will  not  penetrate,  or  in 
which,  when  it  has  penetrated,  it  will  not  predominate.    It  is  but  a  question 
of  time  and  mode-^it  is  but  to  determine  whether  the  small  number  of  French 
who  now  inhabit  Lower  Canada,  shall  be  made  English  under  a  Government 
which  can  protect  them,  or  whether  the  process  shall  be  delayed  until  a  much 
larger  number  shall  have  to  undergo  at  the  rude  hands  of  its  uncontrolled 
rivals  the  extinction  of  a  nationality  strengthened  and  embittered  by  continu' 
ance. 

And  is  this  French  Canadian  nationality  one,  which,  for  the  good  merely  of 
that  people,  we  ought  to  strive  to  prepetuate,  even  if  it  were  possible  ?  I  know 
of  no  national  distinctions  marking  and  continuing  a  more  hopeless  inferiority. 
The  language,  the  laws,  the  character  of  the  North  American  continent  are 
English :  and  every  race  but  the  English  (I  apply  this  to  all  who  speak  the 
English  language)  appears  there  in  a  condition  of  inferiority.  It  is  to  elevate 
them  from  that  inferiority  that  I  desire  to  give  to  the  Canadians  our  English 
character*  I  desire  it  for  the  sake  of  the  educated  classes,  whom  the  distinction 
of  language  and  manners  keeps  apart  from  the  great  empire  to  which  they 
belong.  At  the  best,  the  fate  of  the  educated  and  aspiring  Colonist  is,  at  pre- 
sent, one  of  little  hope,  and  little  activity  ;  but  the  French  Canadian  is  cast 
still  further  into  the  shade  by  a  language  and  habits  foreign  to  those  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  A  spirit  of  exclusion  has  closed  the  higher  professions 
on  the  educated  classes  of  the  French  Canadians,  more,  perhaps,  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  utmost  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  to  give  an  equal  position  in  the  general  competition 
of  its  vast  population  to  those  who  speak  a  foreign  language.    I  desire  the 
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ftmalgamaliuii  tlill  more  for  th«  laks  or  Um  liiiinbler  claiui.  1'hcir  preieni 
■tale  ufrutle  and  equal  plenty  u  lu»l  deterioraliiig  under  the  preiiure  ol'  popu* 
latiou  in  Uie  narrow  limits  to  which  they  are  confined.  If  thej  attempt  to 
better  their  condition  by  extending  tiiemielvea  over  the  neighbouring  country, 
they  will  necessarily  get  more  and  more  mingled  with  an  English  population  ; 
if  they  prefer  remaining  stationary,  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be  labourers 
in  the  employ  of  English  capitalists.  In  either  case  it  would  appear  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  French  Canadians  are  doomed,  in  some  measure,  to  occupj 
an  inferior  position,  and  to  be  dependent  on  the  English  for  employment.  The 
evils  of  poverty  and  dependance  would  merely  be  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  degree 
by  a  spirit  of  jealous  and  resentful  nationality,  which  should  separate  the 
working  class  of  the  «:ommunity  from  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  employers 
of  labour. 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  the  eflTect  of  the  mode  of  life  and 
division  of  property  among  the  French  Canadians  on  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. 1  will  admit,  for  the  moment,  that  it  is  as  productive  of  well-being  as  its 
admirers  assert.  But,  be  it  good  or  bad,  the  period  in  which  it  is  practicable 
past;  for  there  is  not  enough  unoccupied  land  loft  in  that  portion  of  the  country  in 
which  English  are  not  already  settled  to  admit  of  the  present  French  population 
possessing  farms  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  their  present  means  of  comfort, 
under  their  system  of  hjsbandry.  No  population  has  increased  by  mere  births 
■o  rapidly  as  thai  of  the  French  Canadians  has  since  the  conquest.  At  that 
period  their  number  was  estimated  at  60,000 ;  it  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to 
more  than  seven  times  as  many.  There  has  been  no  proportional  increase  of 
cultivation,  or  of  produce  from  the  land  already  under  cultivation  ;  and  the 
increased  population  has  been  in  a  great  measure  provided  for  by  mere  con- 
tinued subdivision  of  estates.  In  a  report,  from  a  committee  of  the  Assem- 
biy  in  1826,  of  which  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  was  Chairman,  it  is  stated,  that  since 
17H4  the  population  of  the  seigniories  had  quadrupled,  while  the  number  of 
cattle  had  only  doubled,  and  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  had  only  in- 
creased one.third.  Complaints  of  distress  are  constant,  and  the  deterioration 
of  the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  admitted  on  all  hands.  A 
people  so  circumstanced  must  alter  their  mode  of  life.  If  they  wish  to  main- 
tain the  same  kind  of  rude,  but  well-provided  agricultural  existence,  it  must  be 
by  removing  into  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  English  are  settled  ; 
or  if  they  cling  to  their  present  residence,  they  can  only  obtain  a  livelihood  by 
deserting  their  present  employment,  and  working  for  wages  on  farms,  or  in 
commercial  occupations  under  English  capitalists.  But  their  present  proprietary 
and  inactive  condition  is  one  which  no  political  arrangements  can  perpetuate. 
Were  the  French  Canadians  to  be  guarded  from  the  influx  of  any  other  popu- 
lation, their  condition  in  a  few  years  would  be  similar  to  that  of  tlie  poorest  of 
the  Irish  peasantry. 

There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  nationality  more  destitute  of  all  that  can 
invigorate  and  elevate  a  people  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  French  in  Lower  Canada,  owing  to  their  retaining  their  peculiar  lan- 
guage and  manners.  They  are  a  people  with  no  history,  and  no  literature. 
The  literature  of  England  is  written  in  a  language  which  is  not  theirs,  and  tho 
only  literature  which  their  languai^e  rendem  familiar  to  them  is  that  of  a  nation 
from  which  they  have  been  separated  by  eighty  years  of  a  foreign  rule,  and 
still  more  by  those  changes  which  the  revolution  and  its  consequences  have 
wrought  in  the  whole  political,  moral,  and  social  state  of  France.  Yet  it  is 
on  a  people  whom  recent  history,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought,  so  entirely 
separate  from  them,  that  the  French  Canadians  are  wholly  dependant  for  almost 
all  the  instruction  and  amusement  deriv.  i  from  books ;  it  is  on  this  essentially 
foreign  literature,  which  is  conversant  about  events,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
life,  perfectly  strange  and  unintelligible  to  them,  that  they  are  compelled  to  be 
dependent.  Their  newspapers  are  mostly  written  by  natives  of  France,  who 
have  either  come  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  Province,  or  been  brought  into  it 
by  the  party  leaders,  in  order  to  supply  the  dearth  of  literary  talent  available 
for  the  political  press.  In  the  same  way  their  nationality  operates  to  deprive 
them  of  the  enjoyments  and  civilising  influence  of  the  arts.  Though  descended 
from  the  people  in  the  world  that  most  generally  love,  and  have  most  success- 
fully cultivated,  the  drama ;  though  livinf;  on  a  continent  in  which  almost  every 
town,  great  or  small,  has  an  English  theatre,  the  French  population  of  Lower 
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Canada,  cut  off  from  every  people  that  npeaki  iu  own  language,  can  support 
no  national  stage. 

In  these  circumstuncei,  I  should  be  indeed  surprised  if  the  more  reflecting 
part  of  the  French  Canadians  entertained  at  present  any  hope  of  continuing  to 
preserve  their  nationality.  Much  as  they  struggle  against  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  process  o(  assimilation  tu  Engll:h  habits  is  already  commencing.  Tho 
English  language  is  gaininz  ground,  as  the  language  o(  the  rich  and  of  the 
employers  of  labour  naturally  will.  It  appeared  by  some  of  tlie  few  returns 
which  had  been  received  l)y  the  commissioner  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education,  that  there  are  ubout  ten  times  the  number  of  French  children  in 
i^uebee  learning  English  as  compared  with  the  English  children  who  learn 
French.  A  considerable  time  must,  of  course,  elapse  before  the  change  of  a 
language  can  spread  over  a  whole  people  ;  and  justice  and  policy  alike  require 
that  while  the  people  continue  to  use  the  French  language,  their  government 
should  take  no  such  means  to  force  the  English  language  upon  them  as  would, 
in  fact,  deprive  the  great  mass  of  the  community  of  the  protection  of  the  lairs. 
But  I  repeat  that  the  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  Province  ought  to  be 
immediately  entered  on,  and  firmly,  though  cautiously,  followed  up ;  that  in 
any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  future  management  of  Lower  Canada, 
the  nrst  object  ought  to  be  that  of  making  it  an  English  Province  ;  and  that, 
with  this  end  in  view,  tho  ascendancy  should  never  again  be  placed  in  any 
hands  but  those  of  an  English  population.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment  this 
is  obviously  necessary ;  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  have  desctibed  the 
French  Canadian  population,  as  not  only  now  being,  but  as  likely  for  a  long 
while  to  remain,  the  trusting  them  with  an  entire  control  over  this  Province 
would  be,  in  fact,  only  facilitating  a  rebellion.  Lower  Canada  must  be  govern- 
ed now,  as  it  must  be  hereafter,  by  an  English  population ;  and  thus  the 
policy  which  the  necessities  of  the  moment  force  on  us,  is  in  accordance  with 
that  suggested  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  future  and  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  Province. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  future  Go- 
vernment of  Lower  Canada  suggest,  either  as  a  lasting  or  as  a  temporary  and 
intermediate  scheme,  that  the  Government  of  that  Province  should  be  consti- 
tuted on  an  entirely  despotic  footing,  or  on  one  that  would  vest  it  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  minority.  It  is  proposed  either  to  place  the  Legisla- 
tive authority  in  a  Governor,  with  a  Council  formed  of  the  heads  of  the  British 
party,  or  to  contrive  some  scheme  of  representation,  by  which  a  minority,  with 
the  form  of  representation,  is  to  deprive  a  majority  of  all  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  affairs. 

The  maintenance  of  an  absolute  form  of  Government  on  any  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  can  never  continue  for  any  long  time,  without  ex- 
citing a  general  feeling  in  the  United  States  against  a  power  of  which  the 
existence  is  secured  by  ipeans  so  odious  to  the  people ;  and  as  I  rate  the  pre- 
servation of  the  present  general  sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  policy 
of  our  Government  in  Lower  Canada  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  I 
should  be  sorry  that  the  feeling  should  be  changed  for  one  which,  if  prevalent 
among  that  people,  must  extend  over  the  surrounding  provinces.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  an  opinion  would  not  only  act  very  strongly  on  the  entire  French 
population,  and  keep  up  among  them  a  sense  of  in'ury  and  a  determinati6n  of 
resistance  to  the  Government,  but  would  lead  to  just  as  great  discontent  among 
the  English.  In  their  present  angry  state  of  feeling,  they  might  tolerate,  for  a 
while,  any  arrangement  that  would  give  them  a  triumph  over  the  French ;  but 
I  have  greatly  misunderstood  their  character,  if  they  would  long  bear  a  Govern- 
ment in  which  they  had  no  direct  voice.  Nor  would  their  jealousy  be  obviated 
by  the  selection  of  a  Council  from  the  persons  supposed  to  have  their  confi- 
dence. It  is  not  easy  to  know  who  really  possess  that  confidence ;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  there  would  be  no  surer  way  of  depriving  a  man  of  influence  6vcr 
them  than  by  treating  him  as  their  representative,  without  their  consent. 

The  experience  which  we  have  had  of  a  Government  irresponsible  to  the  peo- 
ple in  these  Colonies,  does  not  justify  us  in  believing  that  it  would  be  very 
well  administered ;;  and  the  great  reforms  in  the  institutions  of  the  Province 
wnich  must  be  made  ere  Lower  Canada  can  ever  be  a  well-ordered  and  floti- 
rishing  community,  can  be  effected  by  no  Legislature  which  does  not  represent 
a  great  mass  of  public  opinion, 
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Uul  tlio  great  ul<j«icUou  to  any  Uovornmoiii  of  an  abiolulo  kind  it,  thai  t(  t» 
palpably  of  a  temporary  nature  }  that  there  ii  no  reatoii  to  buliovo  that  iti  in- 
fluence, during  the  few  year*  that  it  would  be  permitted  to  last,  would  leave 
the  people  at  all  more  flt  to  manage  themMlvea ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing a  mere  temporary  institution,  it  would  be  deflciont  in  that  etabiiity  wliich 
is  the  great  requisite  of  Qovernment  in  times  of  disoriler.  There  is  every  rea- 
son toDclieve  that  a  professedly  irresponsible  Qovernment  would  be  the  weak- 
est that  could  be  dovised.  Every  one  of  its  acts  vic»u\d  be  discussed,  not  in 
the  Colony,  but  in  England,  on  utterly  incomplete  and  itirorrect  infurmaUon, 
and  run  the  chance  of  being  diiallowed  without  being  understood.  The  most 
violent  outcry  that  could  be  rained  by  persons  looking  at  them  through  tlio 
medium  of  English  and  Constitutional  notions,  or  by  those  who  might  hopo 
thereby  to  promote  thu  sinister  purposes  of  faction  at  home,  would  bo  con- 
stantly directed  against  them.  Sucli  consci|Uences  as  these  are  inevitable. 
The  people  of  England  are  not  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  honest  aitd  diicrcct 
exercise  of  absolute  power ;  and  il  they  permit  a  despotism  to  bu  established  in 
their  Colonies,  they  feel  bound,  wlien  their  attention  happens  to  bo  directed  to- 
wards them,  to  watch  its  acts  with  vigilance.  Tiic  Governor  and  Council 
would  feel  this  responsibility  in  all  their  acts ;  unless  they  happened  to  be  men 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  nerve  and  earnestness,  they  would  shape  tlicir  po- 
licy so  at  merely  to  avoid  giving  a  handle  to  attacks  ;  and  their  nocasuros 
would  eihibit  all  that  uncertainty  and  weakness  which  such  a  motive  is  sure 
to  produce. 

With  respect  to  every  one  of  those  plans  which  propose  to  make  the  English 
minority  an  electoral  minority  by  moans  of  now  and  strange  modes  of  voting 
or  unfair  divisions  of  the  country,  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  the  Canadians  are  to 
be  deprived  of  representative  government,  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  in  a 
■traightfutward  way,  than  to  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  system  of 

S;overnment  on  the  basis  of  what  all  mankind  would  regard  as  mere  electoral 
rauds.  It  is  not  in  North  America  that  men  can  bo  cheated  by  an  unreal 
semblance  of  repreaontative  g^"ernment,  or  persuaded  that  they  arc  outvoted, 
tvhen,  in  fact,  they  are  disfranchised. 

The  only  power  that  can  bo  effectual  at  once  in  coercing  the  present  disaf- 
fection, and  hereafter  obliterating  the  nationality  of  the  French  Canadians,  la 
that  of  a  numerical  m^ority  of  a  loyal  and  English  population  ;  and  the  only 
■table  government  will  be  one  more  popular  than  any  that  has  hitherto  existed 
in  the  North  American  Colonies.  The  influence  of  perfectly  equal  and  popular 
institutions  in  effacing  distinctions  of  race  without  disorder  or  oppression,  and 
with  little  more  than  the  ordinary  animosities  of  party  in  a  free  country,  is 
memorably  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  laws  and 
population  of  which  were  French  at  the  time  of  its  cession  to  the  American 
Union.  And  the  eminent  success  of  the  policy  adopted  with  regard  to  that 
8tate,*points  out  to  us  the  means  by  which  a  similar  result  can  be  ciUcted  in 
Lower  Canada. 

The  English  of  Lower  Canada,  who  seem  to  infer  the  means  from  the  result, 
entertain  and  circulate  the  most  extraordinary  conceptions  of  the  course  really 
pursued  in  this  instance.  On  the  single  fact  that  in  the  constitution  of  Loui- 
siana, it  is  specified  that  the  public  acts  of  the  State  shall  be  "  in  the  language 
in  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  written,"  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  federal  governmcut  in  the  most  violent  manner  swept  away  the  use  of 
the  French  language  and  laws,  and  subjected  the  French  population  to  some 
peculiar  disabilities  which  deprived  them,  in  fact,  of  an  equal  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  fact.  Loui- 
siana, on  its  first  cession,  was  governed  as  "a  district;"  its  public  ofGcera 
were  appointed  by  the  federal  government,  and  as  was  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  they  were  natives  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union.  In 
1812,  the  district,  having  the  requisite  population,  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  and  admitted  on  precisely  the  same  terms  that  any  other  population 
would  have  or  has  been.  The  constitution  was  framed  so  as  to  give  precisely 
the  same  power  to  the  majority  as  is  enjoyed  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
No  alteration  was  then  made  in  the  laws.'  The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  a 
fact  familiar  to  every  person  moderately  acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  age.  The  code,  which  is  the  glory  of  Louisiana  and  Mr.  Livingston, 
was  subsequently  undertaken   under  the  auspices  of  the   Legislature,   in 
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v.onici)iicnco  of  the  conluuiuii  dnily  arising  in  tiiu  aJmiiiiatrution  of  Ihe  Enjjlikh 
.ind  French  lyitem  of  law  in  Uie  tame  courU.  Thii  change  ol'  lows,  eflected 
in  the  manner  moit  cunionant  to  the  largest  views  of  legislation,  wos  not 
lorecd  on  the  legislature  and  people  of  the  state  by  an  external  authority,  but 
was  the  suj^gcstion  ul'  Ihoir  own  political  wisdom.  Louisiana  is  not  the  only 
Statu  in  thu  Union  which  has  been  troubled  by  the  cTiistencc  of  conflicting 
systems  of  law.  The  State  of  New  Yof,  till  within  a  few  year',  suflfered 
under  tiicHamo  evil,  which  it  remedied  in  the  same  way,  by  employing  a  com- 
mission  of  its  ablest  lawyers  tu  dii^est  both  systems  of  law  into  a  common 
code.  The  contending  populations  of  liowcr  Canada  may  well  imitate  those 
examples  ;  and  if,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  force  their  rcspeclivu  laws  upon 
each  oilier,  tliey  would  attempt  an  amal}>;amatioH  of  Ihe  two  systems  into  one, 
adopting  what  is  rcully  butt  in  bold,  Ihe  result  would  be  creditable  to  the 
I'rovince. 

Evury  proviition  waa  inado  in  Louisinna  for  socurini;  to  both  races  a 
porfoctly  equal  participation  in  all  the  honofita  of  the  (jovornmont.  (t  is 
truo  that  liio  intontion  ot'tho  Federal  (jovornmont  to  encourofi^o  tho  uso 
ot'tho  Engiisli  langiiago,  wna  ovincod  by  tlio  provision  of  tho  Constitu. 
tion  with  roapect  tu  tho  lanfruap^o  of  tlio  rocorda  ;  but  thoso  who  will  rc- 
tloct  how  very  few  ponplo  over  read  auch  documents,  and  how  vory  ro- 
contly  it  is  that  tho  Eiiglish  language  has  become  tho  language  or  tho 
law  in  this  country,  will  boo  that  such  a  provision  could  liavo  littlo  prao> 
tical  otl'uot.  (n  all  casoH  in  which  convonionco  requires  it,  the  different 
parties  ui^o  Ihoir  ro8pocti''o  languagoH  in  tiio  courts  of  justice,  and  in 
both  branohoa  of  the  Legislature.  In  every  judicial  proceeding,  all  doc- 
uments which  paas  between  the  parties  aro  required  to  bo  in  both  Ian. 
guagos,  nnd  tlio  laws  aru  published  in  botii  languagoa.  Indeed,  the 
iquaiitr  of  t|i  two  languages  is  preserved  in  tho  Legislaturo  by  a  fory 
singular  contriTance  ;  tho  French  and  Engliiili  members  Bpoak  thoir  res. 
peotivo  languages,  and  an  interpreter,  aa  I  was  iHtornied,  after  every 
tipeech,  explains  its  purport  in  tho  other  language. 

For  a  long  time,  tho  distinction  between  the  two  races  was  the  cause 
of  great  jealousy.  Tho  Americans  crowded  intb  tho  State,  in  order  to 
avail  thomsolvos  of  its  groat  natural  resources,  and  its  unequalled  com- 
iiiorcial  advantages ;  there,  as  uvorywliore  else  on  that  continent,  their 
energy  and  habita  of  business  gradually  drew  thu  greater  part  of  tho 
commercial  business  of  tho  country  into  thoir  hands  ;  and  though,  I  be- 
liuvo,  a  few  of  tho  richest  merchants,  ond  most  of  tiie  owners  of  planta. 
lions,  are  French,  the  English  form  tho  bulk  of  the  wealthier  classes. — 
Year  after  year,  their  numbers  havo  becomu  greater,  and  it  is  now  gene, 
rally  supposed  that  they  constttuto  the  numerical  majority.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  tho  French  havo  borne  thii<  with  a  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction  ;  but  as  tho  advantages  gained  by  tlio  English  were  entirely  the 
result,  not  of  favor,  but  of  their  superiority  in  a  perfectly  free  competi. 
tion,  this  jealousy  could  excite  no  murmurs  against  the  Government. — 
The  competition  made  tho  two  races  en-dniios  at  first,  but  it  has  gradual, 
ly  stirred  tho  emulation  uf  the  less  active  race,  and  madu  them  rivals. — 
Tho  jealousies  in  tho  city  of  New  Orleans  were  an  great  at  one  time, 
that  tho  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  tho  dosiro  of  the  English,  who  eom. 
plained  of  the  inertness  of  the  French,  formed  separate  municipalities 
for  tho  French  and  English  parts  of  the  city.  Those  two  municipalities 
are  now  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  each  undertakes  great  public 
works  for  tho  urnament  and  convenience  of  their  respective  quarters. 

Tho  distinction  still  lasts,  and  still  causes  a  good  deal  of  division  ;  the 
society  of  each  race  is  said  to  bo  in  some  inoasuro  distinct,  but  not  by 
any  means  hostile;  and  some  accounts  loprosent  the  social  mixture  to  be 
very  great.  All  accounts  represent  the  division  of  tho  races  as  becoming 
gradually  less  and  less  marked ;  thoir  newspapers  are  printed  in  the  two 
languages,  on  opposite  pages  ;  their  local  politics  aro  entirely  merged  in 
those  of  the  Union  ;  and  instead  of  discovering  in  their  papers  any  ves- 
tiges  of  a  quarrel  of  races,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  repetition  of  the 
samo  party  recriminations  and  party  arguments  whi  :h  abound  in  all  other 
parts  uf  tho  Federation. 
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The  explanation  of  this  anialgation  id  obvioua.  The  French  of  Lousi- 
ana,  when  they  were  formed  into  a  State  in  which  they  were  a  majority, 
were  incorporated  into  a  great  nation,  of  which  thoy  constituted  an  ex. 
tremely  small  part.  The  eye  of  every  ambitious  man  turned  naturally  to 
the  great  centre  of  Federal  affairs,  and  the  high  prizes  of  Federal  ambi. 
tjon.  The  tone  of  politics  was  taken  from  those  by  whose  hands  its 
highest  powers  were  wielded  :  the  Legislation  and  Government  of  Loui- 
siana were,  from  the  first,  insignificant,  compared  with  the  interests  in> 
volved  in  the  discussions  at  Washington.  It  became  the  object  uf  every 
aspiring  man  to  merge  his  French,  and  adopt  completely  an  American 
nationality.  What  was  the  interest  of  individuals,  was  also  the  interest 
of  the  State.  It  was  its  policy  to  bo  represented  by  those  who  would  ac> 
quire  weight  in  the  Councils  of  the  Federation.  To  speak  only  a  Ian. 
guage  foreign  to  that  of  tne  United  States  was  consequently  a  disquahli' 
cation  lor  a  candidate  for  the  posts  of  either  Senator  or  Representative  : 
the  French  qualified  themselves  by  learning  English,  or  submitting  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  their  English  competitors.  The  representation 
ot  Louisiana  in  Congress  is  now  entirely  English,  while  each  of  the  Fe- 
deral parties  in  the  State  conciliates  the  French  feeling  by  putting  up  a 
candidate  of  that  race.  But  the  result  is,  that  the  Union  is  never  dtstur. 
bed  by  the  quarrels  of  these  races ;  and  the  French  language  and  manners 
bid  fkir,  in  no  long  time,  to  follow  their  laws,  and  pass  away  like  the 
Dutc'i  peculiarities  of  Ncv  York. 

It  is  only  by  the  same  means — by  a  popular  government,  in  which  an 
English  majority  shall  permanently  predominate,  that  Lower  Canada,  if 
a  remedy  for  its  disorders  be  not  too  long  delayed,  can  be  tranquilly 
ruled. 

On  these  grounds,  I  believe  that  no  permanent  or  efficient  remedy  can 
he  devised  for  the  disorders  of  Lower  Canada,  except  a  fusion  of  the  Go- 
▼emmeat  in  that  of  one  or  more  of  the  surrounding  Provinces ;  and  as  I 
am  of  .pinion  that  the  full  establishment  of  responsible  Government  can 
only  be  permanently  secured  by  giving  these  ColonieH  an  increased  im- 
portance in  the  politics  of  the  Empire,  I  find  in  union  the  only  means  of 
remedying  at  once  and  completely  the  two  prominent  causes  of  their 
present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Twokinda  of  union  have  been  proposed — federal  and  legislative. — By 
the  first,  the  separate  legislature  oi  each  Province  would  bo  preserved  in 
its  present  form,  and  retain  almost  all  its  present  attributes  of  internal 
legislation,  the  Federal  Legislature  exercising  no  power  save  in  those 
matters  of  general  concern  which  may  have  been  expressly  ceded  to  it 
by  the  constituent  Provinces.  A  Legislative  Union  wonid  imply  a  com- 
plete  incorporation  of  the  Provinces  included  in  it  under  one  Legislature, 
exercising  universal  and  sole  Legislative  authority  over  all  of  them,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Parliament  legisiaius  alone  for  the  whole 
of  the  British  isles. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  Canada  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  project  of  a 
Federal  Union,  and  it  was  with  such  a  plan  in  view  that  I  discussed  a 
general  measure  for  the  Government  of  the  Colonies  with  the  deputations 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  with  various  leading  individuals  and  public 
bodies  in  both  the  Canadas.  I  was  fully  aware  that  it  might  be  objected 
that  a  Federal  Union  would  in  many  cases  produce  a  weak  and  rather 
cumbrous  Government ;  that  a  Colonial  federation  must  have,  in  fact, 
little  legitimate  authority  or  business,  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  a  federation  fnlling  within  the  scope  of  the  Imperial  Legis. 
lature  and  Executivo ;  and  that  the  main  inducement  to  federation,  which 
is  the  necessity  of  concfiiating  the  pretentions  of  independent  states  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  sovereignty,  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
Colonial  dependencies,  liable  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  supreme  authority  at  home,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  which 
I  have  mentioned,  I  became  aware  also  of  great  practical  difficulties  in 
any  plan  of  Federal  Cuvernment,  particularly  those  that  must  arise  in 
the  management  of  the  general  revenues,  which  would  in  such  a  plan 
have  to  be  again  distributed  among  the  Provinces.    But  I  had  still  more 
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atroiigly  impressed  un  me  thc'grcat  advantages  of  an  united  CiovorDUicnt ; 
and  I  was  gratified  by  finding  the  leading  minds  of  tlie  varioud  Coloniea 
strongly  and  generally  inclined  to  a  scheme  that  would  elevate  their  coun. 
tiies  into  something  like  a  national  existence.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  the  tendency  of  a  federation,  sanctioned  and  consolidated  by  a  Mon. 
archical  Government,  grndually  to  become  a  complete  Legislative  Union  ; 
and  that  thus,  while  conciliating  the  French  of  Lower  Canada,  by  leav- 
ing them  the  Government  of  their  own  Province  and  their  own  interna  1 
legislation,  I  might  provide  for  tho  ptitection  of  British  interests  by  the 
general  Government,  and  for  the  gradual  transition  of  the  Provinces  into 
a  united  and  homogeneous  community. 

But  the  period  of  gradual  transition  is  past  in  Lower  Canada.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  feeling  among  the  French  population.  I  cannot  doubt  that  any 
power  which  they  might  possess  would  be  used  against  the  policy  and  the  very 
existence  of  any  formof  British  Government.  I  can-  t  doubt  that  any  French 
Assembly  that  shall  again  meet  in  Lower  Canada  will  use  whatever  power,  be 
it  more  or  less  limited,  it  may  have,  to  obstruct  the  Governmera,  anil  undo 
whatever  has  been  done  by  it.  Time,  and  the  honest  co-operation  of  the  various 
parties,  would  be  required  to  aid  the  action  of  a  Federal  Consiiluticn  ;  and 
time  is  not  allowed,  in  the  present  state  of  Lower  Canada,  nor  co-operation  to 
be  expected  from  a  Legislature,  of  which  the  majority  shall  represent  its  French 
inhabitants.  I  believe  that  tranquillity  can  only  be  restored  by  subjecting 
the  Province  to  the  vigorous  rule  of  an  English  majority  ;  and  that  the  only 
efficacious  Government  would  be  that  formed  by  a  Legislative  Union. 

If  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  is  rightly  estimated  at  400,000,  the  Eng- 
lish inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  at  150,000,  and  the  French  at  450,000,  the 
Union  of  the  two  Provinces  ivould  not  only  give  a  clear  English  majority,  but 
one  which  wjuld  be  increased  every  year  by  the  influence  of  English  emigration  ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  French,  when  once  placed,  by  the  legitimate 
course  of  events  and  the  working  of  natural  causes,  in  a  minority,  would  aban- 
ucp  tnclr  vain  hopes  of  nationality.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  immediEttely 
give  up  their  present  animosities,  or  instantly  renounce  the  hope  of  attaining 
their  end  by  violent  means.  But  the  experience  of  the  two  Unions  in  the  British 
Isles  may  teach  us  how  effectually  the  strong  arm  of  a  popular  Legislature 
would  compel  the  obedience  of  the  refractory  population;  an  i  the  hopelessness  of 
success  would  gradually  subdue  the  existing  animosities,  and  incline  the  French 
Canadian  population  to  acquiesce  in  their  new  state  of  political  existence.  I 
certainly  should  not  like  to  subject  the  French  Canadians  to  the  rule  of  the 
identical  English  minority  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  contending  ;  but 
from  a  majority  emanating  from  so  much  more  extended  a  source,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  any  oppression  or  injustice  to  fear ;  and  in  this  case  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  majority  never  having  been  brought  into  previous  collision, 
would  regard  them  with  no  animosity  that  would  warp  their  natural  sense  of 
equity.  The  endowments  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
existence  of  all  its  present  laws,  until  altered  by  the  united  Legislature  might 
be  secured  by  stipulations  similar  to  (hose  adopted  in  the  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  I  do  not  think  that  the  subsequent  history  of  British 
Legislation  need  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  nation  which  has  a  majority  in  a 
popular  Legislature  is  likely  to  use  its  power  to  tamper  very  hastily  with  the 
laws  of  the  people  to  which  it  is  united. 

The  Union  of  the  two  Provinces  would  secure  to  Uppnr  Canada  the  presftit 
great  objects  of  its  desires  ;  all  disputes  as  to  the  division  or  amour.t  ei  the  re- 
venue would  cease  ;  the  surplus  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  would  supply  the 
deficiency  of  that  part  of  the  Upper  Province  ;  and  the  Province  thus  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  locally  jobbing  the  surplus  revenue,  which  it  cannot 
reduce,  would,  I  think,  gain  as  much  by  the  arrangement  as  the  Province  which 
would  thus  find  a  means  of  paying  the  interest  of  its  debt.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  unjust  to  place  this  burden  on  Lower  Canada,  inasmuch  as 
the  gi-eat  public  works  for  which  the  debt  was  contracted,  are  as  much  the 
concern  of  one  Province  as  the  other.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  mismanagement  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  debt  originated, 
the  canals  of  Upper  Canada  will  always  be  a  source  of  loss  instead  of  profit. 
The  completion  of  the  projected  and  necessary  line  of  public  works  would  be 
promoted  by  such  an  Union.    The  access  to  the  sen  would  be  secured  to  Upper 
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Canada.  Thu  saving  of  public  money  tvhicli  would  be  ensured  by  the  union 
of  various  dstablishments  in  the  two  Provinces,  ivould  supply  the  means  of  con* 
ducting  the  general  government  on  a  more  efficient  scale  than  it  has  yet  lieen 
carried  on.  And  the  responsibility  o(  the  Executive  would  be  secured  by  the 
increased  weight  which  the  representative  body  of  the  united  Province  would 
bring  to  bear  on  the  Imperial  Government  and  Legislature. 

But  while  I  convince  myself  that  such  desirable  ends  would  be  secured  by 
the  Legislative  Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  in- 
quire  whether  all  those  objects  would  not  more  surely  be  attained  by  extend- 
ing this  Legislative  Union  over  all  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America ; 
and  wliether  the  advantages  which  I  anticipate  for  two  of  them  might  not,  and 
should  not,  in  justice,  be  extended  over  all.  Such  an  Union  would  at  once  de- 
cisively settle  the  question  of  races  ;  it  would  enable  all  ihe  Provinces  to  co- 
operate for  all  common  purposes  ;  and,  above  all,  it  would  form  a  great  and 
powerful  people,  possessing  the  mcuns  of  securing  good  and  responsible  govern- 
ment for  itself,  and  which,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Empire,  might,  in 
some  measure,  counterbalance  the  preponderant  and  increasing  influence  of  the 
United  States  on  the  American  continent.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  Colonial 
Legislature,  thus  strong,  and  thus  self-governing,  would  desire  to  abandon  the 
connection  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  1  believe  that  the  practical 
relief  from  undue  interference,  which  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  change, 
would  strengthen  the  present  bond  of  feelings  and  interests  ;  and  that  the  con- 
nection would  only  become  more  durable  and  advantageous,  by  having  more 
of  equality,  of  freedom,  and  of  local  independence.  But,  at  any  rate,  our  first 
duty  is  to  secure  the  well  being  of  our  Colonial  countrymen ;  and  if,  in  the  hid- 
den decrees  of  that  wisdom  by  which  this  world  is  ruled,  it  is  tvritten,  that  these 
countries  are  not  lor  ever  to  remain  portions  of  the  Empire,  we  owe  it  to  our 
honour  to  take  good  care  that,  when  they  separate  from  us,  they  should  not  be 
the  only  countries  on  the  American  continent  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
shall  be  found  unfit  to  govern  itself. 

I  am,  in  truth,  so  far  from  believing  that  the  increased  power  and  weight 
that  would  be  given  to  these  Colonies  by  Union,  would  endanger  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Empire,  that  I  look  to  it  as  the  only  means  of  fostering  such  a 
national  feeling  throughout  them,  as  would  effectually  counterbalance  what- 
ever tendencies  may  now  exist  towards  separation.  No  large  community  of 
free  and  intelligent  men  will  long  feel  contented  with  a  political  system  which 
places  them,  because  it  places  their  country,  in  a  position  of  inferiority  t?  tlieir 
neighbours.  The  Colonist  of  Great  Britain  is  linked,  it  is  true,  to  a  mighty 
Empire,  and  the  glories  nf  its  history,  the  visible  signs  of  its  present  power, 
and  the  civilization  of  its  people,  are  calculated  to  raise  and  gratify  his  national 
pride.  But  he  feels,  also,  that  his  link  to  that  Empire  is  one  of  remote  depen- 
dence ;  he  catches  but  passing  and  inadequate  glimpses  of  its  power  and  pros- 
perity ;  he  knows  that  in  its  Government  he  and  his  own  countrymen  have  no 
voice.  While  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  assumes  impor- 
tance, from  the  notion  that  his  vote  exercises  some  influence  on  the  Councils, 
and  that  he  himself  has  somr;  share  in  the  onward  progress  of  a  mighty  nation, 
the  Colonist  feels  the  deadening  influence  of  the  narrow  and  subordinate  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs.  In  his  own  and  in  the  surrounding  Colonics,  he 
tinds  petty  objects  occupying  putty,  stationary,  and  divided  societies ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  chances  of  an  uncertain  and  tardy  communication  bring  intelli- 
gence of  what  has  passed  a  month  before  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  he  is  reminded  of  the  Empire  with  which  he  is  connected.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  surrounds  him  on  every  side,  and  is  for  ever  present. 
It  extends  itself  as  population  augment*)  and  intercourse  increases ;  it  pene- 
trates every  portion  of  the  continent  into  which  the  restless  spirit  of  American 
speculation  impels  the  settler  or  the  trader ;  it  is  felt  in  all  the  transactions  of 
commerce,  from  the  important  operation».t  of  the  moneiaiy  system  down  to  the 
minor  details  of  ordinary  trafllc  ;  it  stamps  on  all  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
the  surrounding  countries  the  common  c'laractcristics  of  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
ard  customs  of  the  American  people.  Such  is  necessarily  the  influence  which 
a  great  nation  exercises  on  the  small  communities  which  sui  round  it.  Its 
thoughts  and  manners  subjugate  them,  even  when  nominally  independent  of  its 
authority.  If  we  wish  tu  prevent  the  extension  of  this  influence,  it  can  only  be 
don''  by  raising  up  for  the  North  American  colonist  some  nationality  of  his  own, 
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by  elevating  these  small  iiiid  unimportant  communities  into  a  society  having 
some  objects  of  a  national  importance,  and  by  thus  giving  their  inhabitants  a 
country  which  they  will  be  unwilling  to  see  absorbed  even  in  one  more  powerful. 
While  I  believe  that  the  estal  'shment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  Govern- 
ment, and  of  an  ctfectual  Union  uetween  the  different  Provinces,  would  produce 
this  important  effect  on  the  general  feelings,  of  their  inhabitants.  I  am  inclined 
to  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  inQuunce  which  it  would  have  in  giving  * 
greater  scope  and  satisfaction  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  the  most  active  and 
prominent  persons  to  be  found  in  them.  As  long  as  personal  ambition  is 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  as  long  as  the  morality  of  every  free  and  civilized 
community  encourages  its  aspirations,  it  is  one  great  business  of  a  wise  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  its  legitimate  dcvclopcmcnt.  If,  as  it  is  commonly  asserted, 
the  disorders  of  these  Colonies  have,  in  great  measure,  been  fomented  by  the 
influence  of  designing  and  ambitious  individuals,  this  evil  will  best  be  remedied 
by  allowing  such  a  scope  for  the  desires  of  such  men  as  shall  direct  their  ambi- 
tion into  the  legitimate  chance  of  fathering,  and  not  of  thwarting  their  Govern- 
ment. By  creating  high  prizes  in  a  general  and  responsible  Government,  wo 
shall  immediately  afford  the  means  of  pacifying  the  turbulent  ambitions,  and  of 
employing  in  worthy  and  noble  occupations  the  talents  which  now  are  only 
exerted  to  foment  disorder.  We  must  remove  from  these  Colonies  the  cause  to 
which  the  sagacity  of  Adam  Smith  traced  the  alienation  of  the  Provinces  which 
now  form  the  United  States :  we  must  provide  some  scope  for  what  he  calls 
"  the  importance  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Colony,"  beyond  what  he  forcibly 
terms  the  present  "  petty  prizes  of  the  paltry  rafllc  of  Colonial  faction."  A 
general  Legislative  Union  would  elevate  and  gratify  the  hopes  of  able  and 
aspiring  men.  They  would  no  longer  look  with  envy  and  wonder  at  the  great 
arena  of  the  bordering  federation,  but  see  ihc  means  of  satisfying  every  legiti- 
mate ambition  in  the  high  offices  of  the  Judicature  and  Executive  Government 
of  their  own  Union. 

Nor  would  a  union  of  the  various  Provinces  be  less  advantageous  in  facilita- 
ting a  co-operation  for  various  common  purposes,  of  which  the  want  is  now  very 
seriously  felt.  There  is  hardly  a  department  of  the  business  of  Government  which 
does  not  require,  or  would  not  be  better  performed,  by  being  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  general  government ;  and  when  we  consider  the  political 
and  commercial  interests  that  are  common  to  these  Provinces,  it  appears  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  their  having  ever  been  divided  into  separate  Governments, 
since  they  have  all  been  portions  of  the  same  empire,  subject  to  the  same 
crown,  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  constitutional  customs,  inhabited,  with 
one  exception,  by  the  same  race,  contiguous  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
each  other  and  bounded  along  their  whole  frontier  by  the  terittories  of  the  same 
powerful  and  rival  state.  It  would  appear  that  every  motive  that  has  induced 
the  union  of  various  Provinces  into  a  single  state  exists  for  the  consolidation  of 
these  Colonies,  under  a  common  legislature  and  executive.  They  have  the 
same  common  relation  to  the  Mother  Country— the  same  relation  to  foreign 
nations.  When  one  is  at  war,  the  others  are  at  war  ;  and  the  hostilities 
that  are  caused  by  an  attack  on  one  must  seriously  compromise  the  welfare  of 
the  rest.  Thus  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  State  of  Maine  ap 
pears  immediately  to  involve  the  interests  of  none  of  these  Colonies,  except 
New  Brunswick  or  Lr.wer  Canada,  to  one  of  which  the  territory  claimed  by  us 
must  belong.  But  if  a  war  were  to  commence  on  this  ground  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  the  American  government  would  select  Upper  Canada  as  the  most 
vulnerable,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  the  easiest  point  of  attack.  A  dispute  respecting 
the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  would  involve  precisely  the  same  consequences^ 
An  union  for  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies  is  the  natural  bond  oi' 
connection  that  holds  together  the  great  communities  of  the  world  ;  and  be- 
tween no  parts  of  any  kingdom  or  state  is  the  necessity  for  such  an  union  more 
obvious  than  between  the  whole  of  these  Colonies. 

Their  internal  relations  furnish  quite  as  strong  motives  for  Union.  The  Post 
Office  is,  at  the  present  moment,  under  the  management  of  the  same  Imperial 
establishment.  If,  in  compliance  with  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  Colonies, 
the  regulation  of  a  matter  so  entirely  of  internal  concern,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived  from  it,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  it 
would  still  be  advisable  that  the  management  of  the  Post  Office,  throughout 
the  whole  of  British  North  America,  should  be  conducted  by  one  general  cs- 
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lablishment.  In  tlie  same  way, so  great  is  tiie  inlliience  uu  the  ulher  Provinces, 
of  the  arrangements  ailopted  with  respest  to  the  disposal  or  public  lands  and 
colonization  in  any  3,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  department  or 
gorernment  should  be  conducted  on  one  system  and  by  one  authority.  The 
necessity  of  common  fiscal  regulations,  is  strongly  felt  by  all  the  Colonies  ; 
and  a  common  Custom  House  establishment  would  relieve  them  from  the  hin- 
'  drances  to  their  trade,  caused  by  the  duties  now  levied  on  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  them.  The  monetary  and  banking  system  of  all  is  subject  to 
the  same  influences,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  colonial  currency  is  very  generally  desired.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  no  department  of  Government  that  would  not  greatly  gain,  both  in 
economy  and  efllicienuy,  by  being  placed  under  a  common  management.  I 
should  not  propose,  at  lirst,  to  alter  the  existing  public  establishments  of  the 
different  Provinces,  because  tiie  necessary  changes  had  better  be  left  to  be 
made  by  the  united  Government;  and  the  judicial  establishments  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  disturbed  until  the  future  Legislature  shall  provide  for  their  re- 
construction on  an  uniform  and  permanent  footing.  But  even  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  an  union  would  immediately  supply  a  remedy  for  one  of  the 
most  serious  wants  under  which  all  the  Provinces  labour,  by  facilitating  the 
formation  of  a  general  appellate  tribunal  for  all  the  North  American  Co- 
lonies. 

But  the  interest  which  are  already  in  common  between  all  these  Province* 
are  small  in  comparison  with  those  which  the  consequences  of  such  an  union, 
might,  and  I  think  I  may  say  assuredly  would,  call  into  existence  ;  and  the 
great  discoveries  of  modern  art,  v/hich  have  throughout  the  world,  and  no 
where  more  than  in  America,  entirely  altered  the  character  and  the  channels 
of  communication  between  distant  countries,  will  bring  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can Colonics  into  constant  and  speedy  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  great  experiment  of  steam  navigation  across  the  Atlantic  opens  a 
prospect  of  a  speedy  communication  with  Europe,  which  will  materially  affect 
the  future  slate  of  all  these  Provinces.  In  a  despatch  which  arrived  in  Canada 
after  my  departure,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  of  the  determination 
of  your  Majesty's  Government  to  establish  a  steam  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  Halifax,  and  instructed  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  for- 
mation of  z.  road  between  that  port  and  Quebec.  It  would,  indeed,  hare  gtren 
me  sincere  satisfaftion,  iiad  I  remained  in  the  Province,  to  promote,  by  any 
means  in  my  power,  so  highly  desirable  an  object ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
usual  restrictions  on  my  authority  as  Governor  General  having  given  me  the 
means  of  effectually  acting  in  concert  with  the  various  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, I  might  have  been  able  to  make  some  progress  in  the  work.  But  I  cannot 
point  out  more  strikingly  the  evils  of  the  present  want  of  a  general  Govern- 
ment for  these  Provinces,  than  by  adverting  to  the  difficulty  which  would  prac- 
tically occur,  under  the  previous  and  present  arrangements  of  both  executive 
and  legislative  authorities  in  the  various  Provinces,  in  attempting  to  carry  sucH 
a  plan  into  effect.  For  the  various  coloniee  have  no  more  means  of  concerting 
such  common  works  with  each  other  than  with  the  neighbouring  states  of  the 
union.  They  stand  to  one  another  in  the  position  of  foreign  states,  and  of 
foreign  states  without  diplomatic  relations.  The  Governors  may  correspond 
with  each  other;  the  Legislatures  may  enact  laws,  carrying  the  common  pur- 
poses into  effect  in  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  but  there  is  no  means  by 
which  the  various  details  may  speedily  and  satisfactorily  be  settled  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  different  parties.  And,  in  this  inetaiice,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  communication  and  the  final  settlement  would  have  to  be  made 
between,  not  two,  but  several  of  the  Provinces.  The  road  would  run  through 
three  of  them  ;  and  Upper  Canada,  into  which  it  would  not  enter,  would,  in 
fact,  be  more  interested  in  the  completion  of  such  a  "vork  than  any  eren  of  the 
Provinces  through  which  it  would  pass.  The  colonies,  indeed,  have  no  com- 
mon centre  in  which  the  arrangemient  could  be  made,  except  the  Colonial 
oilice  at  home ;  and  the  details  of  such  a  plan  would  have  to  be  discussed  just 
where  the  interest  of  all  parties  would  have  the  least  means  of  being  fairly  and 
fully  represented,  and  where  the  minute  local  knowledge  necessary  for  such  a 
matter  would  be  least  likely  to  be  found. 

The  completion  of  any  satisfactory  communication  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec  woald,  in  fact,  produce  relations  between  these  Provinces 
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th&l  would  render  a  general  union  abiolutelj  naaeiurj.  Several  lur* 
vejB  have  pruTod  that  a  railroad  would  be  perfectly  praotiotbla  the  wholft 
way.  Indeed,  in  North  America,  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  making  a 
rail  road  beara  by  no  means  the  excessive  proportion  to  those  of  a  com- 
mon road  that  it  does  in  Europe.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  opinion  ia 
the  United  Slates,  that  the  severe  snows  and  frosts  of  that  Continent 
very  slightly  impede,  and  do  not  prevent  the  travelling  on  raiUroads ;  and, 
if  1  am  rightly  informed,  the  Utica  rail-road,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Stato  of  New  York,  is  used  throughout  the  winter.  If  this  opinion  be 
corrnot,  the  formation  of  a  rail-road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  would  en- 
tirely alter  some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Canadaa. 
Instead  of  being  shut  out  from  all  direct  intercourse  with  England  during 
half  the  year,  ttiey  would  possess  a  far  more  certain  and  speedy  commu. 
nication  throaghout  the  winter  than  they  now  possess  in  summer.  The 
passage  from  Ireland  to  Quebec  would  be  a  matter  of  10  or  12  days,  and 
Halifax  would  be  the  groat  port  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  trade, 
and  all  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  the  whole  of  British  North  Ame. 
rioa  would  be  carried  on.  But  even  supposing  these  brilliant  proipecta  to 
be  such  as  we  could  not  reckon  on  seeing  realised,  I  may  assume  that  it 
is  not  intended  to  make  this  road  without  a  well  founded  belief  that  it 
will  become  an  important  channel  of  communication  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Provinces.  In  either  case,  would  not  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  road,  and  the  mode  in  which  theGovernment  is  administered  in  the 
different  Provinces,  be  matters  of  common  interest  to  all?  If  the  great 
natural  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  gives  all  the  people  who  dwell  in 
any  part  of  its  basin,  such  an  interest  in  the  Government  of  the  whole  as 
renders  it  wise  to  incorporate  the  two  Canadas,  the  artificial  work  which 
would,  in  fact,  supersede  the  lower  part  uf  the  St.  Lawrence,  aa  the  oat- 
let  of  a  great  part  of  the  Canadian  trade,  and  would  make  Halifax  in  a 
great  measure  an  outportto  Quebec,  would  surely  in  the  same  way  ren. 
der  it  advisable  that  the  incorporation  should  be  extended  to  Provincea 
through  which  such  a  road  would  pass. 

With  respect  to  tho  two  small  colonies  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  and 
Newfoundland,  I  am  of  opinion  that  not  only  would  most  of  the  reasons 
which  I  have  given  for  an  union  of  the  others  apply  to  them,but  that  their 
smallness  makes  it  absolutely  necessary,as  the  only  means  of  securing  any 
proper  attention  to  their  interests,  and  investing  them  with  that  conside- 
ration, the  deficiency  of  which  they  have  eo  much  reason  to  lament  in 
all  the  disputes  which  yearly  occur  between  them  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  with  regard  to  the  encroachments  made  by  the  latter  on 
their  coasts  and  fisheries. 

The  views  on  which  I  found  my  support  of  a  comprehenaive  union 
have  long  been  entertained  by  many  persona  in  these  colonies,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  I  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  mentioning  the  sanction  of  such  view  by  one  whose  authority, 
your  Majesty  will,  I  may  venture  to  say,  receive  with  the  utmost  respect. 
Mr.  Sewell,  the  late  chief  justice  of  Quebec,  laid  before  mo  an  autograph 
letter  addressed  to  himself,  by  your  Majesty's  illustrious  and  lamented  fa- 
ther, in  which  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  express  hia  approbation 
(if  a  aimilar  plan  then  proposed  by  that  gentleman.  No  one  belter  under, 
stood  the  interests  and  character  of  these  colonies  than  his  royal  high, 
ness  ',  and  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I  submit  to  your 
Majesty's  perusal  the  important  document  which  contains  bis  royal  high- 
ness's  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme  : — 

"  Kensington  Palace,  Nov.  30, 1814. 
"  Mt  dear  Sewell,— 1  have  this  day  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  note 
of  yesterday,  with  its  interesting  enclosure  i  nothing  can  be  better  arranged  than 
the  whole  thing  is,  or  more  perfectly  1  cannot  wish ;  and  when  I  see  an  opening 
it  is  fully  my  intention  to  hint  the  matter  to  Lord  Batburst,  and  put  the  paper  into 
his  hands,  without,  however,  telhng  him  from  whom  I  have  it,  though  I  shall 
urge  him  to  have  some  cunversation  with  you  relative  to  it.  Permit  me,  however, 
just  to  ask  you  whether  it  was  not  an  oversight  in  you  to  state  that  there  are  five 
Houses  of  Assembly  in  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America ;  fur  if  I  am  not 
under  an  error,  there  arc  six— viz:  I'pper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  S^cotia,  and 
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New  Brunswick,  the  iulaiuls  of  I'rincu  lOdwanl  and  C'upc  JJrelon.  Allow  mo  lo 
beg  of  you  to  put  down  the  proportions  in  which  you  think  the  iliirty  iUcmbers  ol 
the  Representative  Assembly  ought  to  bo  furnished  by  each  Province;  and,  finally, 
to  suggest  whether  you  would  not  think  two  Lieutenant-Governors,  with  two  Ex- 
ecutive Councils,  sufficient  for  the  Executive  Government  of  the  whole— viz:  one 
for  the  twoCanadas,  and  one  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Brunswick,  comprehend- 
ing the  small  dependencies  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  ;  the  for- 
mer to  reside  at  Montreal,  and  the  latter  at  whichever  of  the  two  situations  may 
be  considered  most  central  for  the  two  Provinces,  whether  Anopolis  Royal  or 
Windsor.  But,  at  all  events,  should  you  even  consider  four  Executive  Govern- 
ments and  four  Executive  Councils  requisite,  I  presume  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  comprehending  the  two  small  islands  in  the  Gnlf  of  St. 
Lawrence  with  Nova  Scotia.  Believe  me  ever  to  remain,  with  the  most  friendly 
regard,  my  dear  Sewell,  yours  faithfully. 

"  Edward." 

I  know  of  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  Union,  and  that 
arises  from  the  disinclination  which  some  of  the  lower  Provinces  might 
feel  to  the  traasfercnco  of  powers  from  their  present  Legislature  to  that 
of  the  Union.  The  objection  to  this  would  arise  principally  I  imagine, 
from  their  not  liking  lo  give  up  t^o  immediate  control  which  they  now 
have  over  the  funds  by  which  their  local  expenditure  is  defrayed.  I  have 
given  such  a  view  of  tho  evils  of  this  system,  that  I  cannot  be  expected 
to  admit  that  an  interlerence  with  it  would  be  an  objection  to  my  plan.  I 
think,  however,  that  tho  Provinces  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  these 
powers  of  local  management,  and  of  distributing  funds  for  local  purpo- 
ses, were  taken  from  the  Provincial  Assemblies  on\y  to  be  placed  in  the 
yet  more  objectionable  hands  of  a  General  Legislature.  Every  precau< 
tion  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  power,  by  any 
possibility,  falling  into  the  hand  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Union.  In 
order  to  prevent  that,  I  would  prefer  that  the  Provincial  Assemblies 
should  be  retained  with  merely  municipal  powers.  But  it  would  be 
far  better,  in  point  both  of  efficiency  and  economy,  that  this  power  should 
be  intrusted  to  tho  municipal  bodies  of  much  smaller  districts  ;  and  the 
formation  of  such  bodies  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  essential  part  of 
any  durable  and  complete  Union. 

With  such  views,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  recommend  the  imme. 
diate  adoption  of  a  general  Legislative  Urion  of  all  the  British  Provin- 
ces of  li'forth  America,  if  the  regular  course  of  Government  were  sus. 
pended  or  periled  in  the  lower  Provinces,  and  the  necessity  of  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  the  plan  for  their  government,  without  reference  to 
them,  a  matter  of  urgency,  or  if  it  were  possible  to  delay  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  with  respect  to  the  Canadas,  until  a  project  of  an  union  could 
have  been  refered  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  But  the 
state  of  the  Lower  Province,  though  it  justifies  tho  proposal  of  an  union, 
would  not,  I  think,  render  it  gracious  or  even  just,  on  the  part  of  Par. 
liament  to  carry  it  into  effect,  without  referring  it  fcr  the  ample  delibera- 
tion and  consent  of  the  people  of  those  colonies.  Moreover,  the  state  cf 
the  two  Canadas  is  such  that  neither  the  feelings  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, nor  the  interests  of  the  crown  or  the  colonies  themselves,  will 
admitof  a  single  session,  or  even  of  a  large  portion  ot  a  se8sion,|of  parlia> 
ment  being  allowed  to  pass,  without  a  definite  decision  by  the  Imperial 
Legislature  as  to  the  basis  on  which  it  purposes  lo  found  the  future  Go. 
vernment  of  those  Colonies. 

In  existing  circumstances,  the  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  con. 
fiiderations  lead  me  is,  that  no  time  should  bo  lost  in  proposing  to  parlia. 
ment  a  bill  lor  repealing  the  Slst  of  Geo.  III.,  restoring  the  qnion  of  tho 
Canadas  under  one  Legislature,  and  reconstituting  them  as  one  Pro- 
vince. 

The  bill  should  contain  provisions  by  which  any  or  all  of  the  other 
North  American  colonies  may,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislature,  be, 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  Canadas,  or  their  united  Legislature,  admitted 
into  the  union  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  them. 

As  the  mere  amalgamation  of  the  Houses  of  Assembly  of  the  two  Pro- 
vinces would  not  be  advisable,  or  give  at  all  a  due  share  of  representation 
to  each,  a  parliamentary  commissiou  should  bo  appointed,  for  tho  purpose 
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of  lortnin^  tlm  oloc'  'nl  divisions  iind  diUormiiiiiig  tliu  niimbor  o<  inoin. 
bors  to  bo  rulurnod,  oi,  the  principle  of  giving  roprefentatiun,  aa  near  as 
may  be,  in  proportion  to  population.  I  am  averso  to  evory  plan  that  has 
been  proposed  for  giving  an  equal  number  of  inemborR  to  the  two  Pro. 
vinces,  in  order  to  attain  the  temporary  end  of  outnumbering  the  French, 
because  I  tliinlc  the  same  object  will  bo  obtained  without  any  violation 
of  the  principles  of  representation,  and  withoui  any  sucli  appearance  of 
injustice  in  the  scheino  as  would  net  public  opinion,  both  in  England  and 
America,  strongly  against  it ;  and  bocauso,  when  eiaigralion  shall  have 
increased  the  Knglish  population  in  the  Upper  Province,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  principle  would  operate  to  dofont  tlie  very  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  servo.  It  appears  to  me  that  any  snch  electoral  arrangement,  founded 
on  the  present  provincial  divisions,  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
union,  and  perpetuate  the  idea  of  disunion. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  and  danger  likely 
to  ensue  from  attempting  to  have  popular  einctions  in  districts  recently 
the  seats  of  open  rebellion,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  the  Governor  a 
temporary  power  of  sasponding  by  proclamation,  stating  specifically  the 
grounds  of  his  determination,  the  writs  of  electoral  districts  in  which  ho 
may  be  of  opinion  that  elections  could  not  safely  take  place. 

The  same  commission  should  form  a  plan  of  local  Government  by  elec- 
tive bodies  subordinate  to  the  General  Legislature,  and  exercising  a  com. 
plete  control  over  such  local  affairs  as  do  not  come  within  the  province 
of  General  Legislation.  The  plan  so  framed  should  bo  made  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament ;  so  as  to  prevent  the  General  Legislature  from 
encroaching  on  the  powers  of  the  local  bodies. 

A  general  executive  on  an  improved  principle  should  be  established, 
together  with  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  for  all  the  NorthAmerican  Co. 
lonies.  The  other  establishments  and  laws  of  the  two  colonies  should  be 
left  unaltered,  until  the  Legislature  of  the  union  should  think  fit  to  change 
them;  and  the  security  of  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Lower  Canada  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Act. 

The  constitution  of  a  second  Legislative  body  for  the  united  Legislature 
involves  questions  of  very  great  difficulty.  The  present  constitution  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  of  these  Provinces  has  always  appeared  to  me 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles,  and  little  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  effective  check  which  I  consider  necessary  nn  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  analogy  which  some  persons 
have  attempted  to  draw  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Legislative 
Councils,  doems  to  me  erroneous.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  consonant  with  the  frame  of  English  society  ;  and  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  precisely  similar  body  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  these 
colonies  is  impossible,  it  has  always  appeared  to  mo  most  unw'se  to  at- 
tempt to  supply  its  place  by  one  which  has  no  point  of  resemblance  to  it, 
except  that  of  being  a  non-elective  check  on  the  elective  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  attempt  to  invest  a  few  persons  distinguished  from 
their  fellow  colonists  neither  by  birth  nor  hereditary  property,  and  often 
only  transiently  connected  with  the  country,  with  such  a  power,  seems 
only  calculated  to  ensure  jealousy  and  bad  feeling  in  the  first  instance, 
and  collision  at  last.  I  believe  that  when  the  necessity  of  relying  in 
Lower  Canada  on  the  English  character  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  a 
check  on  the  national  prejudices  of  a  French  Assembly,  shall  be  removed 
'oy  the  union,  few  persons  in  the  colonies  will  be  found  disposed  in  favour 
of  its  present  constitution-  Indeed  the  very  fact  of  union  will  compli- 
cate the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  erJsted,  because  a  satisfactory 
choice  of  councillors  would  have  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  varied 
interests  of  a  much  more  numerous  and  extended  community. 

It  will  be  necessary,  thorefere,  for  the  completion  of  any  stable  scheme 
of  Government,  that  Parliament  should  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council,  and  by  adopting  every  praticable  means  to  give  that 
institution  such  a  character,  as  would  enable  it,  by  its  tranquil  and  safe , 
hut  effective  working,  to  act  as  a  useful  chock  on  the  popular   branch  of 
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tb«  Lcf^iiUiiurc,  pravant  a  repelilion  ot'thoiia  ooUiiiona  wLicii    have   al. 
ready  jaueed  luch  dangeroui  irritations. 

Thtt  plan  which  I  have  framed  for  the  management  of  the  public  lands 
being  intended  to  promote  the  common  advantage  of  the  colonies  and  of 
the  mother  country,  I  therofore  propose  that  the  entire  admiiiistrution  of 
it  should  be  confided  to  an  imperial  authority.  The  conclusive  reasons 
which  hnve  induced  me  to  recommend  this  course  will  be  found  at  length 
in  the  separate  Report  on  the  subject  of  public  lands  and  emigration. 

All  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  except  those  derived  from  this  source, 
should  at  once  be  given  up  to  the  united  Legislature,  on  the  concession 
of  an  adequate  civil  list. 

The  respohsibility  to  the  united  Legislature  of  all  officers  of  the  Go. 
vernment,  except  the  Governor  and  his  secretaTy,  should  be  secured  by 
every  means  known  to  the  British  cunslitution.  The  Governor  as  the 
representativu  of  the  Crown,  should  be  instructed  that  ho  must  carry  on 
his  Government  by  heads  of  departments,  in  whom  the  unitod  Logisla. 
ture  should  repose  confidence,  and  that  he  must  look  for  no  support  from 
home  in  any  contest  with  the  Legislature,  except  on  points  involving 
strictly  imperial  interests. 

The  independence  of  the  judges  should  be  secured,  by  giving  them  tho 
same  tenure  of  office  and  security  of  income  as  exist  in  England. 

No  money  votes  should  be  allowed  to  originate  without  the  previous 
eonsent  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  same  Act  should  be  contained  a  repeal  of  past  provisions  with 
respect  to  th)  clergy  reserves,  and  the  application  of  the  funds  arising 
from  them. 

In  order  to  promote  emigration  on  the  greatest  possible  scale,  and 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  all  concerned,  I  have  elsewhero 
recommended  a  system  of  measures  which  has  been  expressly  framed 
with  that  view,  afler  full  inquiry  and  careful  deliberation.  Those 
measares  would  net  subject  cither  the  colonies  or  the  Mother  Country 
to  any  expense  whatever.  In  conjunction  with  the  measures  suggested 
fo^  disposing  of  public  lands,  and  remedying  the  evils  occasioned  by 
past  mismanagement  in  that  department,  they  form  a  plan  of  colonisation 
to  which  I  attach  the  highest  importance.  The  objects,  at  least,  with 
which  the  plan  has  been  formed  are  to  provide  largo  funds  for  emigration, 
and  for  creating  and  improving  means  of  communication  throughout  the 
Provinces ;  to  guard  emigrants  of  the  labouring  class  against  the  present 
risks  of  the  passage;  to  secure  for  all  of  them  a  comfortable  rostin^j  place, 
atd  employment  at  good  wages  immediately  on  their  arrival ;  to  encourage 
the  investment  of  surplus  British  capital  in  these  colonies,  by  render, 
ing  it  as  secure  and  as  profitable  as  in  the  United  States  ;  to  promote  tho 
settlement  of  wild  lands  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  colonies  ;  lO 
add  te  the  value  of  every  man's  property  in  land ;  tc  extend  the  demand 
for  British  manufactured  goods,  and  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  emigration  and  the  general  increase  of  the 
colonial  people ;  and  to  augment  the  colonial  revenues  tn  the  samo 
degree. 

When  the  details  of  the  measure,  with  the  particlar  reasons  for  each 
of  them,  are  examined,  tho  meansproposed  will  I  trust  be  found  as  simple 
da  the  ends  are  great ;  nor  have  they  been  suggested  by  any  fanciful  or 
merely  speculative  view  of  the  subject.  They  are  founded  on  tho  facts 
given  in  evidence  by  practical  tnen  ;  on  authentic  information  as  to  the 
wants  and  capabilities  of  the  colonies ;  on  an  examination  of  the 
circniPstancoB  which  occasion  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity  in  the 
neighbouring  states ;  on  the  efficient  working  and  remarkable  re> 
■ult  of  improved  methods  of  colonisation  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  in  some  measure  on  the  deliberate  proposal  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  lastly  on  the  favourable  opinion  of  every 
intelligent  person  in  the  colonies  whom  I  consulted  with  respect  to 
them.  Tbey  involve,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  change  of  system,  or 
rather  the  adoption  of  a  system  where  there  has  been  none.  But  this, 
considering  the  number  and  magnitude  of  past  errors,  and  the  present 
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wretched  eounomic&l  Hlate  of  the  colonies  leeni  rather  a  recominendatioa 
than  an  objoclion.  I  do  not  flatter  myHelf  that  so  much  good  can  ba 
accomphshed  without  an  effort ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  sugfgestions,  I 
have  presumed  that  the  Imperial  Government  and  Legisloture  will  ap. 
preciato  the  actual  crisis  in  the  afTairs  of  these  colonies,  and  will  not 
shrink  from  any  exertion  that  may  bo  necessary  to  preserve  them  to  the 
empire. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  various  measures  here  recommended  1  venture 
to  hope,  that  the  disnrdors  of  those  colonies  may  be  arrested,  and  their 
future  well-being  and  connection  with  the  British  Empire  secured.  Of 
the  certain  result  of  my  suggestions  I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  with 
entire  confidence,  becausii  it  seems  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  evils  of 
BO  long  growth  and  such  extent,  can  be  removed  by  the  tardy  application 
of  oven  the  boldest  remedy  ;  and  because  I  know  that  as  much  doponda 
upon  the  consistent  vigour  and  prudence  of  those  who  may  have  to  carry 
it  into  effect  as  on  the  soundness  of  the  policy  suggested.  The  deop> 
rooted  evils  of  Lower  Canada  will  require  great  firmness  to  remove  them. 
The  disorders  of  Upper  Canada,  vhich  appear  to  me  to  originate  entirely 
in  mere  defects  ot  its  constitutional  system,  may,  I  believe,  be  removed 
by  adopting  a  more  sound  and  consistent  modo  oi  administering  the 
Government.  We  may  derive  some  confidence  from  the  recollection 
that  very  simple  remedies  yet  remain  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  we  need  not  despair  of  governing  a  people  who  really  have  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  known  what ..  is  to  have  a  government. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  emigration,  on  an  oxtented  scale,  as  a  euro 
for  political  disorders,  because  it  is  my  opinion,  that  until  tranquility  is 
restored,  and  a  prospect  of  free  and  stable  Government  is  hold  out,  no 
emigrant  should  be  induced  to  go  to,  and  that  few  would  at  any  rate  re- 
main in  Canada.  But  if,  by  means  which  I  have  suggested,  or  by  any 
other,  peace  can  be  restored,  confidence  created,  and  popular  and  vigour- 
ous  Government  established.  I  rely  on  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  colonisation  as  an  oiTectual  barrier  against  the  recurrence  of  many 
of  the  existing  evils.  If  I  should  have  miscalculated  the  proportions  in 
which  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  British  connection  may  meet  in  the 
united  Legislature,  one  year's  emigration  would  redress  the  balance  It 
is  by  a  sound  system  of  colonisation  that  we  can  render  these  extensive 
regions  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people.  The  mismanage, 
ment  by  which  the  resources  of  our  colonies  have  hitherto  been  wasted 
has,  I  know,  produced  in  the  public  mind  too  much  of  a  disposition  to 
regard  them  as  mere  sources  of  corruption  and  loss,  and  to  entertain, 
with  too  much  complacency  the  idea  of  abandoning  them  as  useless.  I 
cannot  participate  in  the  notion  that  it  is  the  part  either  of  prudence  or 
of  honour  to  abandon  our  countrymen,  when  our  government  of  them 
has  plunged  them  into  disorder,  or  our  territory,  when  we  discover  that 
we  have  not  turned  it  to  proper  account.  The  experiment  of  keeping 
colonies  and  governing  them  well,  ought  at  least  to  have  a  trial,  ere  we 
abandon  for  ever  the  vast  dominion  which  might  supply  the  wants  of  our 
surplus  population,  and  raise  up  millions  of  fiesh  consumers  of  9ur  man. 
ufactures,  and  producers  of  a  supply  for  our  wants.  The  warmest  admi. 
rers  and  the  strongest  opponents  of  republican  institutions,  admit  or  assert 
that  ^he  amazing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  less  owing  to  their 
form  cf  government  than  to  the  unlimited  supply  of  fertile  land,  which 
maintains  succeeding  generations  in  an  undiminishing  afHuence  ot  fertile 
soil.  A  region  as  large  and  as  fertile  is  open  to  your  Majesty's  subjects 
in  your  Majesty's  American  dominions.  The  recent  improvements  of  the 
m?ans  of  communication  will,  in  a  short  time,  bring  the  unocu  pid  lands 
of  Canada  and  New  Brunwick  within  as  easy  a  reach  of  the  British  Isles 
as  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  to  the  incessant  emigration 
that  annually  quits  New  England  for  the  far  west. 

I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  doubting  that  by  good  government  and 
the  adoption  of  a  sound  system  ot  colonisation,  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  may  thus  be  made  the  means  of  conferring  on  the  suf. 
fering  clasB  of  the  Mother  Country  many  of  the  blessings  which  have 
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hitherto  boon  ■nppoted  to  bo  peculiar  to   the  Bocial  Rtato   of  the  new 
world. 

Ill  conoluaion,  I  muHt  narneatly  iinpreas  on  your  Mnjeitj's  adviura, 
and  on  tlie  Imperial  Parliainanl,  the  paramount  neoosaity  ofa  prompt  and 
decisive  setilement  of  tbia  important  question,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
extent  and  variety  ofintereatH  involving  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
British  empire,  which  are  periled  by  ovory  hour's  delay,  but  on  account  of 
the  state  of  feeling  which  exists  in  the  public  mind  througout  all  your 
Majesty's  North  American  possessions  and  more  especially  the  two  Ca- 
nadas. 

In  various  despatches  addressed  to  your  Majesty's  secretary  of  state, 
I  have  given  a  full  description  of  that  state  of  feelin;;,  as  I  found  rt  cvin- 
ced  by  all  classes  and  all  parties,  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  last  session  of  tite  British  parliament.  I  do  not  allude  now 
to  the  French  Canadians,  but  to  the  English  population  of  both  pruvin. 
oes.  Ample  evidence  of  their  feelings  will  bo  foui.J  in  the  addresses 
which  were  presented  to  mo  from  all  parts  of  the  North  American  colo. 
nies,  and  whieh  I  have  inserted  in  an  appendix  to  this  report.  But, 
strong  as  were  the  expressions  of  ri'gret  and  disappointment  at  the  sud. 
den  annihilation  of  those  hopes  which  the  English  had  entertained  of 
seeing  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of  that  state  of  confusion 
and  anarchy  under  which  they  had  so  long  laboured,  they  sunk  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  the  danger  arising  from  those  threats 
of  separation  and  independence,  the  open  and  general  utterance  of 
which  was  reported  to  me  from  all  quarters.  I  fortunately  succeeded  in 
calming  this  irritation  for  ^he  time  by  directing  the  public  mind  to  the 
prospect  of  those  remeaies  whicl.  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  your 
Majesty  must  na'urally  incline  your  Majesty  to  sanction,  whenever  they 
are  brought  under  your  Majetty's  consideration.  But  the  good  eifects 
thus  produced  by  the  responsibility  which  I  took  upon  myself  will  be 
destroyed.  All  these  feelings  will  recur  with  redoubled  violence;  and 
the  danger  will  become  immeasurably  greater,  if  such  hopes  are  once 
more  frustrated,  and  the  Imperial  Legislature  fails  to  apply  an  immediate 
and  final  ""emedy  to  all  those  evils  of  which  your  Majesty'r  subjects  in 
America  so  loudly  complain,  and  of  which  I  have  supplied  such  ample 
evidence. 

For  these  reasons  I  pray  your  Majesty's  earnest  attention  to  this  Re> 
port.  It  is  the  last  act  arising  out  of  the  loyal  and  conscientious  dis- 
ohargo  of  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  commission  with  which 
your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleaded  to  intrust  me.  I  humbly  hope  that 
your  Majesty  will  receive  it  favourably,  and  believe  that  it  has  been  die 
tated  by  the  most  devoted  feeling  of  loyalty  and  attoehment  to  your  Ma. 
jesty's  person  and  throne,  by  the  strongst  sense  of  publio  duty,  and  by 
the  earnest  desire  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  the  connexion  between 
this  empire  and  the  North  American  colonies,  v  hich  Would  then  form 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in  your  Majesty  imperial  crown. 
All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Majesty. 


London,  January,  31, 1839. 
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